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THE OLD ENGLISH HUNT RIDDLES 


By ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 


Riddle 36. Water-Fowl Hunt 


YATT wished this riddle at the bottom of the Bay of Portugal. 
All earlier solutions (among which we find a sow pregnant with 
five pigs) have in common that, far from explaining the number paradox 
in the first part of the poem, they even offend against it. But when in a 
riddle we hit upon a paradox, we may be sure that it has something to 
do with the solution.! 
The corrected Anglo-Saxon text reads: 


IC wiht geseah on wege feran, 
seo wes wretlice wundrum gegierwed. 
Hefde feowere fet under wombe 
ond ehtuwe— 
5 monn, h(p)M(p), wiif, mxlkf(r), f-hors-qxxs— 
ufon on hrycge; 

hefde tu fidru ond twelf eagan 
ond siex heafdu. Saga hwzt hio were. 
For flodwegas. Ne wes dzt na fugul ana, 
ac Ser wes eghwylces anra gelicnes 

10 horses ond monnes, hundes ond fugles, 
ond eac wifes wlite. Du wast, gif Su const, 
to gesecganne, dzt we sod witan, 
hu Sere wihte wise gonge. 


In my translation I purposely omit line 5. Krapp and Dobbie surmised 
that this line was inserted by the scribe. The half-lines preceding and 
following it are actually one line as revealed by their form, alliteration, 
and grammatical construction. It is difficult to believe that the poet 
himself marred his poem by this insertion. But, apart from these con- 
siderations, it will be understood later that line 5 is superfluous and 


1A. J. Wyatt, Old English Riddles (Boston and London, 1912), p. 93. 
3 
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confusing. It would seem to have been interpolated by some one who, 
knowing the answer to the intricate riddle, desired to assist the reader in 
the solution but, actually, misled many.” 


I saw a creature riding on the wave; 
she was artfully and wondrously arrayed. 
She had four feet under her womb 
4 and eight above on her back; 
6 she had two wings, twelve eyes, 
and six heads. Say what she was. 
She crossed the waves. She was not a bird alone, 
rather was there a likeness to each one of these: 
10 a horse, a man, a dog, a bird, 
and also a feature of a woman. If you are cunning, 
you can tell, for us to learn the truth, 
how the ways of this creature go. 


In the attempt to solve this riddle we can do no better than follow one 
by one the propositions of the poem. Lines 1 and 2 leave a choice between 
some kind of a boat or some animal swimming on the water. Line 3 
eliminates all water-fowl, but would not militate against swimming 
quadrupeds. These latter, however, are excluded by what follows in lines 
4 to 7, unless we agree with Wyatt and condemn our poet’s creature as 
a monster, weak, scurvy, abominable, ridiculous. The nearest guess is 
that the four feet under the womb of the creature are the four oars of a 
boat. This metaphor is known.® 

Lines 4 to 7 contain a very puzzling paradox. On the back or deck of the 
boat are eight feet, which we may tentatively assign to four men pulling 
the four oars. But four men have only four heads and eight eyes, whereas 
our text calls for six heads and twelve eyes. The poet can hardly expect 
us to seek the missing two heads and four eyes in the oars. We realize that 
for the present we are unable to disentangle the paradox. Line 6 merely 
adds that the boat has two wings, which readily suggest the oars with 
their wing-like motions. This simile is also well known.‘ 


2 G. Ph. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book (New York, 1936), p. 341. The cor- 
rupt line 5 is discu.sed by Wyatt, and by F. Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Book (London 
and Boston, 1910), p. 156. The line almost certainly means: man, homo, woman, mudlier, 
horse, eguus. The MS.—cf. facs. edition of R. W. Chambers, M. Forster, R. Flower (Lon- 
don, 1933)—using a widely practiced secret writing, replaces the vowels in the Latin words 
by the consonants following them in the Roman alphabet. But the scribe made several mis- 
takes corrected in my text by the letters in parentheses. The silly character of this line 
is obvious. 

5 Tupper, loc. cit. 

4 Tupper, Joc. cit. 
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The poet before finishing the riddle suddenly asks us to tell what the 
subject of the riddle is. What can we answer? The creature or thing 
seemingly is a small boat with four men and four oars. The second part 
of the poem is clearly set off from what precedes by the interpolation, to 
my knowledge unique in riddle technique, of the question: “Say what 
she was.’ 

Line 8 informs us, “She crossed the waves.”’ Apparently the boat is 
now proceeding to another place. We are further told here that the crea- 
ture is not a bird alone. Certainly not. For, besides resembling by its 
wings a bird, it also carries several men. Hence, it is a compound creature, 
a company. 

Line 9 enumerates several species or types to each of which a likeness 
is found in our creature or company. They are: horse, man, dog, bird, and 
also woman. As these names clearly stand for types, they do not disclose 
the numbers of individuals corresponding to each of them. For instance, 
in order to operate four oars, there must be more than one man on board. 
Which are the individuals pertaining to each type? The horse clearly re- 
fers to the boat itself; for lines 3 and 4 have told us that the boat has 
four feet and carries other individuals on its back.* These other indi- 
viduals are above all the boatmen, and they further include dogs and 
birds. Hence, the company must be a party of hunters on their way home 
with their dogs and killed game, that is, the birds, safely in the punt. 
The birds, numerous, let us hope, are in the womb of the larger bird, the 
punt or ducking-sink, and, for this reason, our poet discovers in the boat 
a feature also of a woman. 

How many dogs are there on board? Evidently, two. They supply the 
two heads and four eyes that we had been looking for in the first part of 
the riddle, when the puntsmen, not yet homeward-bound, were still en- 
gaged in shooting birds with bow and arrow. During this earlier period 
the dogs had of course left the punt so that their legs could not be 
counted among those on deck. But their heads and eyes certainly did 
count in the hunt, in that compound unit which our poet names “the 
artfully and wondrously arrayed creature.” 

One may, of course, replace one or two of the oarsmen by women and 
explain in this way the feature of a woman. However, I consider this 
interpretation far less probable. In those days women had plenty of 


5 The demarcation between the two parts induced some earlier commentators to regard 
these parts as two independent riddles erroneously combined into one. Separate solutions 
for the two parts have therefore been proposed. See Tupper. 

° YOmearh, brimhengest, sundhengest, merehengest, semearh are known kennings for boat 
or ship. 
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work to do in their homes. Also, real huntsmen have at all times pre- 
ferred to be among themselves. 

In Europe a water-fowl hunting party still consists of a punt and sev- 
eral men and dogs. Its members may cooperate in different ways. In 
one kind of hunting the dogs remain permanently in the shallow waters 
of the reed thickets. The extended marshes and lakes of early England 
must have abounded with wild water-fowls like ducks, geese, herons, and 
bitterns, probably most of them welcome delicacies of the table. 


Riddles 19 and 64. Falconry 


I merely reproduce here riddle 64 in Mackie’s rendering, since the two 
riddles 19 and 64 are very much alike in form and content as well. They 
are analogues to riddle 36. In both of them the subject is a hunting party 
typified by horse, man, and hawk. These three types are named in both 
riddles, and, according to Mackie’s rendering, riddle 64 adds to them the 
hunter’s servant, which I take to be a dog and not a man servant.’ 


I saw a horse (WIcg) going over the plain, 
carrying a man (BEorn). There was with both on their journey 
what gives joy to its owner, a hawk (HAfoc), 
and also a very strong servant (TH Eow). 

5 The falcon (F4lcen) rejoiced; it flew over the arrows (EArwe) 
and spears (SPere) of that company. 


The essential difference between the two riddles on falconry on the 
one hand and riddle 36 on the other is that the latter is ingenious, that 
it makes use not only of paradox but of deceit as well, whereas the two 
former lack all refined riddle technique. As a matter of fact, they are 
not riddles except for the runic problems they set. 

But the three hunt riddles have further in common that the poet or 
poets persistently employ the preterite form; they portray what once 
they had observed in action; they see successive phases of the hunt. 
Hence the concluding words in riddle 36: “‘tell . . . how the ways of this 
creature go.’’ Finally, the comparison in riddle 36 of the punt to a horse 
may have been suggested by the falconer riding on horseback.*® 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


™W. S. Mackie, The Exeter Book, Part 11 (London, 1934), p. 205. Cf. Tupper, p. 206. 

8 For the close association between horse and boat in some Samoan riddles see A. G. Bro- 
deur and A. Taylor, “The Man, the Horse, and the Canary,” California Folklore Quarterly, 
m1 (1943), 278. 
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OLD PROVENCAL AB SO QUE INTRODUCING 
A MAIN CLAUSE 


By Kurt LEWENT 


1. LEXICOGRAPHY 


IRAUT de Bornelh liked to discuss the question of whether a poet 

should make the products of his muse understandable to everybody 
(trobar leu), or adhere to a more obscure, hermetic type of poetry ac- 
cessible only to a few adepts (trobar clus).! In none of his poems is he so 
positive about the preferability of a simple style as in the well-known 
tenso with Linhaure and the song A penas sai comensar (Gr. 242,11; ed. 
Kolsen, No. 4). It is probably the latter that caused his princely inter- 
locutor to start a poetical controversy on this topic with the troubadour, 
the above-named tenso.” In fact, three stanzas of Gr. 242,11 deal with 
this problem. It is the third of them that interests us here, because it 
contains the phrase ab so que. It runs thus in Kolsen’s edition: 


Ja, pos volrai clus trobar, 

no cut aver man parer 
3 abso que ben ai mester 

a far una leu chanso; 

qu’eu cut c’atretan grans sens 
6 es, qui sap razo gardar, 

com los motz entrebeschar. 


Kolsen translates as follows: ‘Whenever I shall make a poem of the ob- 
scure type, I am sure I shall not get an invitation to do so, so that I 
am forced to compose a plain one; for I think that making verse in a 
reasonable way demonstrates as great an intelligence as connecting the 
words hyper-artificially.’”’ This interpretation is far from satisfactory. 
The first to correct it was A. Jeanroy.* He pointed out that man in man 
parer had nothing to do with man “order,” but was man(h) “many (a),” 
while parer had its usual sense of “equal.” He translated the line: ‘“‘je 
ne crois avoir beaucoup d’égaux.’’ Levy* approved of Jeanroy’s inter- 
pretation and, following the reading of four of the six manuscripts, re- 
stored what no doubt was the original text in line 7, where Kolsen had 
changed es to los. This es has the same function as that of line 6. 

Jeanroy’s correction made it necessary to reconsider the meaning of 
ab so que. Kolsen’s rendering (‘‘so that’) was suspect anyhow, there being 
no evidence for this sense of the phrase; Jeanroy’s interpretation defi- 

1 Cf. the passages from Giraut’s poems put together by Kolsen, Guiraut von Bornelh 
(Berlin, 1894), pp. 41-43. 2 Cf. Kolsen, p. 43. 


3 See Journal des Savants (1937), pp. 197-198. 
4 Provenzalisches Sup plementworterbuch, vu, 670. 
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nitely excluded any idea of ab so que being a consecutive conjunction. 
So Levy hesitatingly suggested ‘aber doch (and yet).’”’ We shall try to 
corroborate this definition. But, before doing so, we shall have to clarify 
the meaning of the rest of the above-quoted stanza. 

1. Kolsen’s translation disregards the idea of will lying in volrai (line 1). 
The idea is essential, though. The poet is so sure of his skill in ¢robar clus 
that, if he wanted to compose a poem in this obscure style, he would not 
have many equals. 

2. Interpreted this way, the first two lines do not involve, as they did 
in Kolsen’s translation, any necessity for the poet to make a plain and 
simple poem. This idea of necessity finds no support either in the argu- 
ment that follows. Here Giraut puts both styles on the same level of 
spiritual values. How could an alleged master of trobar clus derive from 
this the compulsion to compose verse of a simpler style? Consequently, 
aver mestier (line 3) cannot mean, as it not infrequently does, “to be 
necessary.’’ The only definition of mestier that would fit into the context 
is “merit.’? Raynouard! offered one example for this meaning, but Levy‘ 
rejected it and put it under the head of ‘“‘quality,”’ adding that, to his 
knowledge, mestier did not have that sense at all. Right as Levy may 
have been in this special case, the definition of “merit” for mestier is 
not so far away from its actually listed meanings. Does not “quality” in 
English and qualité in French very often imply the idea of “good qual- 
ity’’? So, if aver mestier could develop the meaning of “‘to be useful, to 
render service,’”’ are we not allowed to attribute to the noun mestier the 
sense of “useful, serviceable act’? From here to “meritorious act’’ or 
“merit” is only a short semantic step. With all respect due to the master 
of Provencal lexicography, we shall have to take that semantic step 
and assume, on the very evidence of our passage, that mestier could also 
denote “merit.” 

3. Instead of ai ‘I have’’ (line 3), I should prefer reading ai “there 
is,’ which makes the verb aver impersonal. If it were the first person ai, 
one should expect the future tense aurai corresponding to the volrai of 
line 1. The impersonal a gives the sentence the nature of a general state- 
ment for which the present tense is the adequate expression. So, lines 
3—4 mean (without taking ab so que into account): ‘“There is a great merit 
in making a plain song.” 

4. Lines 5-7 give the reason for this opinion. What Kolsen makes his 
poet say is of utter banality. It is unnecessary, indeed, to underline that 
reasonable poetry supposes a reasonable mind. The relative clause in 
line 6 has, I think, nothing to do with the topic proper; it is one of those 


5 Lexique Roman, tv, 236. 6 Prov. Suppl. Wb., Vv, 261, No. 3. 
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qui-clauses, so often found in Old French and Old Provengal, which 
have no antecedent and are generally held to have the value of Latin 
clauses introduced by si quis. The clause gui sap razo gardar then means: 
“if one is able to preserve one’s sense.’’ 

5. The subject of atretan grans sens es is “it”? which, although not ex- 
pressly uttered, represents the idea, supplied from the preceding line, 
of making a plain song (far una leu chanso). This, the poet says, is as 
great an intellectual achievement as is the artificiality of obscure poetry.” 

6. From this discussion it results that the contents of lines 1-2, viz. 
the alleged skill of the troubadour in writing obscure verse, and lines 3-7, 
viz. the praise of simple poetry, do not represent the logical categories of 
premise and consequence, as Kolsen sa» ‘em, but form a clear-cut con- 
trast. I know of no subordinating cx ujunction which could express this 
relation between the two parts of the stanza. Levy’s definition of “and 
yet” for ab so que appears thoroughly justified. 

7. To sum up, I give a translation of the whole stanza that takes into 
account all the corrections hitherto made to Kolsen’s interpretation: 
“Truly, if I wanted to compose an obscure song, I should not have, I 
think, many equals (in this). And yet, there certainly is a merit in making 
a simple poem; for I believe that, for everybody who knows how to judge, 
this (i.e., writing simple verse) is a proof of as great an intellectual power 
as is the subtle interweaving of words.” 

In the second volume of his edition of Giraut’s poems, which came 
out twenty-five years after the first, Kolsen mentions, in a note to line 3 
of the above-quoted stanza (p. 21), Levy’s definition ‘aber doch’’ for 
ab so que. He provides it with a question mark and refers to Giraut’s song 
No. 49, line 37. The passage referred to, which covers the greater part of 
stanza Iv and the beginning of stanza v, runs thus: 


Iv. Que tot ensems n’ai 30 v. Ab so que desovenir 
ir’e joi e marrimen, me deuria sai 
que’m fai sospirar soven. l’amistatz de lai! 39 
Don no dezir companhia, 33 Per que? Car tot eissamen 
si bem vauc soletz; sai m’agrat.. .. 
ans sai que be m’estaria, 
s’er’amatz amaire. 36 


The poet is far from the beloved. His love causes him joy and sorrow, 
makes him sob again and again and shun the company of other people, 
although it makes him feel very lonely. But everything would be all 
right if only he could be a loved lover (lines 30-36). This suggests to him 


™Cf. “Zum Text der Lieder des Giraut de Bornelh,” Bibl. dell’ Archivum Romanicum, 
serie 1, v1 (1938), 3, where I gave this explanation of paragraphs 3-5. 
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the idea that he might try to forget “here” his love “there,’’ because he 
finds things ‘“‘here”’ quite as pleasant (lines 37-41). 

Kolsen translates the first three lines of stanza v thus: “And now (?) 
I should forget here my love there.””"The question-mark inserted by the 
editor himself shows that the definition ‘and now” for ab so que is only 
a makeshift. Salverda de Grave tried to solve the question by assuming 
an enjambment passing from stanza Iv to stanza v. He translated: 
“...mais je sais combien il serait bon pour moi d’étre un amant 
aimé, quand méme je devrais oublier ici mon amour de 1a-bas.’’® This is a 
tempting interpretation, but metrically and stylistically unsatisfactory: 
metrically, because it involves a stanzaic enjambment;® stylistically, 
because the following question and answer (Per gue? Car...) would 
necessarily refer to the principal clause in stanza Iv (ams sai que... ), 


8 Observations sur V’art lyrique de Giraut de Borneil (Amsterdam, 1938) = Mededeelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks, Deel 1, No. 1, p. 93. 

® Giraut de Bornelh, whose rectitudo we should apply not only to the moral, but also to 
the metrical field, ought not to be charged with a stanzaic enjambment, unless it serves 
a poetical purpose. Besides the above-mentioned case, Salverda de Grave (I.c.) has found 
five others in Giraut’s poems. Of these I can recognize only the case of poem No. 33. 
But here we have to do with two tornadas which are not infrequently connected with 
one another syntactically (see also Giraut’s poems Nos. 24 and 46, which Salverda de 
Grave does not mention), not to speak of the fact that the second torndda of No. 33 is 
offered only by one of 15 manuscnpts, All the other cases seem to me highly question- 
able. Because of the fundamental importance of this matter for our problem, it is worth 
while, not to say necessary, to examine them. Here they are: 

1. No. 8, between stanzas v and v1. Stanza v1 is in only one of fourteen manuscripts. So 
the other thirteen scribes must have thought it superfluous and stanza v complete without 
it. Jeanroy (Journal des Savants, 1937, p. 198) declared it apocryphal. Even if it belonged 
to the poem, there is no necessity whatsoever to think it syntactically dependent on stanza 
v. The Tan by which it is introduced does not connect it with stanza v (Salverda de Grave); 
it refers to the following per gue which, as in so many cases, replaces a simple consecutive 
que after tan. 

2. No. 18, from stanza v to stanza v1. The latter begins with Que, which Salverda de 
Grave rightly renders by “Car,’”’ putting even a semicolon before this conjunction. Car 
always introduces a main*clause. Here again the syntactical construction does not admit 
a stanzaic enjambment. 

3. No. 30, from stanza v to stanza vi. This case is similar to case two. Stanza vi begins 
with E followed by a main clause, and Salverda de Grave translates (J.c., p. 33) the Proven- 
cal text accordingly. Here again both stanzas keep their syntactical independence. 

4. No. 5: (a) From stanza m1 to stanza rv. The explanation which I gave to the end of 
stanza 111 (see Zum Text etc., p. 3) excludes any idea of a stanzaic enjambment. The Que 
introducing stanza rv is again “for” (French car). (b) From stanza rv to v. This case is less 
simple because the text is far from clear. The poem is one of Giraut’s works in which he 
seems to talk to his alter ego or an imaginary interlocutor. The poet’s thought is proceeding 
by jumps, and it is often hard to find the borderlines between the sayings of the two part- 
ners. The end of stanza rv and stanza v run thus: 
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which does not make sense. The poet’s self-interrogation and answer 
can only be understood as pointing out the reason why he thinks of for- 
getting about his distant love. It is the relation to the latter that he 
describes in stanza 1v—that love gives him, as it generally does the trou- 
badours, joy and sorrow at the same time. With stanza v he starts quite 
a new idea: the possibility of recouping himself with another love “here.”’ 
This new and important idea could not well be relegated to a subordi- 
nate clause. It forms the basis of stanza v, so that between the latter and 
stanza Iv there should be a complete break. We obtain it by beginning 





Iv. Ja n’auras tu malvolens, v. S’eu enemics e guerrers 
car en trop lauzar t’enprens.— 27 nom fazia volonters? 30 
E quem graziria? C’us enoios fols parlers 


trob’om chascun dia! 
Fors qu’eu no sui sobransers, 33 
mas, si lam blasmav’ Augers, 

eu lo-i combatria. 


The first two lines are clear: the poet’s mysterious interlocutor warns him that he will rouse 
the ill-will of malevolent people (the famous Jauzenjadors) by praising his lady too much. 
What follows is less easy to understand. Kolsen’s translation is not very helpful. So it seems 
an ingenious solution to substitute a comma for the question mark at the end of stanza Iv 
and see in the first two lines of stanza v the completion of a conditional sentence with E 
que'm graziria as its main clause. This is what Jeanroy and Salverda de Grave did. The 
former translated: ‘De quoi me saurait-elle gré, si je ne me faisais . . . ?” (see Kolsen’s 
edition, 11, 23); the latter: “Et comment me serait-elle reconnaissante, si je ne me faisais 
des ennemis . . . ?” (Observations etc., p. 93). Indeed, the newly-won conditional sentence 
is, from the syntactical viewpoint, perfect. But does it lead us to a real understanding of 
the passage? If we reduce the content of the conditional sentence to the form of a simple 
statement, it says that only by making himself enemies will the lover obtain his lady’s grati- 
tude. I doubt that the troubadour wanted to say that. Moreover, how does this fit lines 
31-32 in which the poet declares that there will always be malevolent tatlers anyhow? The 
following explanation tries to take into account all these doubts and do without the en- 
jambment introduced by the two above-named scholars. Lines 26-27 are supposed to be 
spoken by Giraut’s partner: “You will certainly have many enemies, because you under- 
take to praise her too much.” The poet answers with a question: “And what (else) should 
she thank me for?” Here we have to supply: “if not for my praising her.” It is not his mak- 
ing himself enemies, it is his praising her that will win him his lady’s gratitude. The whole 
passage centers around this question of whether or not he should commend his beloved. No 
fear of enemies will keep him from doing so. Therefore he comes back to the Jauzenjadors in 
the beginning of stanza v. In an unfinished conditional sentence uttered with the intonation 
of a question, he asks: “And, even if I really did not like to make myself enemies?” Again we 
supply: “What use would it be to stop praising my lady?” Then the actual text goes on, 
giving the reason for this argument: ‘‘For some envious, foolish babblers you will always 
find.” And the poet finishes by saying that he is not afraid of them: “Though I am not ar- 
rogant, but even if Ogier (the famous epic hero) blamed her to me, I would fight with him 
about it.” I hope that the foregoing discussion has made it clear that in none of his poems 
has Giraut made himself guilty of the metrical negligence which is a stanzaic enjambment. 
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stanza V with a new sentence and translating lines 37-39: “And yet I 
should forget here the love there.” 

We find our ab so que a third time in the songs of Giraut de Bornelh. 
It is not in Kolsen’s text, but the editor does not fail to call our atten- 
tion to it in the vocabulary (s.v. ab, 11, 132b). It occurs in Gr. 242,54 
(= Kolsen No. 66), line 15. Basing on his own experience, the poet com- 
plains of how painful it is to be indebted to and dependent on others 
(Dante’s pane altrui). Then he says: 


E qui soferre s’en pogues, 
be fora nauza demandars; 
15 e pero, si donars no fos, 
ja no saubr’om qui's fora pros. 


Translation: “And it would be a nuisance, indeed, if one went begging 
without being obliged to; and yet, if there were no ‘giving,’ one would 
not know who really is a man of worth.” 

Instead of e pero (line 15), four of the fourteen manuscripts (CRUa) 
offer ab so que. There can hardly be any doubt that this is the original 
reading, for which the other scribes, not being familiar with the phrase, 
substituted the well-known expression E pero (Empero). The equation ab 
so que=e pero secures for ab so que, here too, the meaning of “and yet.” 

So Giraut offers three examples for ab so que with this special meaning, 
for which no other evidence had been found before. Why this troubadour 
had such a liking for it, is hard to say. At any rate, the phrase is no 
peculiarity of his nor one of his own coining. It also occurs in a poem by 
Bernart Marti, a troubadour anterior to Giraut (Gr. 63,7). Is it more 
than a coincidence that Bernart’s poem is dealing with the same topic as 
the last named of Giraut’s songs? Bernart, too, complains of his poverty 
and its humiliations, but in a much more pessimistic, bitter, even self- 
accusing, and—we may add—much more personal way than Giraut. 
His poem ends with the following, the eighth, stanza and tornada: 


vil. Mas so que hom a, sobre tot 1x. Aquo de qu’ieu non say un mot 
cove per mezur’a menar; cugi ad autruy ensenhar. 
si non o fai e sse’n escot, 45 


l’autruy li ave segr’e cassar. 
Ab so qu’ieu sembli be la cot 
que non talh’e fa'l fer talhar, 48 


This is the form which Appel’ gave the text. As the comma at the end 
of line 48 shows, he holds ab so que to be a subordinating conjunction. He 
does not say how he wants it to be understood. An indication, however, 


10 Prov. Inedita, p. 32. 
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of what his interpretation may have been is found in Levy," who quotes 
lines 47-50 and renders a6 so que with ‘“‘indem.”’ This interpretation would 
seem questionable for several reasons. There is no other evidence of this 
meaning of ab so que, and linking the clause introduced by it with the 
tornada would not only constitute a stanzaic enjambment, but also 
leave the last two lines of stanza vit without syntactical connection 
with what precedes, thus making the break between the two parts of the 
same stanza greater than that between that stanza and the /ornada. 

The songs of Bernart Marti have since been edited by Ernest Hoepff- 
ner for the Classiques Francais du Moyen Age.” His text (No. v1) reads 
thus: 


vit. Mas so que hom a, sobretot 1x. Aquo de qu’ieu non say un mot 
cove per mezura menar. cugi ad autruy ensenhar. 
Si non o fai e’ss en escot, 45 


l’autruy l’ave segr’e cassar. 
Ab so ieu sembli be la cot 
que non talh’e fal fer talhar: 48 


He translates: “Mais ce que l’homme a, surtout il convient de le mener 
avec mesure. S’il ne le fait pas et qu’il le néglige, il est obligé de pour- 
suivre et de pourchasser le bien d’autrui. Avec cela, je ressemble bien 
a la pierre 4 aiguiser qui, sans tailler, fait tailler le fer: ce dont je ne sais 
(moi-méme) un mot, je pense l’enseigner 4 autrui.”’ 

The most important change which Hoepffner applied to Appel’s text 
and the only one that counts here is that he eliminated the stanzaic 
enjambment and dropped the que of ab so que, on the assumption that 
the scribe of the (only) manuscript may have mechanically added the 
que. We approve of the first of these corrections, but cannot agree to the 
second. After what has been pointed out previously, it is absolutely un- 
necessary to eliminate the que, if we give ab so que the adversative mean- 
ing. Men, the poet says, should above all keep mezura, or else they are 
forced to hunt after other people’s goods. We have to understand that he 
himself did not act according to this rule. Thus, giving his advice, he is 
like the grindstone which does not cut itself but makes the iron cut. 
What he means by this he explains in the two lines of the tornada. Hoepff- 
ner is no doubt right in referring them to stanza vi, where the poet 
warns wretched people abandoned by their friends to raise themselves 
from their vile condition by their own effort. This the poet has not been 
able to do. So he teaches others what he does not know himself, thus 
—a rare occurrence in troubadour lyrics—giving vent in his poem to his 
own sad experience. 


1 Prov. Suppl. Wb., vu, 669 s.v. so No. 9. 
12 Paris, 1929. 4 Romania, Li, 136. 
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2. SEMANTICS 


How did the adversative meaning come to ab (so)? According to its 
etymon, Latin apud, it denoted nearness to persons or things. Ab, there- 
fore, originally meant that two facts or circumstances are put side by side, 
locally or temporally, without any logical or psychological relation.“ 
Such a juxtaposition may develop, from within, through the intrinsic 
value of the two facts, actions or circumstances, an adversative meaning 
without any syntactical indication that such an inner relation exists 
between them. The French phrase tout en+ gérondif, which has no ad- 
versative element in it and originally denotes only contemporaneity 
underlined by tout, is often used in a concessive sense. French avec shows 
a similar development to “‘in spite of” (cf. avec tout le respect que je vous 
dois ...). German bei (preposition) and dabei (adverb) often connect 
contrasting facts or circumstances, e.g., Bei aller Anerkennung seiner 
edlen Beweggriinde konnte der Angeklagte nicht freigesprochen werden, or: 
X ist schwer krank. Dabei sieht er aus wie das bliihende Leben. 

Old Provengal ab has developed the same sense of “‘despite.’’ Neither 
Raynouard nor Levy mentions it. Appel lists one example in the vocabu- 
lary of his Chrestomathie (25,20). It is from Arnaut Daniel: Qu’ab tot lo 
ney'> m’agr’obs us bays al caut cor Refrezir ... Three more passages are 
named by Kolsen ia the glossary of his edition of Giraut de Bornelh. 
It seems to me, however, that only in one of them the adversative mean- 
ing of ab can be recognized (14,37): Car vei c’ab ponher d’esperos® No 
posc tan far que joi cobres. Here are some other examples: 


A guiza de fin amador, Ab franc cor humil e verai, Viu sol del bon respieg d’amor 
Jauzens, ab" greu pena qu’en trai mos cors ... Arn. Mar. (ed. Johnston, p. 28), 
1, 4; Ja ab so no'l volgra durament garrejar, Si'l castel de Brunequel ta mal noilh 
fes raubar Crois. Alb. ed. Paul Meyer 1. 1740;1* Cassanhol asetjal’ostz, e a dins mot 
arquier Ab Segui de Balencs e mot bon cavalier; Ab" tot solo prezeran, si no fos le 
desturbier Que lor fe lo coms Guis ... ib., 1. 318;!* E cavalgon lo jorn e la noit ab 
tempiers, tro que venc (sc. Simons) a Belcaire e dechent als gravers ib., 1. 4117; 
Mas empero ab tota Vira™ Vas la dompna cascus se vira E prendo la de son caval E 


“4 E. Lerch, Satzglieder ohne den Ausdruck irgendeiner logischen Beziehung (in: Haupt- 
probleme der franzésischen S prache, 1, 36 ff., especially pp. 39 and 43) speaks in such cases of 
a “logical zero-category.” 

% Whether ney means “snow” (Appel) or “refusal” from megar (Schultz-Gora) is irrele- 
vant for our purposes; see the controversy between the two scholars, Arch. f. d. Studium d. 
Neueren Sprachen, cxtv, 104-105 and cxtvr, 248-249 and Gruenenthal, cxivi, 101-102. 

16 ab ponher d’asperos (literally: “with setting spurs”) is to be understood in a figurative 
sense: “despite my efforts.” 

17 This is the ab in question. 18 Meyer: “‘ce nonobstant.” 

19 Meyer: “Malgré cela.” 20 Meyer: “malgré l’intempérie.” 

21 The empero clearly indicates that ab éota l’ira means “despite all their grief.” 
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pauso la suau aval Ste Enimie ed. Brunel |. 597. After giving a picture of the bad 
morals of the ruling classes, Guiraut Riquier says: Ab tot ditz hom que'l mun es cor- 
regitz E pus que mais no fo es valoros Gr. 248,45 (Mahn, Werke 4, p. 67), m1, 1. 
Using a commonplace, the same author points out that he owes all his poetical 
activity to his lady: Aquel meteis que m’ai Tot per midons o ai, Mas ilh no m’o a 
dat. Ab tot si lin sai grat, Car m’es per lieys vengut Letter to G. de Rofian 1. 64 
(Mahn, Werke 4, p. 123); Si fossetz d’amar ardida, Re no'i pogr’om melhurar. Ab 
tot so etz vos ses par E murs e castels e tors D’onor e de beutat flors Rig. de Berb. Gr. 
421,1 (ed. Anglade, Rev. des langues rom. Lx,256), v, 7.% Al cum saup las .V. claus 
emblar Dels .V. sens, don naysson totz bes, Amors selh jorn, que'm fon promes, Qu’ieu 
vi lieys qu’a beutatz ses par. Et ab tot so, qui ditz qu’amors enjans Fa, dic que men, 
que'ls destricx els afans Que don’amors son ricx plazers presatz Izarn Marq. Gr. 
256,1 (ed. Appel, Inedita, p. 167), 1, 5. 


The foregoing quotations, I think, make it clear that ab could well 
form the first element of an adversative expression. What remains to be 
explained is the nature of the que in ab so que. 


3. SYNTAX 


Syntactically speaking, the title given to this paper is not quite cor- 
rect. We chose it to distinguish this special use of ab so que from that 
other one in which the phrase has the value of a subordinating conjunc- 
tion with no other meaning than simple ab que, i.e., “provided that’’ or 
“although.”’ Like subordinating ab que and ab so que, per que and per so 
que could be used interchangeably in their various denominations. In 
these expressions so has no independent meaning. It is like the ce in 
French parce que or in Old French avuec ce que, for which Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch* offer some examples, e.g., Avec ce k’ele faisoit Tel joie, ele 
estoit gente et grans, and which they render by ‘“‘ausserdem dass,” 
“zgudem dass.’ This so, then, is of secondary importance, a later ad- 
dition, a kind of support to the que-clause, pointing to what follows, 
serving, as it were, as a bridge or link between ab (or per) on one hand and 
que on the other. As such it is proclitic, has no stress of its own, and the 
whole phrase forms a phonetic unit with no pause between its elements. 

Things are different with the ab so que under study. Here we have to 
do with an expression consisting of two parts, the first element being an 
adverbial adjunct (ab so) with adversative meaning, the second the 
conjunction que. This gue introduces a subordinate clause stating a fact 
which is supposed to be in contrast with what precedes. On the other 

2 Anglade: ‘“‘Malgré tout.” 23 1, 784, lines 14 ff. 
* This is a meaning which has not yet been found for Old Provengal ab so gue. This is an 


amazing fact, because here ab would have its original sense, that of simply adding one fact 
to another. Maybe this lack of evidence is due to a mere coincidence. 
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hand, ab so forms a concept by itself; it stands for a whole sentence 
which, when expressed in a regular, more logical and less condensed way, 
would have to be completed about as follows: “In spite of that (there is 
the fact, it is true) that...’ Ab so que, si donars no fos, Ja no saubr’om 
qui's fora pros is to be understood as: “‘Nevertheless (the fact is there) 
that, if ‘giving’ did not exist, one would not know who really is a man 
of worth.” 

In sentences like this, the expression standing at the beginning (here 
ab so) is, as it were, the predicate while the following que-clause stands for 
the subject. This shows an inverted order of the parts of a sentence, 
which makes us believe that this way of speaking is, or originally was, 
an emotional one, and the abrupt putting together of subject and predi- 
cate, without any verbal liak between them, seems to point in the same 
direction.* An expression which denotes a simple juxtaposition, which 
ab so (que) originally was, cannot be expected to cause a deviation from 
the logical construction of a sentence. It is only its secondary sense, that 
of contrast, which could form the basis for an emotional order of the 
parts of the sentence. 

Unlike the subordinating ab so que, ours does not form a phonetic unit; 
there is, or formerly was, a pause between so and que. The so, stressed 
and not proclitic, refers to, or sums up what precedes. Together with ab, 
it has the same syntactical value as adverbs or adverbial adjuncts in 
Modern French sentences such as Heureusement que je suis ld, moi, 
homme positif (Rod) or Sans doute qu'elle eut peu de peine a me remettre 
(Prévost). Tobler, from whom these two sentences have been borrowed, 
deals with this phenomenon in Section 9 of the first volume of his 
Vermischte Beitrige.* He offers Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Old and 
Modern French examples, and it may be remembered that the German 
language, too, uses phrases of a similar type: cf. Méglich, daB er noch 
kommt; Unglaublich, wie sie sich halt; Merkwiirdig, daG er nichts von 
sich hiren liGt. In these sentences we have adjectives as ‘“‘condensed 
main clauses,’ which could easily be completed by Es ist (méglich, 
unglaublich, merkwiirdig). The same is true of sentences beginning with 
nouns: Schade, da es schon voriiber ist; Kein Wunder, da er beleidigt 
ist. Also with adverbs and adverbial expressions: Kaum, daG er die 
Zihne auseinandermacht.” Noch dazu, wo ich ihn ausdriicklich gewarnt 
habe.** 

In the above-mentioned section of his Vermischte Beitrage, Tobler also 


% Cf. my article, “Old French veaus, seveaus, siviaus; Old Provencal sevals, sivals,” 
Studies in Philology, x11, 16 ff., especially p. 37. 

% Que-Sdtze ankniipfend an adverbiale Ausdriicke der Versicherung, Beschwirung, Vermu- 
tung, Bejahung, Vereinung, an Interjektionen. 

27 This German kaum daL bears some resemblance to French @ peine si, with which Tob- 
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deals with Modern French avec cela gue, which is verbatim the same as 
Provencal ab so que,?® though of different meaning. Schultz-Gora resumes 
the problem of avec cela que in an article entitled ‘‘Ironisches avec cela 
(ca) mit folgendem que-Satz.’’*° As a matter of fact, he does not fail to 
mention Tobler, but in a note,** he seems to question that the former 
was right in putting this phrase together with the other adverbial ex- 
pressions followed by gue. His hesitations are hard to understand in view 
of the title which he gave his article and which appears to be in perfect 
accordance with Tobler’s conception of this syntactical phenomenon. 
They were evidently inspired by a remark of Theodor Kalepky® to 
which Schultz-Gora refers. Kalepky pretends that Tobler had misunder- 
stood the value of the que-clause. He holds that this clause only explains 
the preceding cela. This would imply that, looked at from the other side, 
cela prepares and points to the following que-clause. It seems to me that 
this function of cela is against its nature. Cela refers to what precedes. 

What Tobler really might be blamed for is the fact that he does not 
offer any Provencal example at all of the syntactic phenomenon in ques- 
tion while those from Old and Modern French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian abound in his treatise. But it seems indeed that this kind of ex- 
pression is not too frequent in Old Provengal. Going back to an emotional 
way of speaking, it may not have too well agreed with the rather reflec- 
tive and logical style of troubadour lyrics. Narrative poetry, which is 
much nearer a naive and popular way of speaking and therefore may 
have been the real field of sentences like ours, has not come to great 
importance in Provencal literature. 

Nevertheless, some traces of this stylistic phenomenon are to be found 
in Old Provengal, too. There are first expressions such as mais que, si 
non que, neis que, sivals que (non), which stand for simple mais, si non, 
neis, sivals, so that the gue does not seem to have any living function at 
all. Schultz-Gora, in an article on Old Provengal nescalre,* explains this 
strange and seemingly meaningless que by assuming that a verb such as 
es “is” was originally supplied between mais, neis, si non, sivals and que, 
which introduce a subordinate clause. Thus, mais que “‘but” is supposed 





ler deals in his Verm. Beitr., v, section 4 under the caption of A peine si elle répondait a son 
salut. Tobler too points out (p. 18) that sentences with d@ peine si belong in the same syntac- 
tical category as those treated in the above-quoted article of his Verm. Beitr. 

*8 Attention may be called to the adversative nature of noch dazu (wo), which originally 
only denotes “in addition to.” 

2° It will be remembered that Old Provencal so stands for both French ce and cela. Prov. 
per so is equal to French pour (par) cela, Prov. per so que equal to French parce que. 

” Zschr.f.rom. Phil., Lv, 656-663. % Loc. cit., p. 659. 

% Zschr.f. fz. Spr. & Lit., rut (1929), 100, note 5. 

% Zschr.f.rom. Phil., v111, 87 ff.; especially pp. 91-92. 
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to be understood as mais [es] que . . . “but [the fact is there] that . . . ”’, si 
non que ‘‘except”’ as si non [es] que . . . “if [there is not the fact] that...” 
It seems to me even questionable that there ever was such a verb or 
that it was ever to be supplied. But it appears to be true that mais que, 
si non que, etc., do go back to a usage in which a noun, adjective, ad- 
verb or adverbial adjunct, etc., forming the predicate is followed, 
immediately and without any verbal link, by a subject clause depend- 
ing on que. If this is true, if therefore these fossilized mais que, si non 
que, etc., really belong in the same category as our ab so que, it would 
be a proof that this way of speaking used to be a living one in Old Pro- 
vengal too. This cognizance may speak in favor of the validity of some 
of the evidence wh.ch I shall offer here, all of which is admittedly not be- 
yond doubt. 

Nowhere have such examples been assembled until now. One, it is 
true, was listed in earlier editions of Appel’s Chrestomathie.™ It is from 
Jaufre (ed. Breuer, |. 3269) and runs thus: 


“O ieu,” 
so ditz lo senescals, “per Dieu, 
que de me non aias paor!”’ 


Originally Appel saw in the que of the last line the one that introduces 
a que-clause after an exclamation (per Dieu). Later, however, and so we 
find it in the sixth and last edition of his anthology, Appel abandoned 
this interpretation, listing the case among those in which que introduces 
an independent wish (cf. Modern French Que Dieu vous garde!). There 
is no doubt that such a que existed in Old Provengal. But among the 
examples provided by Tobler there are two which show quite a similar 
construction as that from “Jaufre’’: Dame, pour Dieu, qu’il m’en soit 
dite Veritez (Watriquet), and Par Dieu ..., Primaut, que ne me gabez 
mie (Renart). I would apply Tobler’s viewpoint to our example. 
Appel should have taken into consideration at least one more passage 

in his Chrestomathie. It is No. 13,7, from Cercamon (Gr. 112,4): 

Las! qu’ieu d’amor non ai conquis 

mas cant lo trebalh e I’afan, 

ni res tant greu no’s covertis 

com fai so qu’ieu vau deziran.. . 


Since Appel does not mention this passage in his vocabulary, we do not 
know how he understood the que in the first of these lines. It could hardly 
be a relative pronoun referring to Las, because of the ieu that follows it 
and the no's covertis in line 3, which is in the third person and cannot 
continue a relative clause beginning with qu’ieu. It could, however, have 


* m1, 253. 
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the value of car “‘for,”’ giving the reason why the poet calls himself Jas. 
Whether or not this is true depends on how far the word Jas had already 
advanced on its way to becoming an interjection. If this Jas is such an 
interjection, we are really facing here one of those cases in which a que- 
clause follows an interjection. Here again we may profit by one of Tob- 
ler’s quotations, this time Italian, to give support to ours. One of 
Petrarch’s sonnets begins thus: Lasso, ch’i’ardo, ed altri non mel crede. 
Jeanroy, who edited Cercamon’s poems for the Classiques Francais du 
Moyen Age,* renders the above lines by: “‘Hélas! d’Amour je n’ai conquis 
les tortures et l’angoisse, car rien ne s’obtient® aussi difficilement que 
ce que je désire plus.’”’ The fact that Jeanroy uses hélas and does not trans- 
late the gue seems to show that he, too, saw in this gue the one we are 
dealing with here. 

We best join here another passage with Jas, taken from the Life of 
St. Enimia.*” The nuns think—and they have a reason to do so—that 
the visit of King Dagobert has deprived them of the corpse of their 
saint, because he had ordered it to be transported to the church of 
Saint-Denis. They complain: 


Lassas que mala fom anc vistas, 
1671 c’om ne porte nostre thesaur! 

Que farem mays en cesta vaur,** 

Lassetas e que poyrem far,** 
1674 c’om nos vulha aissi raubar? 


It is, of course, the gue of line 1670 only that interests us here.‘ It raises 
the same questions as the preceding instance. After all, it would be the 
most simple and reasonable way of interpreting the first of these lines by 
rendering it thus: “Alas! to our misfortune we had that visitor (literally: 
we were visited).”’ 

The following is an example for exclamation+ que. It is a passage from 
Giraut de Bornelh, Gr. 242,17 (ed. Kolsen No. 30), vm, 5, which I am 
quoting according to Appel’s text: 


E'l cors es dolz e francs e fis e clars 
de celeis cui jois s’abricha 
lonh de l’avol pretz e d’engan! 


* (Paris, 1922), no. 1, stanza 2. % This translation of covertis is questionable. 

* Edited by Clovis Brunel, Classigues Francais du Moyen Age (Paris, 1914). 

38 “Valley.” 

* Read: Que farem mays en cesta vaur, lassetas, e que poyrem far . . . ?'Put comma after 
Lassas (line 1670). 

* That of line 1672 is, of course, the interrogative pronoun, while those of lines 1671 and 
1674 are the same as we find it in the following passage from Claudel’s Annonce faite a 
Marie, tv, 4: La maison est-elle vide que toutes les portes soient ouvertes? 

“ Behrens-Festschrift (Jena, 1929), p. 181. 
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E de me! que vau pensan 
tan qu’en magrezisc e sec... 


Translation: “And she is gentle and noble and true and pure, she who 
keeps her joyful personality away from meanness and deceit. Alas, poor 
me! I am walking around, sunk in deep thought so as to become meagre 
and dry...” We have to admit that here, too, the possibility is open 
for rendering this que by “for.” 

The same troubadour offers a specimen of our gue following the nega- 
tion. It occurs in Gr. 242,71 (ed. Kolsen No. 10) rv, 4: 


Qui demand’a mans 
dels cobes amans 

s’an domna, desse 
diran: “No, qu’ilh me!” 


The editor translates: ‘If you ask several of the covetous lovers whether 
they have a domna, they will answer at once: ‘No, for she (has) me!’”’ A 
logical explanation would no doubt be able to justify Kolsen’s “for.’ 
However, a causal conjunction here is not only superfluous, it would im- 
pair the laconism of the answer, which should simply be: ‘‘No, she me.” 

A last example, and one which does not seem to be liable to any doubt, 
from “‘Jaufre’’ again (line 3750), represents the case of que following an 
expression of assumption: 


E ben leu que tenra sa via 
deman o l’autre, se l’agrada. 


“And maybe he will leave tomorrow or the day after tomorrow, if it 
pleases him.” 

Though one or the other of the above examples may appear of a some- 
what doubtful nature, it seems to me that, all together, they are strong 
enough to prove the existence, in Old Provengal, of that syntacticai 
phenomenon which Tobler discussed in the section of his Vermischte 
Beitrage so frequently referred to in the present paper. And even if other 
Provengal evidence were missing completely, we should not hesitate to 
join our ab so que to the instances collected by Tobler from the other 
Romance languages. Tobler died in 1910; he had no cognizance of the first 
evidence of this ab so que revealed by Levy in vol. vm of his Provenszal- 
isches Supplementworterbuch, 1915. Had Tobler known it, he would not 
have failed to grant ab so que a convenient place in his article and thus 
have made the present paper, or at least part of it, superfluous. 


New York, N. Y. 
“ It should be remembered, though, that MS. H has di instead of que. 
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THE MELK SALBENKRAMERSPIEL: AN UNPUBLISHED 
MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN MERCATOR PLAY 


By Curt F. BUHLER AND CARL SELMER 


HE Salbenkrimerspiel (Mercator Play) occupies a place of unique 

importance in the history and development of the secular drama in 
German literature. From almost the beginning of Western drama as it 
slowly emerged from the Easter Mass, through the Latin Festival Plays 
of the thirteenth century, to the complete secularization and nationaliza- 
tion of this play in the Fastnachtspiele of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the development of the Salbenkramerspiel has been the subject of 
special investigation by many eminent scholars.’ 

The central theme of the Salbenkrimerspiele concerns the purchase of 
ointment with which to anoint the body of Christ; the three Marys 
(Mary the mother of Jesus, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the wife of 
Cleophas)* visit the Unguentarius (often called Mercator or Medicus) and 
obtain the necessary salves. In the course of time, the play developed 
other réles; the merchant acquired a wife, a servant, a subservant; and 
gradually still other characters made their appearance. The dealings be- 
tween the characters and the negotiations for the purchase of the oint- 
ment presented admirable opportunity for dialogue and ample scope for 


1 The editors wish to express their thanks for the many courtesies extended to them by 
the Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and New York Public Libraries. Mr. Biihler is particularly 
grateful to Dr. Edith Porada for her thoughtful interest and many valuable suggestions. 

2 The enormous literature on the medieval German stage is listed by Maximilian J. 
Rudwin, A Historical and Bibliographical Survey of the German Religious Drama (Pitts- 
burgh, 1924). For the Latin drama, see Karl Young’s monumental The Drama of the 
Medieval Church (Oxford, 1933), especially 1, 401 ff. and Chapter xrv (the plays of Origny, 
Klosterneuburg, Benediktbeuern, and Tours). Particularly useful for the study of the 
present text are: Conrad Diirre, Die Mercatorszene im lateinisch-liturgischen, altdeutschen 
und altfranzisischen religiésen Drama (Gottingen, 1915); Richard Heinzel, Abhandlungen 
zum alideutschen Drama (Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse. Sitzungs- 
berichte, cxxxiv [1896], esp. pp. 55-66); Hans Rueff, Das rheinische Osterspiel (Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, Géttingen. Abhandlungen. Phil.-hist. Klasse. N.F., xvi, n. 1); 
F. Mencik and E. Schréder, “Eine Wiener Rubinus-Rolle,” Zeitschr. f. dt. Altertum, 11, 
263-273; Rudolf Hépfner, Untersuchungen zu dem Innsbrucker, Berliner und Wiener 
Osterspiel (Germanistische Abhandlungen xiv); Ludwig Wirth, Die Oster- und Passions- 
spiele bis sum XVI. Jahrhundert (Halle, 1889), pp. 168-185). Two comparatively recent 
works are absolutely indispensable: Eduard Hartl, Das Drama des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 
1937, 2 vols.) and Alfred Baschlin, Die alideutschen Salbenkrimerspiele (Mulhouse, 1929, 
with pertinent bibliography). 

* Listed so by Sir Paul Harvey, The Oxford Companion to English Literature (Oxford, 
1940), p. 501. The identity of the third Mary is open to question; she is often called Mary 
Salome. Compare James Hastings, A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (New York, 1924) 
under “Brethren of the Lord” [1, 232-237], ‘““Mary the mother of James the Little and 
Joses” [11, 139] and “Salome” [11, 551]. 
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the dramatist to try his skill, the former lending itself to comic inter- 
course, sometimes (as here) of a very coarse nature, while the latter 
tended towards a more dignified and restrained treatment. The ribald 
worldliness of Rubinus and his colleagues stands in sharp contrast to 
the humble piety of the three Marys. In the hands of a skillful writer, 
the Salbenkrimers piel could become a play of considerable literary merit; 
in all cases, however, these plays preserve for us entertaining glimpses 
of the everyday life of the German lower classes in the later Middle 
Ages. The religious element, of course, predominated in the earlier plays; 
in the later ones, the comic motives became the chief feature, as is true 
in the present play. 

Thirteen texts—if Vigil Raber’s Ypocras (a Fastnachtspiel of 1510)‘ 
be included, as it usually is—have been recorded up to the present. It is, 
therefore, of signal importance to announce the discovery of still another 
Salbenkrimers piel and to print the text here with pertinent comments and 
notes; its particular significance for the growth of German comedy will 
become self-evident. 

Text: Alfred Baschlin, in his valuable study noted above, has described 
in detail all the texts of the Salbenkrimerspiele known to him and ar- 
ranged them into groups and subdivisions. However one may feel as to 
the value of Baschlin’s solution for the difficult problem of grouping or 
the accuracy of the (necessarily) highly complicated stemma which he 
appends, it is quite incontestable that Baschlin has presented a clear 
and useful analysis of the various plays and demonstrated the basic struc- 
ture of the Salbenkrimerspiel and the gradual accretions to it in an 
orderly and thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

The present play contains practically all the elements properly be- 
longing to the Salbenkrimerspiel listed by Biaschlin, save for his Latin 
P-Strophen (alternate Group C—Hartl, 11, 6). Specifically, we find here 
the following motives: the first two (Il. 455-458 and 465-467) of the 
Latin C-Strophen (Hartl’s Group C);° the German core, designated by 
by K-Szene or “der deutsche Keim” by Baschlin;* the Nuper veni-song 
(ll. 1-6), though the scribe’s poor Latinity’—also noticeable elsewhere— 
is here conspicuously illustrated; Rubinus’s Ypocras-song (Il. 107-113); 

“So by Baschlin, of. cit. The text is printed by O. Zingerle, Sterzinger Spiele (Wiener 
Neudrucke, x, Wien, 1886); this play is Fastnachtspiel no. 4 and will be cited as Z IV. 
The Alsfelder Passtonsspiel and the Frankfurter Dirigierrolle are here treated as one play, 
since the former is only an expanded version of the latter and the Dirigierrolle (as its name 
suggests) merely outlines the scenes. 

5 Hartl, 11, 6. Cf. also Young, 1, 435-436. 

* This play lacks only sections 1 and 6 of the K-Szene; cf. Baschlin, pp. 14-17. 

7 Cp. also Hartl’s statement (11, 130) to the effect “dass der Bearbeiter, wenn auch nicht 
gerade glinzend, Latein verstand.” 
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the praise of the salves (1. 330 ff.); and various other characteristic 
themes. Whoever undertakes to compare the new text with those previ- 
ously known will quickly ascertain that the Melk play has much in 
common with the Wiener (Wi O), Erlauer (Erl), and Innsbrucker (J) 
plays; it also has points of contact with Raber’s Ypocras (Z IV).* The 
reader will, however, be even more impressed by the fact that, though 
the significant elements found in Melk also occur in WI O, Er! and J, 
none of these three contains a// the motives found in the new text. This 
may be illustrated by the following analysis, in which the presence of a 
theme of the new play also found in the other texts is noted by “‘in’’: 


Melk Erlau Innsbruck Wien 
Nuper veni-song (ll. 1-6) in — in® 
Mercator’s self introduction (1.7 ff.) — -- in 
Pastauche / Lands (Il. 47-64) in> ine — 
Ypocras-song (Il. 107-113) ~- in _- 
Schalkstreit (ll. 293-304) in4 in a 
Latin Group B stanzas (1. 420 ff.) in in® — 
Wife-beating dialogue (ll. 509-514) _ -- in 
Faculdey-line (1. 515) in in _- 
Schlaraffenland (Il. 549-558) in _ -— 


a =by inference, as the Latin itself has dropped out; b =Pastaun; c=spoken 
by Pusterbalk; d =shorter; e =at the beginning of the play. 


It is of great importance for the study of the Salbenkraimerspiele that 
the present play also provides a number of entirely new motives not 
found in any other play, for example the introduction of the Antigua 
vetula and her dialogue with Rubinus, Rubinus’s song when he presents 
the Mercatrix, etc. : 

The Melk play must be representative of a group not listed by Baschlin 
in his discussion on pages 81-82; this group may, in conformity with his 
classification, be designated as Schicht 3*. This would correspond to his 
Schicht 3, save for the fact that the Nuper veni-song is still present, while 
other details (comparable to Wi O) show the influence of Schicht 2bb; 
it also includes his Schicht 4 (all the elements J and Erl have in common 
—for details see Baschlin, p. 82). 

The complexity of Baschlin’s stemma is already such that it seems 
likely that any further alteration or addition would make the confusion 
quite hopeless. It is, indeed, rather more than doubtful if a satisfactory 


® The editions of the various plays are listed by Baschlin and his sigla have been used 
throughout for the sake of convenience. For the Wiener, Erlauer and Innsbrucker plays, 
however, the new texts printed by Hartl (vol. 11) have been used and the line-numberings 
are those of Hartl’s texts. Hartl’s notes to Wi O appear in Lebendiges Erbe. Festschrift fiir 
Ernst Reclam (Leipzig, 1936), pp. 20-61. 
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genealogical tree for these amazingly interrelated texts can ever be 
properly worked out. The number of plays that have come down to us 
is surely only a small fraction of the number that were at one time extant. 
The manuscript errors and corrections indicate, in an altogether con- 
clusive fashion, that practically all the extant plays are copies or elabo- 
rated transcripts of earlier manuscripts. In turn, the plays themselves 
were suited to rustic audiences or, at best, to the emerging bourgeoisie. 
The “prompt” copies for such plays, of which there may well have been 
thousands in their day, were particularly subject to excessive “‘wear and 
tear” and thus disappeared from natural causes. Moreover, with the ar- 
rival of the completely secular drama, professional actors, and better 
educated audiences, the religious plays—whether entirely so or only in 
part, as is true of the present text—lost their popular appeal; the manu- 
scripts for such plays (by that time of little value to anyone) would no 
longer be carefully preserved and possibly even destroyed as useless. 
Finally, it is always wise to bear in mind the words of caution about 
“manuscript contamination” with which the learned editors of the Early 
English Text Society’s edition of Harpsfield’s Life of More (Hitchcock 
and Chambers, pp. xxi-xxxi) prefaced their edition. Of course, this pas- 
sage deals with several manuscripts of the same text but many of the 
points there raised are equally applicable in dealing with distinct—but 
interdependent—texts on the same theme. The author of our new play 
may well have picked his motives from a half dozen or so immediate 
sources, none of which have come down to us and the nature of which 
can hardly be evaluated. Such considerations as these make it extremely 
difficult—indeed, well-nigh impossible—to arrange a genealogical tree for 
these texts which will be satisfactory to every reader, and such a stemma 
has not been attempted here. 

State of the text: There can be no question of the fact that the present 
MS is only a transcript of an earlier one; the physical characteristics of 
the MS itself leave no room for doubt on this question. In several in- 
stances the scribe has repeated by dittography words that he was tran- 
scribing from his source; these have, generally, been cancelled by the 
scribe himself.* Occasionally he misread his source’® and set down in- 
correct words or misinterpreted the Latin contractions of his original;" 
such errors have also often been remedied. Again, the frequent repetition 
of “Rubinus respondit” led the.copyist automatically to write “re- 
spondit’”’ following “‘Rubinus” in line 106, though here a different phrase 
was called for; this too the scribe corrected. There are a few examples of 

* Cf. Il. 92, 190, 241, 380, 537, etc.; not corrected are ll. 243, 293, 458, etc. 


10 E.g. ll. 141, 149, 250, 266, 300, 321, 355, 513, etc. 
u E.g. Il. 3-6, 421, 432, 576 and 593. 
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omissio ex homoeoteleuto which the writer caught in time. On several 
occasions the copyist’s eye seems to have wandered over the page and 
he came dangerously close to omitting or repeating a line or so; fortu- 
nately many of these slips were also eliminated. 

When we come to apparent omissions of portions of text which the 
scribe has made no effort to supply, particularly such as are indicated 
by broken rhymes or incomplete sense, we do not, of course, have con- 
clusive evidence that the MS is only a transcript. Such errors may easily 
have been present in the writer’s immediate source. 

While it is quite certain, then, that the text of the present manuscript 
is not an original compilation made by the scribe himself, it must not be 
overlooked, on the other hand, that the writer may have supplied ad- 
ditions or alterations to the text of his source. The extent of such emen- 
dations (if any) cannot, naturally, be determined in the absence of the 
manuscript from which the scribe made his copy. 

Plot: Both Diirre“ and Heinzel have suggested the possibility that 
the Salbenkrimerspiel may also have been performed as an entirely sepa- 
rate drama without being attached to, or embodied in, other scenes of 
the Easter or Passion Plays. While this belief seemed quite plausible 
(the Erlauer play" in particular being almost a separate entity though 
forming part of a longer sequence), it lacked satisfactory confirmation as 
Raber’s Ypocras is a Fastnachtspiel and the Wiener “Rubinrolle’’ is in- 
complete. The Melk Play, and herein lies its chief significance, supplies the 
necessary proof for the statement that the Mercator Play was performed 
both as an Easter Play and as a separate piece; the manuscript bears the 
Latin title ““Ludus in nocte pasce’" and the text is complete. 

As for the action itself, the play opens with the Mercator’s self- 
introduction" (1. 7 ff.) and his appeal for a servant to help him (1. 23 ff.). 
Acting upon his request, Rubinus presents himself (we may assume that 
he, as well as the other characters who later make their entrance, appears 
from among the audience) and lists his accomplishments. The ensuing 


12 E.g. line 59. 18 E.g. ll. 227, 240, 435, 457, 526, etc. 4 Op. cit., p. 100. 

8 Op. cit., p. 58: “In der That scheint manches darauf hinzuweisen, dass die Quack- 
salberszenen unserer geistlichen Spiele einmal eine selbstandige Existenz gefiihrt haben.” 

6 Of the Erlauer Play, Heinzel (p. 58) remarks that it can readily be designated “als ein 
besonderes Spiel.” He emphasizes the importance of Raber’s ¥ pocras (Z IV) on p. 60. 

” The Trier Play (Hartl, 1, 297) also has the heading “‘Ludus de nocte paschae.” 

** Most Easter plays, no matter how ribald in character, open upon a serious note. 
Hartl (11, 193) observes: “In der Mitte des Osterspiels hat man die heitere Einlage gern 
geduldet, aber der Anfang und besonders das Ende mussten ernst gehalten sein, wenn 
nicht jede Berechtigung schwinden sollte, das Ganze noch ein Osterspiel zu nennen.” The 
present play ends with the Prima Maria singing the stanzas which serve to introduce the 
Trier Easter play (Hartl, m, 48). 
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dialogue between the master and servant touches upon the latter’s 
name(s) and proper salary. When an agreement has been reached, the 
Mercator (1. 88 ff.) requests his assistant to lead him to his place (perhaps 
by means of a procession through the audience back to the stage), 
Rubinus the while proclaiming his master’s capabilities. A very similar 
scene then follows in which Rubinus fetches the Mercatrix and brings 
her to her husband (I. 119 ff.); Rubinus entertains the audience during 
this action with a satirical description of his lady.4* The Mercator there- 
upon compliments his servant for his kindnesses and proceeds to intro- 
duce himself all over again, mentioning his skill as a doctor (I. 171 ff.). 
When the Mercator asks Rubinus to spread his fame, his servant con- 
tends that the work is too much for him and he, in turn, receives per- 
mission to obtain an assistant (1. 201 ff.). Pusterbalk appears; after a 
satisfactory wage has been determined upon, he is hired and is sent out 
(probably into the audience) to announce the arrival of Ypocras and to 
proclaim the doctor’s skill, Rubinus performing similar duties from the 
stege. Immediately thereafter Rubinus recalls Pusterbalk and the two 
announce they will prepare the herbs (1. 259 ff.); they appear to leave 
the stage. Upon the completion of this scene, the Mercator and Rubinus 
seem to enter upon a battle of wills. Rubinus keeps disappearing and is 
called back by his master no fewer than five times;?° each time the serv- 
ant explains his absence or merely reviles the audience or his master 
(1. 271 ff.). Finally Rubinus is prevailed upon to show the Mercator’s 
wares and to herald their virtues; this in turn, leads directly to Rubinus’s 
comic dialogue with the Antiqua vetula (1. 360 ff.). The three Marys then 
appear, singing the usual Latin verses (1. 420 ff.); Rubinus treats them 
with scant courtesy and introduces them to the Mercator (|. 447 ff.). 
This is followed by the familiar lines dealing with the purchase of the 
ointment; here the quarrel between Ypocras and his wife takes place in 
the presence of the three holy women (I. 501 ff.). While the Mercator 
goes to rest, Rubinus persuades the Mercatrix to run away with him 
(1. 534 ff.). Pusterbalk wakes the Mercator and these two leave the stage 
in search for the errant couple (1. 577 ff.). The play ends with the first 
Mary singing the well-known lines beginning “Heu nobis iniernas 
mentes.”” 

The dialogue of the play, in particular, is extremely lively. Hartl has 
aptly summarized this tendency in the Mercator Play when he states: 


19 A very common motive; compare the Satirical Description of his Lady, incorrectly 
attributed to Lydgate and printed by James Halliwell, Minor Poems of Lydgate, Percy 
Society m (London, 1840), no. 34, and the similar one perhaps by Hoccleve and printed 
among his minor poems (EETS, ES, x1, p. xxxviii). 

20 In J, Rubinus has to be called four times; cf. Baschlin, p. 35. 
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“Namentlich in der Krimerszene steht so oft das Wort nur um des 
Wortes willen da, sein Sinn ist in diesen Fallen Nebensache, das Wichtige 
ist der rasche Gang und die witzige Wirkung des Wortes.’”' In turn the 
action is no less vivacious; it is permitted to lag only during the actual 
purchase of the salve by the three Marys. In the rest of the play, the 
comings and goings of Rubinus and Pusterbalk (particularly in the case 
of the former) set a rapid tempo for this drama and present a scene full 
of the characteristic hurly-burly of Market days so familiar to the audi- 
ence of its day. This short summary, then, indicates that the Melk 
Salbenkramers piel is the work of no mean artist. 

Manuscript: The manuscript is written on six leaves of paper, 
224X132 mm. There are 33-36 lines to the page and the pages, numbered 
by a modern hand, are very unevenly ruled to enclose the room for the 
text, approximately 160X105 mm. It is bound in a modern board bind- 
ing. On the first page of the text there is an old library stamp, badly 
obliterated; in the opinion of the editors, the word ‘‘Melk”’ can be dis- 
tinguished in the center of the stamp.” This indicates that the manu- 
script was at one time in the library of the important Benedictine Abbey 
at Melk, Austria ;* it is now in the possession of Curt F. Biihler of New 
York. As the other plays on this theme have been generally accorded the 
name of the place where the respective manuscripts were found or are 
preserved, it has been decided to call the play the Melk Salbenkrimer- 
spiel. 

Script, punctuation and orthography: The manuscript is written in 
brown ink by a legible hand of the first half of the fifteenth century; the 
handwriting is that common to the period, containing the usual ligatures 
and abbreviations, and is without any distinguishing features. The script 
is reasonably similar to that portrayed by Petzet and Glauning™ on their 
plate LIx, a manuscript dated 1430. Judging by the appearance of the 
manuscript, script, orthography and character of the language, it seems 
likely that the manuscript was written down in the first decades of the 


*1 Op. cit., 1, 132, referring to J; see also his notes (11, 201) regarding ‘“Wortwitz” and 
“Wortverdrehung.” 

*2 The editors are obliged to the technical skill of Mark D. Brewer in restoring the 
obliterated stamp to legibility. The stamp, however, differs entirely from those found in 
the Yale Gutenberg Bible, formerly at Melk. 

*3 The manuscript does not seem to appear in Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum qui in 
Bibliotheca Monasterii Mellicensis O.S.B. servantur (1889; vol. 1 only published). It is 
apparently taken from one of those miscellaneous volumes described by E. Ph. Gold- 
schmidt, Medieval Texts and their First Appearance in Print (London, Bibl. Society, 1943, 
pp. 93-95). 

* Deutsche Schrifttafeln des IX. bis XVI. Jahrhunderts (Minchen and Leipzig, 1910-30), 
v. This is a manuscript of Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner (Cgm. 307). 
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fifteenth century. The verse lines of the play are written out as prose, 
though the ending of each line is frequently indicated by means of a 
virgule. While in the first quarter of the play the virgule occurs about 
sixty times, particularly between words written closely together, it is 
used rather sporadically in the rest of the manuscript (about twenty 
times). There are only four punctuation marks (a point raised above the 
line in verses 75, 163, 158, 173). In view of the difficulty of the text, the 
editors occasionally felt compelled to use a period, comma or interroga- 
tion mark, to facilitate the understanding of the text. It is a peculiarity 
of the scribe, evidenced in but few other manuscripts, to put a slightly 
raised point after the letter | at the end of a word, e.g. in nabel 354, feil 
452, vol 228, wol 156, 177, 178, 192, 306. In a few instances the scribe 
uses the broken i, particularly in connection with the ligature /i, e.g. in 
Ji 281; in legit 277 and in a few other instances this broken i can hardly be 
distinguished from the e-symbol. An elongated i-dot, resembling an ac- 
cent, is frequently visible, mostly in the neighborhood of nasals, e.g. din 
493, vorjagin 295. Only one case of superscript vowel is found in the 
entire manuscript, viz. mut 471, no doubt taken over from the Vorlage. 
In a few instances the scribe places dots over the letter y, e.g. in gumpel- 
beyn 155, evn 182, dy rejne 303, esime 315, ene 330, meyne 331, gheschi: dry 
488/9, dy 510. 

Abbreviations: Abbreviations are used rather sparingly throughout the 
manuscript. The symbols employed are as follows: (1) the n-stroke which 
has a rather elongated form covering at times two or more letters. It 
stands (a) for n, e.g. konde 23, ymant 23; (b) for m in double mn, e.g. 
mynner 67; (c) for e in en, e.g. wingarthen 228, bergen 9, verbergen 10, 
glauben 12, komen 7; (d) for m, e.g. in quam 343. While onde appears 
written in this form only three times (43, 53, 146), it appears abbreviated 
with a slightly arched stroke over ond in all other cases. Noteworthy is 
another use of the n-stroke, little known and characteristic of only a few 
Schreibschulen, viz., a short, thick bar placed over the letter « (a) in the 
adjective nue (NHG neu) to indicate a long vowel, e.g. nuen 266, nuens 
288, nuwen 520, nue 497; (b) in the noun mur (NHG Mauer) 321; (c) in 
the adverb mu (NHG nun), e.g. 158, 203, 326, 360, 507, 589; (d) in the 
noun heu (NHG Heu) 374, but heu without bar (probably forgotten) in 
line 372; (e) in the Latin interjection heu (594). (2) the er-hook. This is 
used rather sparingly, chiefly in connection with the prefix ver- (e.g. 
verdynen 28) and the noun herre (about fifteen times); three times it is 
used in der (30, 46, 66). (3) ¢ slightly raised above the line to indicate -it, 
e.g. in fugit 30. 

The Sounds: In the following lines an attempt will be made to enum- 
erate some of the most important features of the sounds of this manu- 
script as a basis for the definition of the dialect. 
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A. VOWELS 


A-sounds: The a-sounds appear written as follows: u, ai, ay, o. 
Lengthening is indicated by Vokalnachschlag (a) in ai, e.g. hait 349, 536; 
haid 287, 370, 440; haistu 170, 470, 478; hait (:stat 451/2); wais 408, 
lait 507; (b) in ay, e.g. haynt (:lang 527/8). Once only o for a in hot 94. 
A and o are seen used interchangeably in ja (41, 447, 472, 538) and jo 
(29, 194, 480), darvmme 146, darvmbe 401 and dorumme 494, 504, lait 
507, Jat 92 and lot (NHG Jasset) 117, lossen 281 and lasze 491, but ghelos- 
sen: strosse 486/7. The form sal is preferred (25, 44, 392, 530, 538), only 
occasionally sol 40, salt 128, 129. O is also preferred in woffin 388, 583, 
domethe 462, domit 186, dornoch 471, dowon 486, dorynne 61, dorfur 399, 
worvmme 95; exclusively do (32, 36, 143, 367, 372, 373, 374, 395, 452, 
558); in noch (NHG nach) 124, 449, brocht ich 335, 341, mosse 490, sloffen 
138, hor (NHG Haar) 338, but har (: war) 71/2. The nature of the a- 
sounds is also indicated by the rhymes. Besides rhymes of short a-sounds 
(e.g. lant: ghenant 7/8, an:man 15/16, armen:warmen 19/20, ander: 
Flander 334/5) and those of short/long vowels (e.g. man:slan 93/4, 
ghetan: stan 118/9, dan: gan 231/2, man:bestan 463/4) and exclusively 
long sounds (e.g. bestan:gan 116/7, stan:gan 128/9, 559/60, han:lan 
484/5) there also occur rhymes of a and 9, e.g. ghelossen:strosse 486/7, 
schone:nome 435/6. Significant for the treatment of’ the MHG verb 
slahen are the following rhymes: ghetan:slagen 523/4, gheslagen: kragen 
535/6, gheslagen:clagen 541/2, and slan:dragen 575/6. 


E-sounds: The MHG sounds e, é and 4 are written with the same 
symbol. Raising of e to i occurs frequently, e.g. is (NHG es) 156, 191, 298, 
more frequently written i/z 321, 350, 361, 378, 403, 404, 429, 525; very 
frequently in the atonic syllable, e.g. in nouns: hauwbin 70, mantil 82, 
flegil 109, 162, sedil 114, kessil 163, buchsin 230, esils 266, slappintaschen 
284, tempil. tretin 286, lorbir 345, kubebinkorn 348, schenkil 364, kauffis 
464 etc.; in adjectives, e.g. kolin weys 160, libis 152, 235, stolzin 264, 
aldin 284, 286, grossis 384, obil 415; in prepositions, e.g. wedir 51, vndir 
70; in verbs, e.g. mogit 12, fugit 24, 30, 234, horit 171, laszin 119, plegin 
230, legit 277, vorjagin 295, iagin 296, vorguldin 306, sagin 460, habit ir 
475, gebit uns 490, gelebin 517, du magist 292. Once gabessir 477 occurs. 
The prefix ver- appears a few times as vor-, e.g. vorguldin 306, vortorbin 
182, vorjagin 295, vortrawt 135, but vernomen 534; zer- appears as zu, e.g. 
zubricht 210. A rare form is wurff (2nd sg. imp.) 280. For Umlauts-e cf. 
Umlaut. Of interest are the rhymes e:i in wedir: gefider 51/2 and stel: wil 
(NHG viel) 111/2. In the long e-sounds occurs gen (<geben): gheschehen 
499/500. 


I-sounds: The short i-sound is written i, y, e, «. For graphic reasons 
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y is frequently used, particularly in the neighborhood of nasals, e.g. ym 
103, yn 111, pynsen 83, grymmick 99. In foreign words y is used in 
Ypocras 107. Occasionally there is also i>e, (a) in open syllable, e.g. 
deze 497, wedir 51, gesneten 64; (b) in closed syllable, e.g. hen 88, en 106, 
stel (: wil NHG viel) 111, brengen 39, 149, but also bringen (: sinnen 352/3), 
gen wer 453. Once spelling ye is encountered in dyesen 445. U for i is seen 
in funffe 495. MHG # appears as a monophthong very frequently, e.g. in 
nouns: wyn 55, sonnen schin 186, vigel 133, wingarthen 228, fint 400, 
wiben 400; in adjectives: glich 17, 171, riche 18, richen 19, ysernne 100, 
fliszig 379; in pronouns: myn 43, 199, myme 88, mynner 132, myne 135, 
myner 124, 200 dynen 518; in verbal forms sin 44, bliben 33, griffen 155, 
abesniden 401, bestricht 463, swiget 509, 511); in the diminutive form -/in, 
e.g. knebelin 45, frauwelin 126, 152, mundelin 140, megetin 358, but once 
lugelein 366 (NHG Léchlein) rhyming with in, fisten 320 (but feisten 319). 
Occasionally ij occurs, e.g. sijt 22, 398, 400, bij 33, drij 194; also in sijt er 
(NHG sieht er) 186, 190. Once t>e:dre 225 (NHG drei). The diphthong 
appears in the following forms: (a) e¢ in weibe 34, bleiben 50, seit ir 413, 
ercenei 469, 474, weip 415; (b) ey in deyn 44, meyn 52, 107, 181, gheseyn 66, 
drey 72, Rubeyn (:sin) 130; (c) ye in bye 138. About the same ratio of 
diphthongized and not diphthongized forms is found in the rhymes. (a) 
Non-diphthongized forms occur in knebelin: din 217/8, 221/2, knebelin: 
sin 235/6, megetin: min 358/9, wiben:sniden 400/1, geschy:dry 488/9, 
Rubin: sin 563/4; (b) partially diphthongized rhymes appear in weip:lip 
249/50, meyn: sin 291/2, weiben: sniden 310/1, lugelein:in 366/7, meyden: 
abesniden 429/30; (c) the new diphthongs appear in treyben: bleiben 49/50, 
weiben: gescheide 318/9, weip: streit 415/6. 


O-Sounds: The o-sounds are found written 0, a, u, They appear as a in 
ader 73, 440, 470, adder 338, 487, wal 220, 529 (but wol 523), abe 239, 589, 
dach 402, marsser 262; sal is very frequent, e.g. 25, 44, 143, 392, 530, but 
also sol 40; in the rhymes one finds wal: sal 529/30. Development of o> 
is seen in burgen 14, stulczer 90, 131 (but stolzin 264), fulget 450, fulgen 
547, 548, cewu 26, ich sulde 301 (but solde 295), sulde man 297, sult ir 504 
(but ir solt 508), ich wulde 296, 300; (6)>u in lugelein 366; (i#)>0 in 
dorren 36. 


U-sounds: The u-sounds, written initially mostly », rarely u, appear 
as u and o. Before double nasal or nasal followed by consonant # is 
usually preserved, e.g. wunderlich 16, wunden 446; before r, however, u 
frequently becomes 0, e.g. korczin 21, dorch 62, spor 450, blutvorst 405, 
dor 391; 0 for u is also found in other cases, e.g. poff 509, schole 569, 571, 
dogende 188, off 277, 326, 354, 510, obel 527, obil 415. MHG i also appears 
as 0, e.g. dorren 36, vor war 418, 460, oberleben 289. The u-rhymes, used 
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in this poem, agree with the above correspondences, e.g. kurcz: wurcz 
207/8, but also morgen : burgen 13/14, entronnen:zunge 63/4, and vor: spor 
449/50, hor:dor 390/1. Generally, no diphthongation of @ took place; 
therefore u-writing is preserved, e.g. muren 301 (:torsulen), torsulen 104, 
302, kume 367, suer 320, huben 323, but once haubin 70, probably the 
influence of the Vorlage. 


B. DIPHTHONGS 


ie: This MHG diphthong appears written as i, y, ie, ye, u(v). Very fre- 
quently 7 is used, e.g. wirden 346, stisse 367, sichtum 240, sichen 239, 
libis 152, dinstu 43, spiscz 555, but lieber 378, wier 437. Occasionally y 
appears, e.g. verdynen 28, verdyne ich 73; in this spelling appear the vari- 
ous compounds of MHG ie, e.g. ymant 23, 206, yndert 249, but irnm 242. 
The spelling ye occurs in mye 412, 528, wye 41, 46, 544. In ommer 127, 131, 
591 and mummer 562, 590, u(v) is used throughout the manuscript. 

iu: This MHG sound is usually spelled u, which indicates the omission 
of diphthongation, e.g. frunden 403, frunt (:kunt) 468, tufel 440, luten 
199, 530, lute 427, hute 94, 428, 514, butel 430, ture 438, 505, ghezug 181, 
ongehure 506, 516, truwe (: berugen) 563. Here we are also concerned with 
the pronoun of the 2nd person plural. It occurs in various forms, mostly 
vch (about 30 times), once only uch 30 and euch 77, the latter no doubt 
the influence of the Vorlage. There also occur vwer 114 and ver (fre- 
quently); only once ewer 487 (Vorlage?). Among the adjectives the 
following examples are found: nuen (dt. pl.) 266, mue 497, nuwen 520, das 
nuens (!) jar 288. 


ei: This diphthong is mostly written ei, e.g. heiszet 151, meister 291’ 
beit (:bereit) 316, gheczeigen 206, 443, feil 452, unheil 501, gheheilen 479, 
leidigen 544. In the neighborhood of nasals ey is often used, e.g. eyn 254) 
eynen 23, keyn 470, alleyne 293, steyn 297, weyn 298, meynes 327. Oc- 
casionally both spellings occur, e.g. heymeliche 34, heimeliche 360; cleyne 
191, cleine 142; weys 60, weis 409; beyden 204, beide 294. Rhymes: alleyne: 
beide 293/4. Very rarely the monophthong is used, e.g. sechet 314, but 
seichtrug 393, ee (NHG Ei) 74, 339, helligen 394. Significant for the pro- 
nunciation of ei are the rhymes let: kleit 144/5, breit:let 165/6, czweye:ee 
(NHG Ei) 338/9. 


ou: This sound is written ou, au, auw. Regularly au is used, e.g. lauben 
12, auch 28, verkauffen 38, lauft 36, strauche 48, faust 537; aw is always 
used in schauwet 380, frauwe 347; rhyme: frauwen:schauwen 124/5; only 
twice ou is used in ougen 188, 192 (but augen 440). Umlaut only in keufft 
487 and du keuffest 492. 


uo: The diphthong is rendered almost exclusively by u, with the ex- 
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ception of mit 471 (Vorlage!) and kue 143, 258, e.g. schuch 27, hut 337, 
gut 336, blutvorst 405; also furen 451 and fure 88. The monophthong also 
appears in the rhyme, e.g. bruch:schuck 209/10, gebussen:fuszen 376/7, 
gut: gheschuet 552/3. Here must also be mentioned koulin 55, possibly 
taken from the Vorlage. 


eu: This diphthong occurs only in the instance of heu 96, 374, rhyming 
with jrfraw (NHG erfreuen), which is significant for its pronunciation. 


UMLAUT 


Umlaut is indicated in writing only in two cases: (a) a-Umlaut, e.g. 
knebelin 35, megde 48, czene 62, 277, lenger 128, hende 165, erczeney 193, 
gense 554, selde 395, rete 544, berting 524, czenkynne 409, wer isz 361, tet 
375; (b) ou-Umlaut, only in two instances, viz. keufft 487, keuffest 492. 
All other Umlaut remains undesignated, so that one encounters such 
forms as grusze 126, grunet 81, jrfraw 375, mochte 121, buchsin 230, floe 312, 
etc. Double forms occur in schalk (alle schalke 295, but alle schelke 297, 
mit schelken 299, 301). 


C. APOCOPE, SYNCOPE AND EPITHESIS 

Syncopation, chiefly of e, is found frequently, particularly when the 
end of a stem of a word resembles its ending. This is the case (a) in the 
acc. sgl. masc. of the indefinitive article, e.g. eyn bunt schuch 27, eyn 
mantil 82, eyn flegil 109, eyn schonen scharfunckil 184, eyn rock 212, eyn 
ghenos 202, eyn schenckil 364; in the acc. sgl. masc. of the pers. pronoun, 
e.g. meyn hern 92, ir kragen 367; (b) in the dative sgl. e.g. eyme 138, 300, 
315, myme 129, 147, 351, 363, 566, irme 361; (c) in the dative pl., e.g. 
den (NHG denen) 311; (d) in the 3rd pers. sgl. of verbs, the stem of which 
ends in d, e.g. her bint 354; (e) in the 2nd pers. pl. imperative, e.g. ¢ret 91, 
459; (f) in the infinitive, e.g. weyn 298, steyn 297; (g) in the past part. of 
the weak verb, e.g. geschant 61, 329. Apocope can be observed very fre- 
quently, (a) in the nom. and acc. sg. fem., e.g. ver salbe 38, myn zunge 64, 
ir nase 162, ir wangen 163, ir hende 165, eyn ente 168, ver czene 277, meyn 
frauwe 347, ir maiten 353, eyn heimeliche mayt 360, eyn gans 367, keyn 
salbe 470, din phennige 493, eyne nase 139, eyn kue 143, seyn varbe 269, 
seyn muter 109, eyn blutvorst 405; (b) in the verb, e.g. (ich) wart 48, fur 
ich 132, brocht ich 341, wer (NHG ware) 361, geb ich 494, ich tret 449, 
beszer (subj.) 442, gabessir (subj.) 477. Loss of final is found rather fre- 
quently and should by no means be regarded a scribal error, as is proved 
by the rhymes; aside from such forms as sulde mir 372, sulle mir 483, 
there occur the following rhymes: bliben:weibe 33/4, entronnen:zunge 
63/4, dingen: schillinge 75/6, salben: kalbe 241/2, wurcze: wurczen 265/6. 
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dritte: Egipten 340/1, herre: gheleren 368/9, trage:iagen388/9, czenkynne: 
hynnen 409/10, swancze: mosanczen 513/4, twinge: beginnen 526/6, ghe- 
segenne: begengen 531/2, keren:lere 545/6, truwe:berugen 561/2. Loss of 
en is indicated for the pronunciation e.g. in weil (NHG feil): gheheilen 
478/9. No apocope is seen in sammenunge 120, nor can the loss of ¢ in 
meisterschaff 199, 238, koste 503 etc. be considered as pertaining to this 
development; this is found in some related texts, and is not a scribal error. 
Epithesis of unorganic « is observed occasionally, e.g. in rechte 170, 
criste 388, eckestein 304, stene 427, gancze 358. The rhymes shew the fol- 
lowing examples, siocke:rocke 81/2, glich:riche 171/2, 245/60, 2necht: 
rechte 213/4, Pusterbalk: schalke 259/60, wech: gensedrecke 158/9. 


D. THE VERBS gédn, stan, lin, hin 


gan: The form gan is used exclusively in the rhyme, e.g. gan: ghetan 
117/8, dan: gan 231/2, laszen: gan 251/2, lan: gan 350/1, 362/3, stan: gan 
560/1, man: gan 413/4; in all other cases gen is preferred, e.g. 3rd pers. 
sgl. pr. get 510, gehet 552, 1st pers. pl. imperative gen 453, 2nd pers. pl. 
pr. get 410, 2nd pers. pl. imperative get 449, but 2nd pers. sgl. imperative 
ganck 231. 


stan: The form stan is used in the rhyme exclusively, e.g. stan: gan 
128/9, 559/60, stan:dan 507/8, ghetan:stan 118/9, man:bestan 463/4, 
bestan:kram 419/20, bestan:cram 87/8, bestan:gan 116/7; in ail other 
instances sten is used, e.g. 3rd pers. sg. pr., stet 145, 453, 471; 2nd pl. pr., 
stet 167, 3rd pl. pr. stene 427 (with epithetic e). 


lan: Infinitive lassen 25 (:hosen), (laszen:gan 251/2); han (:lan) 
484/5; lan (: gan) 362/3; 2nd pers. sgl. imperative /a 87, 513; 2nd pers. 
pl. imperative Jat 92, lot 117, lait 507. 


han: Infinitive haben 202; once han ich 346; otherwise han is used 
mostly in the rhyme, e.g. man: han 482/3, han:lan 484/5. 


E. CONSONANTS 


Labials: Hardening of the b-sound is seen only in two cases, i.e. pynsen 
83 and pulseren 281. Only once 6 and are used interchangeably, in 
Busterbalk 219 and Pusterbalk 237, 259, 590. Medially and between 
vowels b is used exclusively. Once u is written for b in Prauant 60. Inter- 
vocalic 6 is once eliminated in gen (NHG geben) 499. In the final position 
p is used regularly, e.g. wip 280, weip 249, 415, 472, leip 473, leyp 144, 
166. Doubling of p can be observed in coppil 97, ackertrappen 116, slap- 
pintaschen 284, stamppen 265 etc. Initial p (aside from such examples as 
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poff 509, pulvern 590) remains unshifted, e.g. paffen i38, plegin 230, 
pennige 489, peffer 554; but in a few cases ph is written, e.g. phabin 136, 
phennige 493, phennige 497; no shift took place in the medial position, 
e.g. stamppen 265, stampestu 273, and in the final position, e.g. kamp 416. 


The f(v)-sound is expressed by f, », w, (m), and ph. Spelling of f is 
seen e.g. in fich 49, fint (NHG Feind) 400, fulget 450; the symbol » is 
preferred in vras 111, 109, varbe 269, vaste (NHG fasste) 385 etc. No dis- 
tinction is made in the spelling of wurcze (NHG Wurzel) and wurcze 
(NHG Furze), as can be seen from the following examples, wurcze: esils 
wurczen 265/6, wurcze: wurcze 332/3; as these two similar words are used 
in an easily understandable joke, a difference in the pronunciation of the 
two w-sounds was either minute, or did not exist at all. The use of w 
for v is also seen in dowon 486, wil (NHG viele) 427, wil (NHG viel) 257; 
v stands for w in blutvorst 405, reverse spelling, v for w can be observed in 
vol (NHG wohl) 493; w and f are used interchangeably in weil (: gheheilen) 
478/9, but feil 452; wederspil 258, but gefider 52; noteworthy is wais 
(NHG Fass) 408. As the result of careless articulation wir appears a few 
times as mir, e.g. 232, 294, 372. Once the form enphat 150 occurs. After 
short and long vowel f is very frequently doubled, e.g. lauffen 37, verkauf- 
fen 38, kauffis 464, kauffen 454, keuffest 492, sloffen 138, geschaffen 137, 
paffen 138, krafft 200, woffin 388 etc. Moreover, doubling takes place after 
r, e.g. dorffte 417, after n, e.g. funffe 495, at the end of a word, e.g. off 103, 
war ff 386, wurff 280. Single f is used mostly for old intervocalic f and 

f<b6 in loanwords, e.g. tufel 440. 


Gutturals: Initial g is mostly g, never k; in the prefix ge- very frequently 
ghe is found, e.g. ghenant 8, ghebrant 62, gheschant 61, 329, gheseyn 60, 
ghenemen 78, ghetan 118, ghenos 202, ghesunt 276, ghebeten 287, gheleren 
369, ghefallet 407, ghewern 418, gheczeigen 443, wolghetan 454, ghewesen 
305, gheheilen 479, ghewan 481, ghelossen 486, gheschy 488, gheschen 500, 
ghegeben 521, ghesegenne 531, gheslagen 541; rarely ge- is used, e.g. gesne- 
bin 64, geschaffen 137. In the final position g is usually g, rarely k (Puster- 
balk 237, 259, 590), occasionally ck, e.g. grymmick 99, mack 102, sirancke 
401, iungelinck (:dinck) 441/2. Once ch in sprinchen 591. Contractions: 
t<igi, e.g. leit 188, 395, 4<age, e.g. trichet 337, tret 100; ai<age, e.g. 
maiten 349, 353, mayt 360 (but maget 573), vnverzait 167, rayt 168. 


K initially and before vowels is usually written k (but coppil 97), but 
before r and /, c is used frequently, e.g. clar 149, criste 388, cram 88, 326, 
(but kram 420), cramer 468, (but kramer 476), cleine 142, cleyne 191, 
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cleider 520, cletten 82, clettich 98, clagen 403, 543, gheclaget 541 (but klagen 
397); but & in kragen 367. In the medial and final position mostly ck 
is used, e.g. starck 342, but stark 503, schenckil 364, ackertrappen 116, 
schalck 220, drinck 80, banck 151, danck 235, strancke 401, starck: marg 
342/3, but stark: mark 503/4; interesting is Eckkart 54; unusual forms are 
marg 343, marchte 37, and drang (NHG Trank) (:lang) 253/4. The verb 
kommen uses the gu-forms only in the preterit. 


H (ch) is dropped once initially in als 401. Very frequently her appears 
for er (pers. pr), e.g. 25, 28, 33, 35, 100, 190, 323, 352, 354, 366, 374; 
also in the prefix er-, e.g. herschelle 53. Medial h is dropped in hoe 313, 
czeen 224 (but czehen 356); important for the pronunciation of medial 
his the rhyme geschen: gen (< geben) 499/500. The verb slahen appears as 
slan (:dragen) 575 only in the rhyme, whereas the regular forms are 
slagen 396, gheslagen (:kragen 536/7), gheslagen:clagen 542/3. Anor- 
ganic h is shown in hallenthalbe 462. 

Dentals: The d-sound usually appears as d initially (but tuncket 118,454, 
duncken 392). Shortening of the preceding vowel is indicated by dd in a 
few instances, e.g. adder 338, 487 (usually ader), widder 358, 518, widderfarn 
381, 383. Final ¢ always appears as ¢, e.g. grunt 191, leit 361. Gmc. p in 
twinge 525 is unshifted. 

Initial ¢ appears in most cases as /, e.g. tufel 285, 287, 440, ture 438; 
but d appears in dage 190, 517, Oster dag 512, verdagen 102, dogende 188; 
likewise ¢r- is used in traget 387, trichet 337, vsz treyben 49, tempeltretin 
286 and dr- in drang 253, verdragen 402, dragen 508, 555, 576. In the medial 
position between vowels d is used only once in guden 13; lt is found only 
rarely, e.g. alt 399, rhyming with schalk, altes weip 249, vergelten 493, 
but /d appears frequently, e.g. vorguldin 306, schelden 419, selden 214, 216, 
kalden 20, alde 26, 516, alden 27, 97, 280, 282, 310, 318, 387, 390, 400, 
aldin 284, 286, ghewaldeklichen 187, solde 96, 178, 295, sulde 297, 299, 301, 
350, 362, 372, wulde 296, 300, 302, 377, 396, wolde 418, kunde 352, 357, 
beginde 373; nd appears always in onder 280, 310, 323, 347; rd is seen in 
firde 315, wirden (NHG vierten) 346. MHG tuon appears in this text as 
follows: Ist pers. sg. pr. tum ich 214, 328, but dun ich 89, 243; 3rd pers. 
sg. pr. is dut 156; 1st pers. pl. pr. tun wir 263, 2nd pers. sgl. imperative, 
tu 196, 238; 2nd pl. imperative dut 378; 1st pers. sgl. praet. subj. dete 
544; 3rd pers. sg. pret., tet 375; past. part. ghetan 454. tt is used chiefly 
after short vowels, e.g. dritte 314, 340, cletten 82, clettich 98; also in hutte 
512, gutter pennige 489. Once twice th is used, in domethe 462, wingarthen 
228. Initial s is preserved in (a) sl, e.g. slegel 161, verslint 164, slagen 396; 
(b) sm, e.g. snabel 168, sniden 311; (c) sw, e.g. swinge 52, swarczen 133, 
swester 453. In the sal-forms, too, s is used in every case. In the final posi- 
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tion the round s-symbol is used in all instances. Spelling of z is seen in 
waz (NHG war) 95. 


The shifted ¢-sound is expressed (a) initially by z, e.g. zijt 187, 394, 
zunge 528; by cz, e.g. czwu 26, czene 62; (b) medially by cz, e.g. herczen 
361, Rorczin 21; by sz, e.g. seszen 300, wursze 215, vergeszen 346, siszen 
151; by scz, e.g. Raszcen 96, spisczen 112; by ss, e.g. messer 431, grossis 
384; by s, e.g. ir must 397; (c) finally by cz, e.g. schacz 31, holcz 36; by z, 
e.g. daz 95, 388, 393, 397; by s, e.g. das 306, is 191; by sz, e.g. isz 192, 
403; by ss, e.g. biss 111; by scz, e.g. bloscz 70, groscz 69. Occasionally one 
encounters z for s in such examples as zo 278, alzo 57, 264, 356, 359, deze 
497, zelig 472. 


'F. LIQUID AND NASAL SOUNDS 


Double / is encountered not infrequently, e.g. willen 43, Hollant 59, 
Prollant 59, sellig 123, helligen 394, heillet 446; double r is very rare, e.g. 
irren 53; loss of r observed in the nexus rht, e.g. fochte 574, but furchte 
572; mm is rather common, e.g. grymmick 99, vmmer 123, 517, kommen 
154; also warumme 71, darvmme 146, dorumme 494, 504, dorumme 490, but 
darvmbe 535, darvmbe 401; shortening of the preceding vowel by mn is 
seen in kenne 176, dannen 63, etc. 


Versification: Of necessity, the poetic style in a popular play of this 
sort is not of great importance, The predominant meter is the four-stress 
line, but the verses display all manner of variations; the number of sy]- 
lables per line varies all the way from four to more than fifteen. In certain 
instances it might be more apt to speak of the play as written in rhymed 
prose. Such lack of uniformity is clearly the result of the mixed origin 
of the text, of which mention has already been made; the corrections 
(and miscorrections) of the successive revisers and scribes are also re- 
sponsible for the modifications in the basic metrical form of the coun 'cts. 


Dialect: A survey of the sounds of our text shows conclusively that the 
Upper German dialects, i.e., Bavarian, Alemannic and East Franconian, 
can safely be excluded. The state of the consonant shift and treatment of 
the MHG long vowels also permit the elimination of Middle and South 
Franconian, thus leaving Rhine Franconian as the dialect of the text 
in question. In view of the heterogeneity of its structure with the ensuing 
and inevitable contamination of the language, it will be a difficult, and 
perhaps dangerous task to attempt to localize the text within this terri- 
tory. Nevertheless, the following suggestions serve to offer a further de- 
lineation within the limits of the Rhine Franconian dialect. The southern 
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boundary line is indicated by the d/t-shift and the absence of -ent-forms 
(2nd. pl. pr.) which, reaching down from the Alemannic territory, can be 
found as far as Darmstadt and (to a Jesser degree) even at Mainz. Thus 
we are enabled to discard Rheinhessen and Starkenburg. A northern 
boundary line, south of the 5/f-line, can be established by the naust- 
forms, which, as shown by the Sprachatlas (AfdA, x1x, 207), form a 
southern line running from Braubach (on the Rhine) to Kramberg, 
Homburg, Nauheim, Wenings, Herbstein, Lauterbach and Alsfeld; this 
excludes, roughly speaking, the territory north of the Lahn and Northern 
Oberhessen. Southern Nassau and the Southern part of Oberhessen thus 
remain as the most likely place of origin for the dialect of the Melk 
play. 

The most important city and cultural center of this territory in the 
fifteenth century was Frankfurt, famous for its theatrical performances, 
particularly of the Passion Plays.* Indeed, the language of these plays, 
though chronologically belonging to a different period,” shows a striking 
similarity with that of the Melk play.% The Frankfurter Dirigierrolle, 
which also contains the Mercator scene,” is known to have served as a 
model for other Passion plays produced in the vicinity, e.g., in Alsfeld 
(1501) and Heidelberg** (1513). We are, therefore, justified in supposing 
that the Melk play may have originated in Frankfurt or in one of the 
neighboring Hessian towns.”® 


4 Cf. R. Froning, op. cit., “Nachrichten iiber Auffiihrungen geistlicher Spiele in Frank- 
furt,” pp. 535-546. 

* The Frankfurter Dirigierrolle (ed. R. Froning, op. cit., pp. 340-374) was written be- 
tween 1350 and 1384, and the Passion play (ibid., pp. 375-546) in the year 1493. 

% The Frankfurter Dirigierrolle contains only the initial words of passages and only a 
few wordsin German. Nevertheless, even in these few words there is a remarkable similarity 
with identical words in Melk, e.g., swig 5, uch 11, stet uf 13, kunde ich 22, frunt myn 60, 
iz 79, richer kunig 84, min geist 323, sagit an 334, dun wir 345, gedan 368, leyder 376, ir sullet 
uwer fochte lan 387, uffenbar 427 etc. The Passion play, however, with its 4408 lines of 
German text shows, despite the omission of the Mercator and resurrection scenes, all the 
characteristics of the Melk play. A few indicative words can be given: ich focht 3131, 
widder 3235, plegen 800, dach (NHG doch) 3726, ader 3814, ist (NHG es) 3019, dogenliche 
419, tufels, 734, lude 22, hait 3, wolde 4, brengen 580, sal 3531, Eya 3452, phij (NHG pfui) 
2558 etc. 

27 The Mercator scene consists of only twenty-three lines (Il. 355-378); it nevertheless 
contains all the important persons of the play, viz. mercatores, medicus, uxor and the three 
Marys. 

8 Cf. R. Froning, op. cit., p. 328. 

2° Religious plays were performed e.g. in Friedberg (1465, 1482), Butzbach (1417, 1495), 
and Marburg (1452, 1454, 1459, 1493, 1495, 1499); cf. E. Zimmermann, “Das Alsfelder 
Passionsspiel und die Wetterauer Spielgruppe,” Archio fiir hessische Geschichte und Alter- 
tumskunde, N.F., v1, 12, 13. 
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TEXT* 


Incipit ludus in nocte pa§ce. Primo mercator' exijt cantando quod 
§fequitur 
Nuper?® veni de Studio 
§cio quod tota regio 
non mihi coequalem 
§cit, non e§Se parem 
hoc loquor ab§que fraude 
et fine ficta laude 
Item cantat Ich* bin komen in dy lant 
MagiSter Ypocras‘ bin ich ghenant 
In tal vnde auch in bergen 
10 Kein wurcz kan {ich verbergen 
Daz rede ich mit lauben 
Daz mogit ir wol glauben 
et dicit Vnfer herre got gebe vch guden morgen 
Got muf§cz vns alle vn§er Sunde burgen 
15 Nu §et mich alle an 
Ab ich icht Sy eyn wunderlich man 
Nu horit, ir herren, alle glich 
Beide arma vnde riche 


* Textual variants appear at the end. 

1 Baschlin (referred to as BA in the notes), p. 16 observes that mercator is the usual form 
in the earlier plays, while medicus is a later development. 

? The Latin text has been badly garbled by the copyist; it is impossible to say how 
much of this is his own fault or what errors are those of his predecessor(s). These lines in 
Erl 119-124 read as follows: 


Nuper veni de studio nescit, nec habet talem. 
scio, quod tota regio hoc loquor sine fraude 
mihi coequalem sed tamen ficta laude. 


As Hartl (11, 198) correctly states, this is “eine lateinische Vagantenstrophe, in der das 
Marktschreierische mit einem Kérnchen Aufrichtigkeit gemischt ist.” For versification 
and accent see #bid., 191. In Wi O, the Latin text is wanting, but it must have been in the 
source, as BA (p. 20) proves. 

3 See note 18 above. In the present play, there is no indication that any soberer beginning 
ever formed an introduction to this text. 

4Cf. W. Arndt, Die Personennamen der deutschen Schauspiele des Mittelaliers (Breslau, 
1904), p. 25; compare Z IV, 19-20. Hartl (11, 198) points out that this is the oldest form of 
the self introduction in these plays. 


‘ 


Ich pin neulich chémen von Pareis 
auf erznei hab ich allen fleis (Er] 125-126; cf. Wi O 508-509; 
Rh 531-532). 
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Ir richen vnde ir armen® 
20 Ir kalden vnde ir warmen 
Ir korczin vnde ir langen 
Als ir her fijt ghegangen 
Konde mir ymant gheczeygen eynen knecht 
Der mir zu din{te fugit recht 
25 Den §al her zu mir la{fen 
Dem wil ich geben czwu alde hofen 
Vnde eyn bunt §chuch mit alden rimen 
Wil her Sy auch wol verdynen 
Rubinus occurrit mercatorem(!) clamando 
Jo, herre, hye i{t eyn knecht® 
30 Der uch zu din§te fugit recht 
Wolt ir yme geben eynen §chacz 
Der do behalt der buben placz 
So wulde her auch bij vch bliben 
Vnde heymeliche machen zu verm weibe 
35° Vnde her i{t eyn knebelin §o §tolcz’ 
Der do lauft do her von dem dorren holcz 
Vnde kan zu marchte lauffen 
Vnde ver §albe wol verkauffen 
Mercator reSpondit 
Ach, machtu mir den brengen 
40 Der §ol wol ghedingen 
Rubinus reSpondit 
Ja, herre, wye duncket vch vmbe mich 
Medicus reSpondit 
Truwen, knebelin, dar zu sich 
Vnde din§tu mir nach dem willen myn 
Deyn lon §al dir bereyt {in 
Item dicit 45 Nu §age, helt knebelin, 
Wye i§t doch der name din 


5 An example of “inkhorn terms” and found in practically all the Mercator plays. BA, 
p. 29, suggests that the Werbeszene (hiring of Rubinus) originally followed the Nuper 
veni-introduction. 

6 Cf. J 548 ff.; RR 42 ff.; etc. 

7 Erl 135-138: ich bin ein chndblein stolz 

vnd lauff da her von Drisholz. 
ich kan chauffen und [ver]chauffen 
und von markcht zu markcht lauffen (cf. RR 26-29). 
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Rubinus re§pondit® 
Herre, Sye hei§zen mich Pa§tauche® 
Vnde wart der megde vnder dem Strauche (1”) 
Wen Sy daz fich v§z treyben 
50 Welche dan do hinde bleiben 
Dye zucke ich zu mir wedir 
Vnde her §winge meyn gefider™ 
Vnde her§chelle ir irren bart 
So hei§t §y mich Eckkart 
55 Sy §chencket mir met vnde koulin wyn 
Herre, Rubin i{t der name meyn 
Alzo, herre, bin ich ghenant 
Alle lant {int mir wol bekant"® 
Pruffenlant, Ruffenlant, Hollant vnde Prollant" 
60 Pulnerlant vnde Prauant, noch weys ich eyn lant 
Dorynne wort ir ghe§chant 
Vnde myne frauwe dorch dye czene ghebrant” 
Vnde wert ir nicht von dannen entronnen 
Mir wer vs ge§neten myn zunge 
Mercator 65 Nu fage an, §tolcze Rubin,” 
Waz mag ghefeyn der lon din 
Rubinus dicit Herre, ich en neme nicht mynner wen czwelf marg 
Mercator dicit Trauwen, dye rede i{t mir zu §tarcke 
Nu, wye ift doch din lon §o gro§cz 
70 Nu biftu vndir der haubin blo§cz™ 


* J 546 and Wi O 530: Herre, wy duncket uch vm mich? 

® This passage is practically identical with Er] 153-162 and J 682-691, though in the 
latter play it is spoken by Pusterbalk; see also RR, 16-25. For the names compare Arndt, 
op. cit., and BA 31-32. 

% J 687: vnd erswinge er ir geveder. 

10 BA (p. 23) points out that in most plays the Landeraufzéhlung is attached to and fol- 
lows the Ypocras song; comparable lists are printed in BA. See also the English Play of the 
Sacrament, printed in Transactions of the Philological Society (1861), 101-152. 

1 “Die stidéstliche Tradition, Erl III, Rub. R und mit ihr Innsbr. (nach Hépfner S. 135) 
kennt das ferne Brabant nicht und schreibt Prolant (kontaminiert aus Brabant+Polant),”’ 
Rueff, op. cit., p. 122. Oddly enough Brabant seems to occur as Prauant in the next line 


of the text. 
2 Dennoch wayss ich ein lantt, : 
Doch ward er durich dy zend geprant (RR 125-126; so Er. 
568-569; cf. Z IV, 32) 
bad Nu sage, liber Rubeyn, 
was ist das lon deyn? (Wi O 554-555; cf. Erl 163-164) 
uu Wy mag gesin din lon so groz? 


Nu bistu doch vnder der huben bloz! (J 574-575; cf. Erl 171-172) 
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Rubinus dicit Warumme en §aget ir nicht war 
Nu habe ich noch wol drey kolpechte har“ 
Der lon verdyne ich wol drey ader czwene™ 
Ich bin rauch als eyn ganz ee 
Mercator re§pondit 
75 Rubin, wiltu §chire dingen 
Ich wil dir geben czwene §chillinge 
Rubinus dicit Herre, §o habit euch verSag 
Des lons ich nicht ghenemen mag 
Mercator reSpondit 
Rubin, wiltu ader nemen das 
80 So is vnde drinck vorbas. 
So grunet der §tocke’” 
So gebe ich dir von cletten eyn mantil vnde rocke 
Vnde von pynfen eynen §chauphut 
So wir§tu dan hochghemut 
Rubinus repondit 
85 Herre, daz wil ich gerne nemen 
Daz ir mit {chanden mu({zet leben 
Mercator re§pondit 
Rubin, §o la deyne rede beStan 
Vnde fure mich hen zu myme cram 
Rubinus re§pondit 
Herre, daz dun ich alzuhant 
90 Als eyn §tulczer wygant 
Et Sic properat viam clamando 
Weycht ir vnde tret ober hor™® 


” Ich bin vnder der huben nyrgent so kal, 
ich habe in dem nacke kulpechte har! (J 576-577; cf. Hartl’s 
note, p. 306) 
aad Wer do hot eyn hor adir czwei, 
der wirt rauch alz eyn ganssei. (Wi O 586-587; cp. Z IV, 291 and 
Hartl, 1, 93) 
11 J 579-582: So gronet daz graz 
vnd loubit der stog 
vnd czickelt der bock, 
so gebe ich dir durch luftgen eyn rock 
See also Hartl’s note and compare Erl 235-244, which Hart! (11, 202) believes to be a 
parody of a Minnelied. 
18 Erl 93-96: Weicht, fr herren all, 
das mein herr icht vall! 
Mein herr ist ein zarnig man: 
er trit ein eisneineu prich an. 
Cp. also RR 3 and J 611-616. 
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Vnde lat myn hern her vor 
Meyn herre i§t eyn czornig man 
Her hot mich hute noch czu §lan (2°) 
95 Worvmme daz waz, daz wil ich vch fagen 
Ich §olde der ka§czen heu tragen 
Vnde coppil eynen alden wagen 
Vnde dye hunde in das clettich jagin 
Meyn herre i§t eyn grymmick man 
100 Her tret eyn y§ernne bruch an 
Wen her Slet an den kragen 
Daz mack fich nimmer verdagen 
Ym lauffen off dye bulen 
Alz wye dy tor§ulen 
105 Dorvmme §olt ir befeyte Stan 
Vnde en her vorla{Sen gan 
Tunc Rubinus cantat ducendo mercatorem ad fedem 
Hye” kompt meyn meiSter Ypocras 
De gratia bovina 
Seyn muter eyn flegil vras 
110 In arte medicina 
Sy vras yn gar bi§§ vff den §tel?° 
Dar czu der §pi§czen kegel wil 
Daz lot lot lotlyn do leyt dy 
et dicit Herre, hye i§t vwer fedil 
115 Hy moget ir wol §i{zen nyder 
Ir ackertrappen, ir Solt befeyte beStan 
Vnd lot myne frauwe her vor gan 
Rubinus dicit Herre,” daz tuncket mich nicht wol ghetan 
Daz mir meyn frauwe la§zin Stan 
120 In eyner fammenunge 
Si mochte vns abe werden ghedrungen 


19 Cf. BA, p. 24: “Das Ypocraslied fehit in Wi O und Erl, den beiden Spielen, welche 
dafiir . . . als einzige die Nuper veni-tradition kennen.” Both these songs appear to have 
come from the popular Vaganteniyrik. See J 623-626, Rh 531-534, Alsf. 7483-7484 “de 
gratia bovina,” Z IV, 7 and 219, RR 57-60 “‘de gratia wavina,” and Mastitk4t, 27-30; 
cf. Rueff, op. cit., p. 121. 

20 The following lines are an enlargement of 1. 109, not found elsewhere. 

*1 In Erl 354-357, the Medicus asks where his wife is and sends Rubinus for her. Rubinus 
says (360-362): “und dunkcht mich auch nit wol getan, 

das fr sei allain habt lassen stan 
under diser sammung.” 
The Medica speaks to Rubinus, who quickly silences her derogatory remarks about her 
husband: “Frau, lass di red bestan: 
Du solt mit mfr zu meinem herren gan (Erl 408-409). 
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Mercator reSpondit 
Habe danck, helt Rubin, 


Daz du vmmer fellig mu§zet {in 
Nu lauff mir noch myner frauwen 
125 Das {i got mu§cze {chauwen 
Rubinus currit ad uxorem et dicit 
Got gru§ze dich, liebes frauwelin, 
Daz du vmmer §ellig mu{zet {in 
Du §alt ny lenger hye Stan 
Du §alt zu myme herrn gan 
Uxor ad Rubinum dicit 
130 Gerne, lieber Rubeyn, 
Daz du vmmer fellig mu{zet fin 
Tunc Rubinus ducit eam cantando 
Was fur ich an mynner hant?” 
Vigel, rofen vnde eynen §warczen §chorbrant 
Hey, vorczelofe! 
et dicit 135 Hye kompt myne frauwe vortrawt® 
Mir irrer phabin hut 
Sy i§t §o gar wol ge§chaffen™ 
Ich want Sye §loffen bye eyme paffen. 
Sye hat eyn nafe als eyn Specht 
140 Sye hat eyn mundelin als eyn hecht 
Ir hals ift ir ke{§elvarm™* 
Mittin cleine, zu den Seyten {mal 
Als eyn kue dye do kalben §al™ 
Ir leyp mit runczel wol durch let 
145 Set, wye §chone §tet vch das kleit 
Darvmme §olt ir loben vnde prifen 
Vnde weydelich zu myme herren wien (2”) 
Item Rubinus dicit 
Herre, nu nemet hye war 
Ich brenge vch ver frauwe clar 


*2 These lines are unique in this text of the Salbenkrdmerspicl. Hart] (11, 202) designates 
such lines as “ein komischer Ableger eines Minneliedes,” as also is the use of “wigant.” 
This song is repeated later as Rubinus leads the mercatrix off the stage (1. 577 ff.). 

*3 For ironic praise of this sort, see Hart] 1, 92. There is a short satirical description of the 
mercatrix in Wi O, 600-607; cp. also Erl 249-252 and 413-419, Liiben 37 ff., BB 123-130; 
cf. note 19 of introduction. 

* RR 108-109: Ja, herr, sy hot habt vil ze schaffen 

Mit schillern vnd mit [phaffen] 
34a Wi O 602: kessilvar ist ouch ir hor wol 

26 Wi O 585: Alz eyne kw dy kalbin sal 
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150 Dye enphat mit §chonen wi§zen 
Vnde hei{zet Sy zu vch off dy banck {i§zen* 
; Mercator §uStentat eam dicens 
Bis willekom, libis frauwelin, 
i Daz du §ellig mu§zet fin 
Nu du mir bi{t kommen herein 4 
155 Ich wil dir griffen an daz gumpelbeyn : 
Daz dir is harte wol dut 
So wir§tu dan hochghemut 
| Rubinus dicit Na, lut, weicht, macht eynen wech 7 
| Vnde §chauwet myn herre, den gen§edrecke 
160 Vnde fin weyp kolin weys”’ 
Ir munt it als eyn Slegel 
Ir nafe als eyn flegil 
Ir wangen Seyn ir ke{{il rot 
Ir munt ver{lint funffe gancze brot ; 
165 Ir hende {int ir gabel breit 
Ir leyp mit runczel wol durch let ; 
Eya, wye Stet ir vnverzait 
Als eyn ente, der der §nabel rayt 
Mercator reSpondit 
i Rubin, du bift vnfer knecht 
170 Daz du uns lobe§t, das hai§tu rechte j 
: Item mercator dicit ‘ 
Nu horit, ir herren, alle glich** 
Beide arm vnde riche 
Ich bin kommen in dye lant 
4 Dye {int mir leyder vnbekant 
175 Ich hei{ze mei{ter Ypocras 
Ich kenne beyde wurcz vnde daz gras 
Ich kan wol zu den augen” 
Des §olde ir mir alle wol glauben 
Mer, dem mei§Ster Obbrecht. 








26 In Er] 425-426 and Liiben 148-149 (BA, p. 38), as here, Rubinus reminds the mercator 
4 to greet his wife in proper fashion. 
Bb 27 For the oxymoron kolin weys cf. BA, p. 93, and Erlau’s cholweissen hant (1. 429). 
: There is a comparable passage for these lines in Sterzinger play v1 “Doctor Knoflach.” 

%8 These repetitious introductions indicate, as Hartl remarks for J (1, 127), that at 
least two different openings were borrowed for this play. In Erl, Rubin shows the medical 
implements of his master (466-497) and Pusterbalk proclaims the medica’s talents at her 
request (502-525). 

2® This passage is based on the same source as J 650 “Dy blinden macht er sprechen”’; 
for parallel passages cf. BA, p. 22. 
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180 Der Herman, der becken knecht 
I§t meyn ghezug an allen has 
Dem eyn auge vortorbin was 
Do habe ich ym vor daz dunckel 
Eyn §chonen §charfunckil 
185 Ym weidelich ghefa{zet eyn 
Domit fijt her der fonnen §chin 
Ghewaldeklichen nahtten zijt 
Nu hort, was dogende an deme ougen leit 
Ir §olt auch wi§zen gerne 
190 An mittem dage (ijt her die §terne 
Is ift nicht §o cleyne an des meres grunt 
I§z ift den ougen alles wol kunt 
Item mercator Rubin, kan§tu ich erczeney?*” 
Rubinus dicit Jo, herre, mere dan ander drij 
Mercator dicit Rubin, §o lauff v§z in dy lant®™ 
196 Vnde tu unfer meiSter§chaff bekant 
Rubinus facit continuacionem 
Nu horet, welcher man i{t myn herre 
Sin hat eyn gancz lant ere 
Mercator dicit Rubin, Sage den luten myn mei{ter§chaff 
200 Vnde aller myner wurczen krafft 
Rubinus re§pondit 
Herre, mir (3°) if{t dye arbeyt zu gros” 
Ich mus haben eyn ghenos 
Mercator re§pondit 
Rubin, nd §chaff dir eynen knecht™* 
Der vns beyden fugit recht 
Rubinus re§pondit 


% Sterzinger v1, 51-52: Er kan gar guete erczney 
er ist pesser den ander drey; cf. also xx1v, 95-96 
4 Liiben 36-37: Ruben, lauff aus in dy lant 
und thue meynen namen bekant 
® BA (p. 39) calls this the “sekunddre Werbeszene.” Pusterbalk appears in J, Erl and 
Z IV, also in Liiben and in the two Bohemian plays (Mastitk4f, printed by Gebauer in 
Listy filologické a paedagogické, v1, 90-121, and the fragment published by Patera in 
Casopis Cesktho Museum, txt, 131 ff.). In RR, the character is called Marcel. No such 
role occurs in Wi O, while J has an additional role for Lasterbalk. 
a J 658-663: Rubin, warte dir vm eynen knecht 
der dir czu dinste fuge recht. 
Rubin dicit: Nu horet al gemeyne, 
beide groz vnd kleyne: 
kan mir ymant gewissen eynen knecht 
der mir czu dinste were recht? 
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Nu horet, ir herren, recht 
206 Kan mir ymant gheczeigen eynen knecht 
Nicht zu lang, nicht zu kurcz 
Der do wol kenne dye wurcz 
Dem wil ich geben eyn lachrichte bruch® 
210 Vnde wen mir zubricht der §chuch 
So wil ich yme geben czwen alde olen 
Vnde wil ym eyn rock an dye want malen 
Tunc Pufterbalk occurrit Rubino et dicit 
Herre, ich bin eyn ri§zer knecht 
Mynen dingen tun ich felden rechte 
215 Ich kan gute wur§ze graben™* 
Vnde dye §ichen Selden laben 
Rubinus re§pondit 
Sage an, libis knebelin, 
Waz i§t der name din? 
PuSterbalk dicit Herre, ich hei{zen Busterbalk 
Rubinus dicit Truwen, du magi§t wal fin eyn §chalck 
Item Rubinus dicit 
Nu §age an, libis knebelin, 
Waz ift daz lon din? 
Pufterbalk dicit Herre, daz i{t myn ghedinge™ 
224 Ich nem czeen §chillinge 
Rubinus dicit Pusterbalk, wiltu dre helbelinge nemen 
Dye wil ich dir gerne geben 
Daz lon wil ich dir be{Sern wol 
Ich gebe dir eyn wingarthen der ky{elinge vol 
Pu§terbalk re§pondit 
Herre, daz wil ich gerne nemen 
230 Vnde wil ewer buch{in plegin 
Rubinus dicit So ganck mit mir dan 
Mir woln vor mynen herrn gan 
Item Rubinus dicit 
Herre, ich brengen vch eynen knecht 
Der verm din§te fugit recht 


3 Cp. J 583-585; and Z IV (Il. 117-120): So will ich dier mit ainer kreyden 
zbo hosn von papier schneyden 
vnd maln an dy wandt 
dy da sein von tribetant. 


3% See also Erl 311-318. 

% In J (572-573) a similar demand is made by Rubin: 
Herre, funff schillinge, 
daz ist myn gedinge. 
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Mercator dicit | Habe danck, libis knebelin, 
236 Daz du eyn §chalk mu{zet {in 
Rubinus dicit Pusterbalk, lauff v§z in dye lant 
Vnde tu vnfer meifter§chaff bekant 
Vnde wart abe darynne icht fichen fin 
240 Dye §altu machen von yrm fichtum fry 
Vnde be§triche Sy mit der falben 
Dye §cheys irn vater kalbe 
PuSterbalk re{pondit 
Daz dun ich, herre, alle zu hant® 
; Als eyn §tolczer wigant 
Et fic recedit. Rubinus dicit 
245 Nu horet, ir herrn, alle glich 
Beyde arm vnde riche 
Vns if{t kommen in dye lant 
Eyn kauffman® vnbekant 
Wer yndert (3”) hye eyn altes weip 
250 Dy do hette dy rure in deme lip 
Si §ulde das nicht la§zen 
Si fulde zu myme herren gan 
Her gebe ir eynen dolin drang 
Daz Sye eyn nacht ducht eyn jares lang 
255 Her Sprichet, her §y der kun§te eyn richer man 
Czwar do lugit her {i an 
Her kan zu erczeney §o wil*’ 
% Erl 588-589: Das tin ich so zehant 
alz ein stolzer weigant 
* Note the specific use of “kauffman” here and compare J 635-636: 
Vns ist komen in dy lant 
eyn arczt wit bekant 
See also Erl 562-563: Ez ist ein maister chomen in di lant 
Puchsindasgras ist er genant 
On the other hand, the Latin term is Mercator in J and Medicus in Erl. Usually the mer- 
cator’s fame and reputation are stressed (cf. Rh 535-536 and Play of the Sacrament, op. cit., 
ll. 89-94); see, however, Fastnachtspiel 6 (Adelbert von Keller, Fastnachtspiele aus dem 
Sinfeehnien Jahrhundert, Bibl. des litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, xxvmI-xxx and XLv1): 
Maister Viviam is er genant 
In diesen landen unbekant. (xxvutr, 59, Il. 4-5) 
# Erl 343-344: Herr, zu erznei chan ich also vil 
alz ein pokch zu vederspil 
Hartl’s note (p. 312) states that Pusterpalk says: “Zur Arzneikunst tauge ich ebenso wie 
ein Bock zum Jagdfalken.” 
J 652-653: Her kan czu erstige alzo vil 
alzo eyn esel czu seytenspil 
Compare the “Asinarius vel Diadema” in Anz. f. Kunde der teutschen V orzeit, vi11, 551-560, 
and the German lines in col. 561. 
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258 Als eyn kue zu weder{pil 


Rubinus vocat fervum 


PuSterbalk, Pu§terbalk 


PuSterbalk re§pondit 


Rubinus dicit 


Waz wolt ir, herre, ir fint eyn §chalke 
Wir §Soln die wurcze §to{zen 
Vnde mit dem mar§fer bofen 


PuSterbalk dicit Daz tun wir, herre, alzuhant 


264 Alzo dy §Stoizin wigant 


Et properat et dicit 


Wir Sollen Stamppen wurcze 
Von nien efils wurczen 
Alphabiron, abiron, alphabiron.** 
Wer Sich domit be§chriget 
Seyn varbe gar verblichet 

270 Alphabiron vel casalinprimus 


Mercator vocat ter fervum 


Rubin, Rubin, Rubin! 


Rubinus repondit 


Waz wolt ir, herre, mei{ter meyn? 


Mercator dicit Rubin, {tampestu wurcze?** 


Rubinus dicit 


Neyn, herre, e{ils wurcze 


275 Wurff sy in den munt 


Daz i§t dir vor den huSten gheSunt 


PuSterbalk dicit Frauwe, §o legit eyn off ver czene 


Zo werde ich ver sweSterman 


Mercator dicit Rubin, fo neme abe dye hulfen* 


280 Vnde wurff Sy vnder dye alden wip 


Daz §i lo§zen ir alden pulferen 


Rubinus proiicit ab ip{o et dicit 


Nu §et hen dy alden czegin® 
Domit Sy vch genegin 


% For these fabulous drugs, cf. J 786 ff. and 976 ff.; Hartl refers to such as “Ligen- 


marchen” (1, 94). 
39 


“ J 820-821: 


See also BA 92. 

Rubin, stampes du dy worcze? 

Rubin dicit: 

Neyn, herre, ich stampphe essels fiircze. (J 816-817; cf. Erl 704-705) 

So nem abe dy hulssen 

vnd wirff sy vnder dy aldin wib, 

daz [sy] lassen ir pulssen! (J 818-819; cf. Erl 708-709, and BA 34). 
Seht, ir alden czygen, 
(da mit sy uch genegen) 
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Set, ir aldin {lappintaSchen® 
285 Daz vch der tufel mu§ze wa§chen 
Nu (et, ir aldin tempiltretin,® 
Welcher tufel haid vch her ghebeten 
Ich habe vch daz niiens jar nicht ghegeben 
Daz ir daz iar mu§zet nummer oberleben 
Rubinus recedit. Angeli: filete.“ Mercator vocat fervum ter. 
290 Rubin, Rubin, Rubin! 
Rubinus re§pondit 
Waz wolt ir, herre meiSter meyn? 
Mercator reSpondit 
Du magi§t wol eyn §chalk fin 
Rubinus re{pondit 
Neyn, herre, daz bin ich nicht alleyne® 
Sundir ich vnde ir, daz {in mir beide 
295 Vnde §olde man alle Schalke vorjagin® 
Ich wulde vch zu dem huf{ze nvs iagin 
Vnde §ulde man alle §chelke Steyn 
Is wurden ver kinde vmb vch weyn 
Vnde Sulde dye §tat mit {chelken blancken 
300 Ich wulde (4) vch §e§zen zu eyme §chrancken 
Vnde §ulde man dye §tat mit {chelken muren 
Ich wulde vch §e{zen zu eynem tor§ulen 


# Erl 710-711: Set hin, fr alten taschen, 
das euch der grint werd gewaschen! 
Durch der dreier tempeltreten. 
welher teufi hat se her gepeten? (Erl 905-906; cf. J 1039-1040) 
In Wi O (1. 19) Hartl prints “flattertaschin.” Both Erl and J have “tempeltreten,” and 
J also has “kapeltreten”’; cp. Hartl’s notes to J 552 and 1035. 
“ The usual stage directions read: Angeli cantant Silete or 
Silete, silete, silete! 
Silentium habete! (Wi O, 171-172) 
Hartl (1, 72) observes that these were dramatic devices to quiet the audience and to usher 
in new scenes. See also ll. 420 and 594. 

*In J (894-905) the Schalkstreit takes place only after the Mercator has summoned 
Rubin four times and the Three Marys are already on stage. These lines compare closely 
= those in J and Erl 553-559; see also Liiben 87-101, BB 20-25 and RR 134-141. 

Scholde man alle schelke vz der stat jagen, 

ir mist eyn myle vor hen drabe. (J 902-903; cf. RR 138-139) 

Solde man alle schelke steyne, 

iz mochte manic kint sinen vater weyne. (BB 23-24; cf. J 900-901) 
Vnd solt man dy stat mit schelken vmb planck[en], 

man nem dy zw den ersten schrancken. (RR 136-137; cf. Erl 557-559) 
Scholde man dy stat mit schelken vmmure, 

man seczt uch czu eyner torsule. (J 904-905) 








i 
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Vnde ver frauwe, dy reyne, 
Se§zen zu eyme ecke§teyn 
Mercator dicit Rubin, du bi§t ghewefen zu Pas 
306 Du ha§t mir wol vorguldin das 
Et fic Rubinus recedit et item mercator vocat fervum ter 
Rubin Rubin, Rubin! 
Rubinus primo re§pondit 
Beit, herre, beit,*’ 
Ich bin noch nicht bereit 
310 Ich lige hye vnder den alden weiben* 
Den wil ich den harn§teyn §niden 
Dye eyne, dye bi{zen dye floe 
Dye ander warczet in dye hoe 
Dye dritte fechet mir in dye orn 
315 Dye firde machet mich zu eyme tor 
Mercator Secundo vocat Servum, ut prius. Rubinus dicit 
Beit, herre, beit, 
Ich en bin noch nicht bereit 
Ich lige hye vnder den alden weiben*® 
Dy feisten §o ge§cheide 
320 Sy fiften §o fuer © 
Daz i§z ruchet durch eyn §tat mir 
Ir geStanck i§t §o gar gros 
Das her mich machet vnder huben blos 
Mercator tercio vocat servum: 
Rubin, Rubin, Rubin! 
Rubinus reSpondit 
Waz wolt ir, herre, mei{ter meyn? 
Mercator dicit Rubin, nd §lag off mynen cram 
Meynes kaufes ich allin wol gan 
Rubinus re§pondit 
Herre, daz tun ich alzuhant 
Daz ir mu§zet werden ghe§chant 


‘' This couplet may be found in Liiben 21-22 and 75-76; Erl 543-544; RR 81-82; 
Z IV 199-200; Mast. 83 ff.; etc. 
“8 Herre, ich was vnder jenen aldin weibin 
vnd wolde en den harnsteyn sneiden. (Wi O 644-645; cf. J 886-887 
and RR 83-84) 
Ich lege hy under einer bank 
do leide ich grozin gestang 
von den iungin unde von den aldin (Liiben 165-167) 


In Erl (670-685) there is a rather similar passage but it is spoken by Pusterpalk; see also 
Sterzinger play v1, 125-127. 
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Et proponit pixides®® domino et dicit 
330 Seit, herre, daz if{t der bu§chen ejne 
Dy befte, dy ich do meyne 
Do ift in allerley wurcze 
Vnde auch eynes efils wurcze 


Secundam proponit dicens 
So ift daz dye ander®™ 
335 Dye brocht ich von Flander 
Dye §albe i{t alzo gut 
Welche man (ye trichet vnder den hut 
Hette her eyn hor adder czweye™ 
Der wurde ruche als eyn gans ee 


Tertiam proponit 

340 So ift daz dye dritte® 
Dye brocht ich von Egipten 
Sye ift alzo Starck 
Do quam czu mucken marg* 
Fligen vnflat vnde bremen Sweys® 

345 Vnde fri§che lorbir von eyner gei§ze 
Der wirden han ich verge§zen 
Dye hait meyn herre vnde meyn frauwe vnder dem 

krame fre{zen 


5° Pixides is the term used in the liturgies; cf. BA 8. 
u So ist das dy andir 
dy brochte ich von Flandern. (Wi O 578-579; cp. Erl 600-601 and 
837-838, J 792-793, Sterzing xx1, 55-55 and xxiv, 185-186) 
8 Pschtreicht ain sein kopf ain mall oder zbai, 
er wirt als rauch wie ain gans ay. (Z IV 290-291; see ll. 73-74 and 
note 16 above, Sterzing xxrv, 400 and 613-614, RR 211 ff., 
Wi O 586-587, Erl 604-605 and BA p. 26). 
83 So ist das dy dritte, 
dy brochte ich von Egipten (Wi O 580-581; cf. J 794-795 and 
RR 182-183) 

5 “schmalcz von ainer mucken” is noted by Z IV (229) and J (831; cp. also Hartl’s 
notes, p. 309, and 1, 94); RR 178 mentions “Miickenpluett vnd miligswaiss,”” BA 27-28 
claims these fantastic drugs are only “‘volkstiimliche Scherze,” but a more sombre note 
is in Macbeth, tv, 1. About animal drugs of the Old Egyptians, such as lizard’s blood, 
swine’s teeth, putrid meat, stinking fat, moisture from pigs’ ears, milk, goose grease, asses’ 
hoofs, animal fats from various sources, excreta of various animals, including donkeys’ 
and even flies’, cf. C. H. Lawall, The Curious Lore of Drugs and Medicines (1927), p. 7, who 
says: “The influence of this group persisted for more than three thousand years, as may 
be seen by referring to many pharmacopoeias of the 16th and 17th centuries.” Usually six or 
seven salves are displayed, so Erl and Rh. In the Muri Easter play (Hartl um, 285, 98) 
there are also only “drie buhsen.” See also the Ltigenpredigt (ed. J. Bolte, Zeitschrift f. dt. 
Altertum, xxxv1, 151, Il. 55-65). 

% Erl 655 and 695: fleugenfdiss und mukkenmarchk. 
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Rubinus exponit Kubebenkorn® dicendo 
So i§t daz eyn kubebinkorn 
Welche hait ir maiten verlorn 
if 350 Dye §ulde ifz nicht en lan 
if Sye §ulde zu myme (4”) herren gan 
Her kunde mit Syme {innen 
Ir maiten her wider bringen 
Her bint ir eyn vurcz off den nabel*’ 
355 Daz Sye begint zu czabiln 
Alzo der hase den czehen hunde bi§zen 
i Daz kunde her Sich wol viei{fen 
Daz Sye widder gancze wurde eyn megetin 
Alzo der nedir §chuch myn 
Item Rubinus dicit 
Wer ni irne eyn heimeliche mayt 
Vnde wer i§z ir von irme herczen leit 
Sy §ulde daz nicht lan 
Sye §ulde zu myme herren gan 
Her geb ir eyn §chenckil in dye hant 
365 Daz §i wurde eyn mayt alzuhant 
Her macht ir eyn enger lugelein 
Do sti§§e kume eyn gans ir kragen in 
4 Tunc veniet antiqua vetula® et dicit 
Herre, lieber herre, 
Mocht ir mich ich gheleren 
370 Meyn vater haid eynen knecht 
ei : Der was ghehei{§en Ruprecht 
B i Do §ulde mir heu rechen 
Do begunde mich der pirczil zu §techen 
Do warff her mich in daz hea 
375 Her tet mich da in got jrfraw 
Macht ir mir des gebu§Sen 
Ich wulde vch fellen zu fu§zen 
Lieber meifter, dut i\z durch got 
Ich bit vch fli§zig ane Spot 


% Similarly J 806-807 (kobebenkoren), Rh 663-664 (cabeben korn), RR 188-189 
(kupersskorn), and Erl 645-646 (zisperchorn). Cp. BA p. 26 and Sterzing xx1, 51 ff. and 
xxiv, 197 ff. ; 

8? Z IV 296- 297: Die pestreich damit irn nabl 

So wagstz ir zu als ein ofn gabl. 
: 58 The Antiqua Vetula episode occurs in no other German Salbenkrdmerspiel. In Erl 
y 512-521 it is suggested that the “alte maid” should see the Medica, but the character is 
‘ not introduced. A Vetula, whose husband is tired of her, appears in Sterzing vt, 191 e¢ seq. 
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380 Daz ir mir {chauwet mynen harn 
Waz mir {y in dem jar widderfarn 
Mercator dicit | Frauwe, waz ich vch Sage, daz i§t war 
Waz vch widderfaren i{t in dem iar 
Eyn groffis vngelucke 
385 Vch va§te eyn menche v§z deme rucke 
Vnde warff vch eyn clette in den bart 
Daz ir traget den alden Eckart 
Vetula reSpondit Woffin, daz ich den ende crifte trage 
Man wirt mich v§z dem lande iagen 
Rubinus occurrit ei dicens 
390 Phei, ir alden hor, 
Ir magir vnde ir dor, 
Wye lange Sal mich daz duncken gut 
Daz ir czeiget mynem herren ver Seichtrug 
Vnde §chonet ich nicht der helligen zijt 
395 Do alle vnfer felde an leit 
Ich wulde vch §o fere {lagen 
Daz ir got von himel muft klagen 
Vetula re§pondit Rubin, ir fijt eyn rechter argir Schalk 
Dorfur ir nicht mogit werden alt 
400 Daz ir §o fint {ijt den alden wiben 
Darvmbe wirt vch eyn §trancke den hals abe {niden 
Dach §o wirt i{z vch nummer verdragen 
Ich wil i§z alles mynen frunden clagen (5*) 
Dye mu{zen mich an vch gherechen 
405 Vnde eyn blutvor§t in vch §techen 
Rubinus re{pondit 
So wart, lieber mei{ter, 
Wye ghefallet dir das? 
Nimt di alde warcz eyn wais, 
Weis got, ir alde czenkynne, 
410 Vnde get ir nicht ji{cz von hynnen 
Ich wil vch furen eyne fart 
Daz vch nye §o wart 
Vetula reSpondit Rubin, vnde {eit ireyn krummer man 
Vnde turt mit mir her vor gan 
Rubinus reSpondit 
415 Czwar du bift eyn obil weip 
Du wilt haben kamp vnde [treit 
Der dorffte nicht be{fers kempiren 
Daz wolde ich in vor war ghewern 
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Et fic mercator inclamat Rubinum . 
Rubin, la§z das §chelden beStan ia } 
420 Vnde wart zu mir zu mynem kram j 
Et fic angeli: Silete. 
Prima®® per§ona cantat: Omnipotens,® cum ricmo ’ ] 
Secunda perfona cantat: Amifimus,® et dicit ricmum 7 
Tertia per§ona cantat: Sed eamus,® et dicit ricmum 
Tunc perfonae cantant: Heu, quantus e§t no§ter dolor® 
Mercator vocat servum 
Rubin, Rubin, Rubin! 


He 
i 
i 
t 

q 


Primo (ibilat 
Secundo vocat: Rubin, Rubin, Rubin! 


Rubinus reSpondit: 
Kave anum 
Tercio vocat Rubin, Rubin, Rubin! 





Rubinus re§pondit 
425 Waz wolt ir mei{ter meyn? 
Mercator dicit Rubin, ich weis nicht waz mich beduchte 
Dort §tene gar wil lute ; 
Rubinus re§Spondit 
Herre, hofen marg i{t hute™ 
Doch wil ich i§z nicht meyden 


59 These stanzas are Hartl’s (11, 6) “Gruppe B: 3 Wegstrophen in Zehnsilblern.”’ See also 
Young, 1, 285 and 677 ff. Printed with music from the Wolfenbiittler play (Wo) by Otto . 
Schénemann, Der Siindenfall und Marienklage (Hanover, 1855), pp. 151 ff. These stanzas : 
often serve to introduce the play (J 507 et seq. and Erl 7 et seq., with a German trans- . 
E i lation). At this point in the play, J (838) has Hartl’s “Wegstrophen A” (11, 5), found at E 
y | the end of the present play; Erl (717), on the other hand, repeats the first two stanzas of # 
| Group B (witha different translation) while the third stanza is the second one of Group A. 
In Wi O, which omits the Latin texts, these stanzas are naturally not found. 
® The Latin “ricmi” read as follows: 
Omnipotens pater altissime, 
angelorum rector mitissime, 
quid faciemus nos miserrimae? 
heu, quantus est noster dolor! 

© Tbid., Amisimus enim solatium, 
Thesum Christum, Mariae filium. 
ipse erat nostra redemptio. 
heu quantus est noster dolor! 

% Tbid., Sed eamus unguentum emere 
cum quo bene possumus ungere 
corpus domini sacratum. 
heu, quantus est noster dolor! 

3 This line is usually sung by the Three Marys as the refrain for stanza 2 of Group C, 
j for which see below. 

% J 811: Herre, da ist iarmarkt hite. 
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430 Ich wil ta{chen vnde butel abe§niden®™ 


Mercator reSpondit 
So neme eyn meffer vnde eyn harmb in dye hant 


Daz du muft werden ghe§chant 


Et Sic Rubinus occurrit perfonis falutando eas et dicit 

Deus fal {i* 
Sprache der rabe zu dem geyr 

435 Got gru{ze vch, ir frauwen §chone 
Lieber frauwe i{t vver nome 
Wenne drey, ni want ich wier 
Saldin ture feyn fo 
Wy bin ich §o gar vorwiffen 

440 Ader haid mir der tufel in dye augen ghe§chi{Sen 


Secunda per§ona dicit®’ 
Nu §age an, §tulczer iungelinck, 
Daz got be{zer din dinck 
Kanftu vns icht gheczeigen eynen man 
Der gute §albe machen kan 
445 Dye nu czu dyefen §tunden*®* 
heillet gotes wunden? 


Rubinus dicit Ja, frauwe lobeSam, 
Ich wil vch wifen eynen man 


% Wi O 532-533: Ich kan den aldin weybin 

dy bewtil abe sneidin. 

As in Erl (cf. Hartl’s comment, 11, 203), Rubinus greets the Marys “mit dusserst 
derben und gemeinen Worten.” In BB 97 one finds “Deus salsire,” of which the editor, 
Wilhelm Seelmann (Zeitschrift f. dt. Altertum, x11, 266) remarks: “verdrehtes Latein, wie 
es auch in anderen Osterspielen begegnet, fiir deus salvere jubeat).”” Compare Erl 779-783 
(Rubin to the Marys): ‘Meus calvo fier,’ 

sprach ein och [s] zu einem stir. 
got griss euch, fr frauen al vir. 
oder sind eur drei? 
ich sich, sam mfr in di augen geschissen sei! (cf. J 920-923). 
and (Mercator seeking servant) 
got grass uch, ir hirn, vbir al, 
alz sprach der wolf vnd kuckte in den genssestal (J 540-541). 
See also BA, p. 93. This seems to be an echo of “Keim 1,” otherwise lacking in this play. 
% This is “Keim” 2: Wilkome, leve iungelin 
God de beter al din ding, 
Westu jennigen man, 
De uns to arsedige raden kan? (Wo, p. 153) 
Practically identical lines occur in J 843-848 and Erl 794-799. This is apparently based on 
the Latin “corpus Jesu ungere volumus” (Hartl, 11, 6). 
6 Fri 1117-1118: dem wolt wir zu disen stunden 
salben sein tiff wunden 
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Get mir noch, ich tret vch vor® 
450 Vnde fulget auch myner Spor 
Ich wil vch furen an dy Stat 
Do man dye §albe feil hait 
Prima perSona dicit 
Swefter, gen wer, dort Stet eyn iunger man (5”) 
Vnde kauffen Salbe, daz tuncket mich wolghetan 
Mercator cantat Huc propius, flentes, accedite”® 
Hoc unguentum si vultis emere 
Cum quo potestis bene ungere 
Corpus Domini sacratum 
Et dicit Ir frauwen, tret her zu bas 
460 Vor war wil ich vch Sagin daz 
; Daz ich habe dy be§te falbe 
Domethe man hallenthalbe 
BeStricht den toten man 
Vnde wil vch kauffis wol beStan 
Personae cantant Dic tu nobis mercator juvenis, 
Hoc unguentum si tu vendideris 
Dic precium quod tibi dabimus 
Et dicunt Sage vns, cramer, lieber frunt.”! 
Ist dir von ercznei icht kunt 

89 “Keim” 3: Get mir noch, ich gen uch vor, 

Vnd tret mir noch vff myn spor. (J 936-937; cf. Rh 975-976). 

7 For the history and other occurrences of these Latin stanzas, see Hartl 11, 309 and 
BA, p. 10 ff. They form the first two stanzas in Hartl’s “Gruppe C: 3 Kaufstrophen in 
Zehnsilblern.” Note that in J all Latin stanzas are spoken without interruption by trans- 
lations, and that this play and the Bohemian Mastitk4f agree in having only the first 
two stanzas. The earliest German translation is found in the mid fourteenth-century 
Frankfurter Dirigierrolle (R. Froning, Das deutsche Drama des Mittelalters [Dt. National- 
Litteratur, ed. J. Kirschner, xrv], Stuttgart, 1891, 11, 340 ff.), this also being the probable 
date of the Bohemian play. There is no German rendering of the first stanza in J. 

des gehe wir vnd kewffin salben 
do methe wir em allenthalben 
bestreichin seyne wunden 
nu czu desin stunden! (Wi O 634-637). 
Apart from the slips produced by the scribe’s insufficient knowledge of Latin, these lines 
are the same as those found in J and Erl. In the Wolfenbiittler (ed. cit., p. 152) and in the 
Benediktbeurer (Hartl, 11, 39) plays the third line of the second stanza reads: “dic pretium 
pro quanto dederis.” BA (p. 12) states that this stanza is usually sung by “Maria Jacobi.” 
The Kaufszene does not appear in Z IV. 
1 Wo, p. 153: Sage uns, cramer, leve vrunt, 
is dy van arsedige icht kunt, 
edder hestu jennige salve gat, 
dar na so steit uns de mit? 
Practically the identical lines, the equivalent of “Keim” 4, are found in J 968-971. In 
Erl 829-848, there is a long reply by the Medicus. 
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470 Ader hai{tu keyn Salbe gut 
Dornoch {tet vns vnfer mit 
Mercator re§pondit 
Ja, ich, frauwe, zelig weip”™ 
Ich habe ver§li{fen mynen leip 
Durch ercznei manch jar 
475 Daz ir begert, daz habit ir gar 
Personae re§pondunt 
Sage vns, guter kramer, 
Daz got gabe§Sir dyne §wer 
HaiStu ich guter falben weil 
Do mit man wunden mag gheheilen? 
Mercator reSpondit 
Jo, ich, frauwe, ich hye han 
Dye be§te, dye ich ghewan 
Tertia perfona dicit 
Nu §age vns, gute man,” 
Wye §ulle mir dye §albe han? 
Mercator re§pondit 
Frauwe, als ich ghe§prochen han 
485 Do wil ich nicht abe lan 
Wan ich mag dowon nicht gheloffen 
Keufit §ye adder gehet ewer Stroffe 
Tertia per§ona dicit 
MeiSter, daz vch libe ghe§chy™ 
Hye {int gutter pennige dry 


” This is “Keim” 5: Ja, ich, vrowe, salich wif, 
ik hAn vorsloten minen Iif, 
noch arsedige mennich iar 
dat gy soken, dat steit dar. (Wo p. 153) 
The lines in J are again quite similar. For line 2, compare BA 20 ff. In order to introduce a 
comic element, some plays specify the number of years the Mercator studied medicine, 
e.g. “vier und virczig jor” Wi O 510; “woll hundert jar” Z IV 221; “wol tausent jar” 
Er! 127. 
73 Wo, p. 152: Secunda dicit: Sage uns, vil gude man, 
Wu schulle we dine salve han? 
™ These lines are the equivalent of “Keim” 7 and “Keim’’ 8. 
Tertia persona dicit: 
Meister, daz dir got holt sy! 
hy sint guter bezanczen dry 
dar vm gib vns dy masse! 
daz dich got lebe lasse! 
Mercator dicit: Ir frawen, ir kouft ane schelden, 
vwir besanczen wil ich uch abe gelden: 
nemt dy worcze dar vmbe: 
dy ist besser wen andere funffe! (J 993-1000) 
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490 Dorvmme gebit vns dye moffe 
Daz vch got leben la{ze 
Mercator reSpondit 
Frauwe, du keuffe{t ane {chelden 
Din phennige wil ich dir vol vergelten 
Dye bu§che geb ich dar dorumme 
495 Dy ift be§Ser dan ander funffe 
Et Sic reducit peccuniam et dat ei pixidem et dicit 
Wir wollen nicht lenger dingen 
Mercator reSpondit 
Deze phennige {int nie vnde gut 
Selig Sy der, der Sy ye gheSlug 
Gute hangafft wil ich vch gen 
500 Der mer von den frauwen i§t ghe§chen 
Mercatrix re§pondit 
We zu allim vnheil”™ 
Wy gebit ir §o wol feil 
Daz vns ko§te manche mark 
Dorumme §o §ult ir wenen Stark 
505 Vnde vn{er kauff geben ture 
Ach, ir rechter vngehure, 
Ir frauwen, ni lait dye falbe {tan™ 
Ir §olt fye nicht dragen (6") von dan 
Mercator dicit Swiget, ich geben vch eynen poff” 





Compare Wo (p. 154) and Wi O (690-695). Note the use of bezant in some of the plays; 
it is questionable whether this refers to the gold coin originally struck at Byzantium and 
circulating throughout Europe from the ninth century on or to the silver coin also current 
in the fifteenth century (cf. J. Zedler, Universal-Lexicon, Halle und Leipzig, 1732-50, 1v, 
2066, Byzantius). Pfennige are mentioned (or implied) by the plays of Muri (Hartl, m, 285), 
Eger (G. Milchsack, Lit. Verein in Stutigart, cv1) and Hall (J. E. Wackernell, Alideutsche 
Passionsspiele aus Tirol, Graz, 1897, p. 331 ff.). 
7% J 1001-1004: We, daz iz uch wert czu onheile! 
wy macht ir vns so wolveyle, 
daz vns kost so manche marck? 
wolt ir dar vm wesen karck? 
76 Wi O 704-705: Ir frawen, lot dy buchsen stan! 
ir sullet sy nicht von danne trayn! 
In the Haller (ed. cit.) and Alsfelder (Froning, op. cit.). Passion plays as well as in the 
Frankfurter Dirigierrolle (ed. cit.), the Uxor Mercatoris appeals to her husband on behalf of 


the Marys. 

™ Wi O 726-729: 
Mercator Sweiget, fraw, adir ich gebe euch eynen puff! 
Mercatrix Dorte geth der monde uf! 
Mercator Sweyget, ich gebe euch eynen slag! 
Mercatrix Czolch, do her hy lag! 


Not in J or Erl, though in the latter Rubinus explains that the Medicus is beating his wife. 
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Ipsa dicit 510 Dort get dy Son off 


Ipse dicit Swiget, ich gebe vch eynen Slag 
Ipsa dicit Hutte i§t der O§ter dag 
Ipse dicit Frauwe, la dyn §wancze™® 


Hute i{t man mofanczen 
Tunc percutit eam et dicit 
Faculdey maleventure”® 
Ach, du alde vngehure 
Wye tar§tu den dag vmmer gelebin 
Daz du widder dynen herren tart §treben 


Ip{a dicit flendo Ach, ach, leyder,’™ 
520 Seynt daz dy niwen cleider 
Dye ir mir zu diesen oStern hab ghegeben 
Daz ir daz iar mu{zet nicht oberleben 
Vnde i{t auch daz wol ghetan 
Daz ir, berting, dort dye weibe Slagen 
525 I{z ift eyn bofe twinge 
Daz fy mit den frauwen beginnen 
Mercator refpondit et dicit 
Czwar ir rechte obel haynt 
Vch Sy dye zunge nye §o lang 
Ich ghe§ture vch doch wal 
530 An daz ich vor den luten nicht en fal 
Et fic perfonae valedicunt mercatorem dicentes 
MeiSter, got vch gheSegenne 
Ipfe dicit Gelucke vnde heile mu§cz vch begengen 


™ Wi O 718-719: Sweiget, frawe, vnd lot ewer swanczyn! 
zo Breslaw uf dem tume beckit man gute mosanczyn. 
7 J 1005-1006: Facculdey! malaventure! 
ach, du alde vngehure! 
Erl 895-896: Va cum do a la mal aventeur! 
fr seit ungeheur! 
This passage does not occur in Wi O. For the latter couplet, compare E. Martin’s review 
of Kummer’s edition of Erl (Anz. f. di. Alterthum, vim, 310-312). In J 1030-1031, the 
Ancilla says to Rubinus: 
wy tarstu reden icht 
mynem herren czu vnart? 

7% Rueff (op. cit., pp. 120-121) notes that this passage occurs in plays from the earliest 
Frankfurter play (Dirigierrolle 376) to Raber (Z IV 374 ff.). It is found in J (1017-1020), 
Erl (917-920), Wi O (736-745). Alsf. (7604-7607) and Keller, Fastnachtspiele, no. 57, 
p. 511. Compare BA, pp. 18-19, and Hartl’s notes (Reclam-Festschrift, pp. 47, 48). Note 
also that in J, Wi O and Erl, the Uxor addresses her husband in the second person 
singular (familiar) while here the formal plural number is employed, though not con- 
sistently (see just above); this seems certain evidence that the dramatist used more than 
one source. 
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Frauwe, ich habe wol vernomen 
Darvmbe bin ich her kommen 
535 Daz vch®™ myn herre hait gheSlagen™ 
Mit der fau§t an den kragen 
Durch der dryer tempil tretin willin 
Ja, czwar man §al {i willen 
Uxor dicit Bis villekommen, lieber Rubin 
540 Unde dir myn leit gheclaget Sy 
Daz mich myn man haid gheSlagen 
Ach, vnde wiSte ich, weme clagen 
Der mir gebe gute rete 
Wye ich dem leidigen man dete 
545 Zu dem wolde ich gerne keren 
Vnde §tete fulgen finer lere 
Rubinus dicit Frauwe, willet ir fulgen myner lere™ 
Vnde vch zu mir keren 
Ich wil vch furen in eyn lant 
550 Daz i§t ghehei{zen Leckant 
Daz §elbe lant i§t §o gut 
Daz der hut mit fladen gehet ghe§chuet 
Vnde dye genfe wol ghebraten 
Mit peffer wol beraten 
555 Dye dragen den §pi§cz in dem zagel 
Daz brot in dem §nabel 
Daz me{zer off dem ruck 


8° In Erl (928), Rubinus suggests that his masterlie down. The several plays all have 
different conclusions. In Wi O, the Mercator and Rubin go away together; in Erl, Rubin 
runs off with the Medica but her husband seems most perturbed about losing his servant, 
while Pusterbalk (somewhat sacrilegiously) hlesses the audience; and in J, the wife departs 
with Rubin and the Mercator consoles himself with the Ancilla. 

81 Rubinus here addresses his mistress in the formal manner, though earlier in the play 
(ll. 126 ff.) he saluted her with “du’”’ which he again uses below. The Mercatrix employs 
the familiar form throughout in talking to Rubinus. 

ba ess hot myn herre myn frauwe geslagen 

mit der fusst uff den kragen. (Alsf. 7616-7617; cf. J 1051 ff. and Erl 903 ff.) 
83 These lines do not occur in Wi O or J. 
Erl 955-960: Nu gebt mir her eur hant: 

ich wil euch fairn in ein lant, 
da get di gans gepraten 
und mit pheffer wol weraten, 
si trat das messer in dem snabel 
und das wirz] in dem zagl. 

See Hartl (1, 94-95) and the Lugenpredigt, ed. cit., ll. 69-74. 


Et mercator ponit fe dormitum. Tunc Rubinus veniet ad uxorem dicens® 
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Wer do wil, der §nide eyn {Stucke 
Frauwe, wolt ir off {tan 
560 Vnde mit mir (6”) von hynnen gan 
Daz tut off myne truwe 
Iz Sal vch nummer berugen 
Ipsa reSpondit  Gerne, lieber Rubin, 
Daz du fellig mu{zet fin 
565 Ich wil gerne von hynnen gan 
Von myme leidige man 
Rubinus dicit Ach, meyn lieber bule, 
Ich wil dich furen in dye §chole 
Ip§a dicit Ach, Rubin, lieber bule,™ 
570 Nicht fure mich in dye §chole 
Fur{tu mich in daz §chole hu§fe 
Ich furchte, ichen komme nicht eyn reyne maget dru§ze 
Dye §choler, dye Sint wunderliche 
Ich fochte, der griffel {teche mich 
575 Si wurden mich mit dem efel §lan 
Daz ich mute eyn kint dragen 
Rubinus deducit eam cantando: Waz fure ich ut Supra 
Tunc Pufterbalk excitat mercatorem dicens 
Herre, lieber herre, 


Ich fage dir bofe mere 
Min frauwe vnde Rubin 
580 Dye {int mit eynander ghelauffen von hynne 
An den galgen begriff Sye 
b Mir §ollen yn nach fulgen 
Mercator reSpondit 
Woffin, herre, woffin,™ 


% Erl 961-966: Rubein, lieber pil, 
Nu far mich nicht in di schil! 
der schilmaister ist ein griuleich man, 
er lert mich des ich nie wegan: 
chim ich in das schilhaus, 
ich chum nimmer wider maid her auz! 
Compare J 1067-1070 and remarks by Hépfner, p. 133 and Hartl, 1, 95. In Erl 967-980, 
the Medica then delivers a speechin which she exclaims that she has made a good exchange 
in getting a young man to replace her old husband. 
*® Not in Wi O or J, though the former uses the first two lines elsewhere (201-202). 
Waffen, herr, waffen! 
wie han ich das versiaffen! 
hiet ich den slaf vermiten, 
so wir mir mein weib von hin nicht geriten. (Erl 987-990) 
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Ich habe obel ghelaffen 
585 Werliche, hye en i{t nicht wol ghestriten 

Daz mir myn weip ift enriten 

Nu wil ich vmbe lauffen in alle lant 

Abe Sy mochte mir werden bekant 

PuSterbalk, nd raff off dye pulvern mit der blaSten 
590 Wir tornen in dem lande nummer ra{ten 

Nu wil ich vmmer lauffen vnde sprinchen 

Vnde eyn §tucke fladen dorch Sye beyde dringen 

Quo finito, angeli: filete; prima persona cantat: 
Hei, vber internas mentes™® 


VARIANT NOTES 


{Line] 1 in de hook above d for e 3 MS mé for mihi 4 MS scio scit; MS ni 
for non 5 a se et in front of absque 7 after komen eyn dila not deleted 16 
MS 16 wundilich 29 hy after herre crossed out 33 MS wilde 34 before 
zu un deleted; noun (sachen?) omitted? 39 vespondit used throughout manuscript for 
respondet; cf. C. H. Grandgent, An Introd. to Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1908, p. 167: “In 
Vulgar Latin the second lost some verbs to the third in most of the territory”; respondere 
is one of the verbs specifically cited as being considered a third conjugation verb in me- 
dizval times 40 MS ghelingen 52 nasal bar forgotten over swige 55 source 
so for sy? 59 prawant after unde crossed out 64 MS ums for vs 72 kol pechie 
har=MHG kulpechte har, NHG Haarschopf (cf. Lexer, Mhd. Whch 1, 1766) 77 MS 
vern sag; line probably contaminated; source perhaps: so haltet an ewre sag? 83 
schauphut=NHG Strohhut (<MHG schoup=Strohwisch, Bindel; cf. Lexer, u, 777) 
92 here (abbr.) after myn crossed out 94 MS slang 96-98 these lines make 
better sense by rearrangement of lines and corrections, as follows: Ich folde die kafczen 
aus dem heu.tragen / Vnde dye hunde aus dem clettich jagen / Vnde coppil vor eynen alden 
wagen 106 after Rubinus respondit deleted 108 MS bonina 109 » in 
front of oras deleted 113 line(s) missing; indication of yodelling (da-lo-lo-lo-ly-do- 
lei-di)? 133 schorbvant=MHG schiir-brant (NHG ein Kleidungssttick, vielleicht cine 
Scharlachart, Lexer 11, 828); also a name for the devil 134 after hey w crossed out; 
vorczelose unintelligible; meaning perhaps NHG Wurzelliese, spoken by Rubinus in addres- 
sing the merchant’s wife 136 phabin=NHG (Pfauen) 141 vor in front of varm 
crossed out; one line obviously omitted 142 MS dem for den 147 should read 
risen? 149 fa in front of frauwe deleted; clar should perhaps read dar? 154 MS 
her heym 155 obscene expression 158 Jut indistinct; could be read hut? wecht 
160 line missing? 166 m before mit crossed out 167 omverzait< 
onverzaget 175 in front of meister mes deleted 179 MS den 183 MS Daz 


* It is likely that the original text from which the scribe was copying had something 
which seemed (to the scribe) to be “ub’ ” rather than “nb’”. He rather unintelligently ex- 
panded this to “vber.” These are Hartl’s ‘““Wegstrophen in Fiinfzehnsilblern” (a, 5) and 
also occur in the Engelberg (11, 17), Benediktbeurn (11, 40) and Trier (11, 48) plays. Schéne- 
mann, p. 149, prints the music; see also Young, 1, 378 and note 3. For the importance of a 
solemn ending see note 18 of Introduction. 

These verses read as follows: 
Heu nobis internas mentes quo privamur miserae, 
quanti pulsant gemitus quem crudelis Judaeorum 
pro nostro consolatore, morti dedit populus. 
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187 MS nietten 190 an before An is deleted; MS den for die 199 K after myn 
deleted 196 MS meisterkauff 210 MS wenne 209 lachrichte from lachen 
NHG Tuch, Decke 225 helblingeNHG halbe Pfennige 227 wil after daz de- 
leted 228 kyfelinge=NHG Kieselsteine 230 MS eyner 233 MS onch 
236 MS muszig; source perhaps magist 239 MS dirynne 240 machen after 
sichtum not deleted 241 after this line the following crossed out: von yrem sichtum fri 
242 vater = NHG fetter, irn indistinct 243 dz daz after Daz not deleted 250 libe 
in front of lip crossed out; rure=MHG ruor=NHG Ruhr. 262 mar/fer=NHG 
Morser 266 elcs in front of estls deleted; wurceen=NHG Fursen; about Wwurz and 
Furs cp. Lexer m1, 618 268 beschriget Vorlage bestriget? 275 sy omitted; lines 
277-281 much garbled, as can be seen from the rhymes 282 MS tregin 283 MS 
do mt 284 stet after set not deleted; slappe=beutelfirmig herunter hingender Teil der 
Kopfbedeckung (Lexer 11, 1420) 293 Rubinus respondit twice, without being deleted 
296 MS crufse; MS ons for nvs 300 after vch sel crossed out 305 source Paris in 
abbreviation? 313 warczet MHG varzen 314 sechet MHG seichet (urinate) 321 
in front of mar nur crossed out 324 abbr. with three capital R’s 328 ac deleted 
after tun 330 busche= MHG buhse 337 trichet NHG tragt 339 ee NHG Ei 
344 MS breinen; brei deleted after unde 348 kubebinkorn MHG kubébe NHG Zibebe 
(grosse Kochrosine) 349 matten MHG megettuom NHG Jung fraunschaft 354 MS 
euch 355 after cu czat deleted 361 MS yme 366 lugelein MHG léchelin 
367 sin deleted after do 375 MS miér daz; jrfraw inf. without ending 380 han 
waz in front of harm deleted 381 sin after jar not crossed out 386 MS auch 
388 Antichrist? 393 seichirug= pot de chambre 394 schuwet for schonet? 
395 Jet in front of leit crossed out 399 mit in front of dor not deleted 401 MS 
als for hals 406 line missing 408 nimt very indistinct; wais=MHG was 
414 her for so? This and the following lines seem to be garbled 421 Latin sibulat 
421-423 Rubin always abbre. with capital R 423 Latin answer expressing refusal 
to come 429 ich omitted in MS 430 MS tafczen 432 MS eos in Latin text 
433 Popular form of greeting which fails to rime with geyr 435-436 confusion in MS: 
got prufze vch ir frauwen {chauwe lieber /chauwe ift vver nonne; these lines introduce the 
three Marys 438 line garbled and incomplete; bye mir wanting? 439 vorwissen 
NHG verstindig 440 MS ghescissen 445 MS onde for czu 455 MS Hunc 
456 MS witts 457 emere in front of bene deleted 459 frauwen tret ir after her 
not deleted 461 befte in front of befte not deleted 465 MS has cantat for cantant 
469 aj deleted before icht 477 MS auch for got 480 MS habe hye 481 line 
incomplete; possibly add ye 485 after this line probably two lines omitted, referring 
to unum auri talentum dabitis, an aliter numquam portabitis of Cc-“Strophen” 492 MS 
heuffet 496 Latin; after ei jus deleted 496 line missing? 499 hangafft 
MHG hant-gift 500 line garbled; Vorlage vmmer for mer von? 508 MS fr for sye; 
d deleted after nicht 513 fwancz fwafzen crossed out after dyn; scribe obviously had 
{chwaczen in mind, hence the corrections 514 mosanczen NHG ungesiuerter Juden- 
kuchen 524 gesiagen for slagen? 526 czw deleted after beginnen, the scribe re- 
alizing in time that he was about to omit the stage direction 529 ghesture NHG 
leite, ztigle 537 drey in front of dryer deleted 544 infinitive (entolien or similar 
verb) omitted 553 heift after genfe deleted 561 MS fet for tu 572 MS 
Surfle 574-576 euphemistic expressions (obscenities) 576 for German song, see 
ll. 132-134; Latin text, after Pusterbalk exijt ad mercatorem deleted 580 MS von hynne 
before ghelauffen 580-582 lines missing? 585 MS ghetriten 589 MS 
pulpern 590 Mér torn in deleted before Wir., MS reads numme. 
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PETRARCH’S LAELIUS, CHAUCER’S LOLLIUS? 
By Lirt1an HERLANDS HORNSTEIN 


HILE learned investigation of Chaucer’s text and background has 

illumined our knowledge of his sources and literary methods, one 
major mystery has remained unsolved: Who is the Lollius cited by 
Chaucer in three passages, and why did Chaucer refer to him? 

In the House of Fame (lines 1466-72), Lollius appears along with others 
who told the story of Troy—Homer, Dares, Dictys (Tytus), Guido delle 
Colonne (de Columpnis), Geoffrey of Monmouth (Gaufride)—names 
neither enigmatic nor fictitious. Two comments of more import occur in 
the Troilus and Criseyde, in Canto 1, line 394: “As writ myn auctour 
called Lollius’—and in Canto v, line 1653: ““The which cote, as telleth 
Lollius.’* But no reference has ever been found to a medieval or ancient 
historian of Troy named Lollius.? The two most celebrated medieval tell- 
ers of the Troy legends, Guido and Benoit, make no mention of him. Nor 
does Boccaccio. Chaucer, moreover, never names Boccaccio, whose // 
Filostrato he translated for the Troilus, frequently line for line.* No iden- 
tification of Lollius can, consequently, be regarded as sound unless it suc- 
ceeds in explaining why Chaucer called his “auctour’’ Lollius when we 
might rather expect him to have said Boccaccio. 

To most critics, Lollius has appeared a haunting and amorphous 
phantom; but our inability to grasp him has resulted not so much from 
the thick “druidical mist” in which he was supposedly enveloped, as 
from the fact that commentators have assumed him to be a literary 
hallucination. - 


1 Citations from Chaucer are to The Complete Works, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Houghtoh Mifflin, 1933). E. K. Rand, “Chaucer in Error,” Speculum, 1 (1926), 224, 
suggests that by Tytus Chaucer meant not Dictys but Livy. 

2 Thomas Speght, ed. Works of Chaucer (London, 1598), was the first critic to attempt 
to identify Lollius with a classical historical personage—“an Italian Historiographer,” ap- 
parently of the third century. A bibliography of subsequent guesses and errors about a 
classical Lollius provides an imposing but on the whole sterile list of references: see Geo. L. 
Hamilton, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde to Guido delle Colonne’s His- 
toria Trojana (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1903), pp. 15-50. Hans J. Epstein, “The 
Identity of Chaucer’s ‘Lollius’,” MQ, rm (1942), 391-400, suggested that Chaucer was in- 
dulging in “wilful mystication” Of his contemporaries by citing one Bassus Lollius (ca. 
19 a.p.), who Epstein concedes was not known in England in Chaucer’s day and whose 
name is associated with only two short epigrams in Greek (a language Chaucer could not 
read), which do not mention Troilus or Cressida. 

3 An estimated 2583 out of 8239 lines. Chaucer’s Troylus and Cryseyde . . . Compared with 
Boccaccio’s Filostrato, translated by Wm. M. Rossetti (Chaucer Soc., 1873), 1st Ser., nos. 
44 and 65 (see the Prefatory Remarks); Karl Young, The Origin and Development of the 
Story of Troilus and Criseyde (Chaucer Soc., 1908 [for 1904]), 2nd Ser., no. 40, p. 106. Chau- 
cer indicates in Canto m1, line 14, that the translation is being made from the Latin. 
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Not knowing a Lollius who could be associated with Boccaccio’s Troy 
story, scholars concluded that he never existed. They‘ conjectured that 
Chaucer must have made or blundered upon a mistranslation of two 
lines of an Epistle of Horace,’ lines which if misread might make a Lollius 
an author of a tale about Troy. These theories suppose that Chaucer, 
somehow misunderstanding a brief allusion to Troy, ignorantly imagined 
the passage a fragment of an epic. Never having read this larger narra- 
tive, he then deliberately pretended to translate it, although he had at 
hand and was actually translating a poem by Boccaccio, whom he knew 
to be the author of JI Filostrato* and whom he intentionally avoided 
citing by substituting the mysterious Lollius. 

Chaucer’s motive in omitting Boccaccio’s name has been variously 
explained. A recent biographer of Boccaccio believes Chaucer was in- 
dulging in a “ruse and jest’’ in a spirit of friendly cooperation to hide 
Boccaccio’s identity.’ One early writer suggested that Chaucer was 
ashamed to mention a contemporary author of immoral tales (mirabile 
dictu—of the author of the Miller’s and Reeve’s Tale).* Another plainly 
and simply accused Chaucer of dishonesty;® and Professor Kittredge, 
gallantly defending the English poet, first insisted that the use of “‘Lol- 
lius” was “transparent literary artifice’ and not fraud or deceit, and then 
pleaded that anyway he could “‘see no reason in literary morals for nam- 
ing Boccaccio.’’!° 

Whatever their opinions of how the name Lollius reached Chaucer 

4G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer’s Lollius,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxvu! 
(1917), 47-109, following the suggestion of V. R. G. Latham, in the Athenaeum, 3 October 
1868, p. 433. 

5 From Book 1, Epistle 2: 

Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 

Dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste relegi. 
These lines read: “While you, Maximus Lollius [the full name of the addressee], declaim at 
Rome, I have been rereading at Praeneste the writer of the Trojan war [Homer].” Kittredge 
surmised that Chaucer misunderstood the lines to mean: “‘Lollius, the great friend of Hor- 
ace, declaimed in Rome concerning the Trojan War.” The lines had appeared in the Poly- 
craticus of John of Salisbury; see Harriet Seibert, “Chaucer and Horace,” MLN, xxx 
(1916), 304-307. 

* But see Rossetti (Chaucer Soc., 1873), Prefatory Remarks, p. vii; also Athenaeum, 26 
September 1868, pp. 401-402, and 10 October 1868, p. 465. Rossetti concluded that even if 
Chaucer took Petrarch to be the author of the Filostrato, “this does not bring us nearer to 
an explanation of the name Lollius.” 

7 Catherine Carswell, The Tranquil Heart: Portrait of Giovanni Boccaccio (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1937), pp. 327-329. 

® Marcus Landau, Giovanni Boccaccio: sein Leben und seine Werke (Stuttgart, 1877), pp. 
92-94. 

* Attilio Hortis, Studj sulle Opere Latine del Boccaccio (Trieste, 1879), p. 581. 

10 Kittredge, pp. 56, 61, 62, 72. 
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or why he used it, all critics have acknowledged that Chaucer appar- 
ently believed in a real Lollius—he did not invent the name. 


I 


It is the thesis of this paper that a real Lollius did exist, one whose 
name could readily have been associated with Boccaccio’s tale; that 
Chaucer’s Lollius was Petrarch’s close friend, Lellus Pietri Stephani de 
Tosettis, whom Petrarch in his letters referred to as ““Lelius’’; and that 
it was probably through the hands of this Lellus that a version of // 
Filostrato had passed before it came to Chaucer. 

Italy during the middle fourteenth century was the fulcrum of a re- 
markable renaissance of classical studies, the most noted figure of that 
revival being Petrarch, who in 1341 had been crowned Poet Laureate 
at Rome." One of Petrarch’s major occupations was the search for manu- 
scripts of the great classical writers, and he attracted around him a 
circle of friends who investigated libraries for him, copied and purchased 
manuscripts fcr him.” That body of friends,"* who were sometimes bitter 
political enemies of one another and who frequently occupied competitive 
and incompatible positions of importance in both the Church and the 
petty states of Italy,“ nevertheless was united for a lifetime by devoted 
respect for Petrarch and the learning which he exemplified. The group 
included such a varied assortment of celebrated saints and sinners as 
King Robert of Naples, Barbato di Sulmona and Giovanni Barrili of 
the same city, the Visconti of Milan, Cola di Rienzi of the abortive rev- 
olution of Rome, Pope Clement VI, the Colonna family, Dandolo the 


1 Pierre de Nolhac, “Pétrarque et L’Humanisme,” Bibliotéque de Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, xct (1892), republished with revisions and additions in Bibliothéque Littéraire de la 
Renaissance (Paris, 1907); J. H. Whitfield, Petrarch and the Renascence (Oxford, 1943), pp. 
26-93; Ernest H. Wilkins, “The Coronation of Petrarch,” Speculum, xv (April, 1943), 
155-197, 

2 Fam., m1, 18; Sen., 1, 4, Xv1, 1 (see note 17 below for explanation of abbreviations); 
Nolhac (1907 ed.), 1, 3-74. By 1362 Petrarch had acquired a library of such substance that 
he and the burghers of the City of Venice deemed it worthy of being the nucleus of a great 
public library—a gift valuable enough to inspire other donors and benefactors. Var., 43; 
Nolhac (1892 ed.), pp. 80 ff., and 1907 ed., 75 ff., and Chap. m: “Les Livres de Pétrarque 
aprés sa mort.” 

13 Henry Cochin, ed. Un Ami de Pétrarque: Lettres de Francesco Nelli a Pétrarque (Paris, 
1892), Lettres 11, p. 164, xrv, p. 212, and Introduction, pp. 18, 46, 80-82. Nelli speaks of this 
circle of Petrarchists as a legio deuota. Cochin calls these friends the first Academy. See also 
Cochin, “Pétrarque et Jacques Colonna: Un Cour Episcopale en Gascogne au xtv* Siécle,” 
Société de l’Histoire de France, Annuatre-Bulletin, trx (1922), 109-112; Edward H. R. 
Tatham, Francesco Petrarch: The First Modern Man of Letters (London, 1925), 1, 422. 

4 C. F., 11, 190-205; F. Corazzini, Letere edite e inedite di Messer G. Boccaccio (Florence, 
1877), p. 47; Hortis, pp. 37 ff.; Tatham, 1, 422. 
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Doge of Venice, Francesco Nelli of Florence, Coluccio Saiutati, Zanobi da 
Strada,” and, let us note, Charles IV of Bohemia (Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire), Boccaccio, and Lellus. 

Who was this Lellus and by what virtue is he found in this distin- 
guished coterie? Although the information about him is relatively meagre, 
it is now possible to modify the discouraging dictum of Cochin that 
many of Petrarch’s friends ‘‘n’existent pour nous que comme amis de 
Pétrarque, Ames exquises mais cachées dans des vies modestes, et qui 
seraient restées ignorées 4 jamais, si elles n’avaient été tirées de leur 
obscurité par l’éclat d’une souveraine amitié. Tels Socrate, Lelius, 
Nelli.” 

lI 


With further study of the fourteenth century, Lellus emerges not only 
as an intimate of Petrarch, but also as one of the more important politi- 
cal figures of his generation. His literary interests, his association with 
men of letters and with the leading statesmen of his day, his relations 
with the Curia—all make this Lellus a likely transmitter of a Troy story 
and a Boccaccio manuscript—in short, a likely Lollius. 

Of Petrarch’s intimacy with Lellus for thirty-four years there is abun- 
dant evidence. The letters’? which are addressed to his Laelius—fifteen of 


4% In May 1355 Zanobi was crowned Poet Laureate in Pisa by Emperor Charles IV (Mat. 
Villani, Cronica [= Biblioteca Classica Italiana, No. 21, Trieste, 1857], Lib. v, cap. 26, m1, 
167), much to the annoyance of Petrarch’s friends (Fam., xvu1, 15; x1, 1), and probably 
Petrarch as well (but see Fam., xx, 14). See Hortis, p. 267; Cochin, ed. Un Ami de Pé- 
trarque, Lettre xvul, pp. 234-235; cf. Paola Guidotti, “Un amico del Petrarca e del Boc- 
caccio,” Archivio storico italiano, Ser. vit, vol. xm (1930), 249-293. 

6 Cochin, ed. Un Ami de Pétrarque, p. 5; repeated by J. H. Robinson, Petrarch: The First 
Modern Scholar (New York: Putnam’s, 1898), p. 158. Cochin himself has since produced a 
thoroughly documented study, “Sur le ‘Socrate’ de Pétrarque: le musicien flamand Ludo- 
vicus Sanctus de Beeringhen,”’ Mélanges d’archéologie et d’ histoire, xxxvu, nos. 1-3 (1918- 
19), 1-32. 

17 A complete edition of Petrarch’s works has been undertaken under the editorship of 
the Commissione Reale per l’Edizione Critica delle Opere di F. Petrarca. Published so far 
are only six volumes: Africa, ed. N. Festa (= Edizione nazionale delle opere di Francesco 
Petrarca, 1, Florence: Sansoni, 1926); Le familiari, ed. Vittorio Rossi, vol. 1, Introduzione e 
libri 1-1v; vol. 1, libri v—x1; vol. m1, libri x11-x1x; vol. rv, libri xx—xx1v (= Edizione, x-x1, 
Florence, 1933, 1934, 1937, 1942); Rerum Memorandarum Libri, ed. Giuseppe Billanovich 
(= Edizione, x1v, Florence, 1943). Le familiari are referred to in this paper as Fam. This 
edition when completed will supersede an earlier important edition of the letters, Epistolae 
de rebus familiaribus et variae, ed. Iosephi [Giuseppe] Fracassetti, 3 vols. (Florence: Le Mon- 
nier, 1859-63). An Italian translation of this edition with valuable notes was made by 
Fracassetti, entitled Lettere di Francesco Petrarca delle cose familiari . . . , 5 vols. (Florence: 
Le Monnier, 1892) referred to in this paper as C.F. The Lettere senili di Francesco Petrarca, 
ed. and transl. by Fracassetti (Florence: Le Monnier, 1892) are referred to in this paper as 
Sen. In references to the Fam. and Sen., roman numbers refer to the Book, and Arabic 
numerals to the Letter. In references to the notes of C. F., volume and page are indicated 
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Le familiari* as well as two of the Seniles,!® a Poetical Epistle,?° and at 
least one letter of the Sine Nomine (Sine Titulo)*\—and the references 
in both the prose” and the poetry,” all point to the closest association, 
lasting literally for a lifetime. Petrarch and Lellus had met as early as 
1330 at the home of their friend, the Bishop Giacomo Colonna, whom 
they then accompanied on his first trip to the newly created bishopric 
of Lombez.* These early days were some of the happiest of Petrarch’s 





by roman and Arabic numbers. The Variae follow the C. F. in the editions printed by Fra- 
cassetti and are referred to in this paper as Var., with the number of the letter. For the dates 
of the letters, I have accepted throughout the conclusions of E. H. Wilkins, A Tentative 
Chronological List of Petrarch’s Prose Letters (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929) and Modern 
Discussions of the Dates of Petrarch’s Prose Letters (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929). 

18 Fam., 111, 19-22; rv, 13; vit, 5; rx, 10; xv, 1, 8-9; xvs, 8; xrx, 3; xx, 12-14. See C. F., 1, 
477-480 (note to m1, 20). 

19 Sen., 11, 4-5. 

20 Epistolae Metricae, 1, 8 (Contigit extinctum), written in 1339; see Wilkins, “The Coro- 
nation of Petrarch,” p. 169; H. Cochin, “Les ‘Epistolae Metricae’ de Pétrarque,”’ Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, txxtv (1919), 12-13, 27. 

1 Paul Piur, Petrarcas “Buch ohne Namen’ und die Papstliche Kurie (=vol. v1 of the 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Lit. und Geistesgeschichte, Halle, Saale: Max Niemayer, 
1925), editing Petrarch’s Liber Sine Nomine (nineteen letters), concludes, pp. 386 ff., that 
Letter 16 (dated by Piur between 1354-56) was addressed to Lellus; see also pp. 351 ff., 
for a discussion of Letters 9 and 10, and pp. 403 ff. for discussion of Letter 19, which may 
have been sent to Lellus. See also J. F. P. A. De Sade, Mémoires pour la Vie de Francois 
Pérarque (Amsterdam, 1764-67), 111, 92, for a possible additional letter to Lellus. 

22 See Fam., 1, 6 (C. F., 1, 289); rv, 12; v, 1, 12 (C. F., 1, 55-60); vi, 7, 1x, 2; xrx, 4, 6, 7, 
12 (C. F., 1v, 203-205); xx, 1, 2, 15; xx1, 15 (C. F., 1v, 399-411); xxm, 8; Var., 30, 49, 52 
(C. F., v, 427 f.); Sen., 1, 3; m1, 1, 2; see Sen., xv1, 1; Liber Sine Nomine, 17. 

23 Var., 49; Konrad Burdach, Aus Petrarcas dltesten deutschen Schiilerkreise (= Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation, tv, Berlin, 1929), p. 237 (no. 47), prints the following poem from 
MS. 509 in the Olmiitzer Metropolitankapitel eee eg collection: 


Lelio amico suo. 


Lusimus atque noui flores concorditer anni 
Carpsimus et primo vere simul fuimus, 

Egimus et calide tempus simul omne iuuente 
Estiuosque dies ancipitesque vias. 

Fac, precor, autumpnum, gelide fac tempora brume. 
Set que prope est senium fac precor ire simul. 

[De reliquis ae seros quid scindimus annos? 
Mors et uita simul sintque sepulchra simul. 


% This intimacy was known to their wide circle of friends. Even though Petrarch had a 
permanent home at Vaucluse, he apparently made his Avignon residence at the home of 
Lellus, and it is there that visitors expected to find him. C. F., 1, 437 ff.; Var., 13, 30; De 
Sade, 1, 131; 1, 361. 

% Epistola ad Posteros [Franciscus Petrarca Posteritati salutem], printed by Fracassetti, 
in Epistolae, 1, 1-11; Preface to Fam., 1, 1, dedicating the collection to Socrates, and C. F., 
1, 251-253, 287-289; Fam., 1, 4, rv, 15, x, 2; Sen., xv1, 1; in Sen., m1, 1 (7 September 
1363, to Boccaccio), Petrarch says it is thirty-four years since he met Lelius. 
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life, the period when he first met these lifelong friends to whom he al- 
ways referred with especial warmth.” In his Trionfo d’amore, composed 
many years later,”’ he specifically names Lellus as one of the two com- 
panions of his youth who knew of his passion for Laura and his aspira- 
ton for the Laurel: 


Poco era fuor de la comune strada, 
quando Socrate e Lelio vidi in prima: 
con lor piu lunga via conven ch’io vada. 

O qual coppia d’amici! che né’n rima 
poria né’n prosa ornar assai né’n versi, 
se, come dée, verti nuda s’estima. 

Con questi duo cercai monti diversi 
andando tutti tre sempre ad un giogo; 
a questi le mie piaghe tutte apersi; 

da costor non mi pé tempo, né luogo 
divider mai, si come io spero e bramo, 
In fino al cener del funereo rogo; 

con costor colsi ’| glorioso ramo 
onde forse anzi tempo ornai le tempie 
in memoria di quella ch’io tanto amo.” 


It was at this early period that Petrarch started to address his friends 
by classical names. Lellus was to be called henceforth Laelius (Lelius, in 
Petrarch’s late medieval spelling), like Scipio’s friend:?® 


Laelius antiquis celebratum nomen amicis 
Durat adhuc faustum nomen amicitiis 

Hic magno dilectus avo: placet ille nepoti 
Scipiadum genus perpetuusque decor, 

Tertius alter ego est: sed mentior: unus et idem, 
Dimidiumque animi vir tenet ille mei, 

Dimidium dixi, totum dixisse decebat, 
Faveris ergo mihi, si sibi, care, faves.*° 


* Epistola and Preface cited in preceding note; also Fam., x, 2; C. F., 1, 277. 

*7 Carlo Calcaterra, ed. Trionfi (Torino, 1923), p. xxiv, places the date of composition at 
1352, during Petrarch’s last sojourn in Provence; cf. Murray Potter, Four Essays, Harvard 
Studies in Romance Languages, 111 (Cambridge, Mass., 1917), p. 86. 

*8 Francesco Petrarca, Le rime sparse e i trionfi, ed. Ezio Chidrbdli (=Scrittori d’ Italia, 
cxxv, Bari, 1930), p. 322; Calcaterra, ed. Trionfi, pp. 56-57, and note p. 56; Del trionfo 
d'amore, cap. iv, lines 67-81, ed. P. F. Soave, in Le rime di M. Francesco Petrarca (Milan, 
1805), 1, 101, and note p. 244. For ‘Socrate,’ see the study of Cochin, cited above, note 16. 

2° Cicero, De Amicitia, 1, 5: “Nunc Laelius et sapiens, sic enim est habitus, et amicitiae 
gloria excellens de amicitia loquitur.” Laelius—A Dialogue on Friendship, ed. E. S. Shuck- 
burgh (New York: Macmillan, 1901), p. 3; Fam., xrx, 4: “Nomen viro Lelius, quid apud 
veteres, ut Cicero ait, et sapiens et amicitie gloria excellens fuit. Hic apud nos utrunque 
preconium est adeptus. Ille Scipionem habuit amicum; ego non sum Scipio, sed amicus 
sum....” C. F., 11, 366. % Var., 49; C. F., v, 418. 
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The bishopric at Lombez, to which Giacomo had traveled with his 
two young friends, had probably been his reward for an act of great 
courage on behalf of the Avignon Papacy: for on 22 April 1328, Giacomo, 
then Papal Chaplain, had entered Rome, read aloud and placed on the 
wall of San Marcello the ban of excommunication against Lewis of Ba- 
varia." Lellus may have been one of the group of masked men accom- 
panying Giacomo.” It is known that Lellus continued thereafter an al- 
most constant companion of the short-lived bishop,* a man of scholarly 
tastes and literary capacity, whose home Cochin describes as a court not 
only religious, but poetic.™ 

When Giacomo died in 1341, Petrarch’s letter of condolence to his 
Laelius indicates beyond doubt the close ties that bound Lellus to the 
Colonnas: 


Verum, post parentis et fratrum lacrimas, nullas uberiores arbitror esse quam 
tuas. Hoc michi et animi tui mansuetudo suggerit et vetusta devotio, in qua 
hereditario iure succedens et paternis finibus non contentus, longe lateque pro- 
cesseras.* 


In fact, we find Lellus allied for over thirty-five years with one or 
another of the sons, grandsons, nephews, and grandnephews of the 
famous Stefano, patriarch of the Colonnas, who treated Lellus like a 
son.” Through the prestige of this family, his own “genius, eloquence, 
and virtue,’’*’ and his friendship with Petrarch, Lellus became a major 


3 Giov. Villani, Cronica (= Biblioteca Classica Italiana, no. 21, Trieste, 1857), Lib. x, 
cap. 55, 70, vol. 1, pp. 317, 323; C. F., 1, 288; F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im 
Mittelalter (8 vols., Stuttgart, 1859-72), Bk. x1, ch. 3, trans. by Annie Hamilton, 2nd re- 
vised ed. (London, 1900-12), v1, 156-157. Lewis had been crowned on 17 January 1328. 
The publication of the Papal bull of excx ication was an important factor in weaken- 
ing his power, and his departure on 4 August marked the triumph of the Papal party and 
of the Colonnas, who became the most influential Roman family at the French Papal court, 
with connections extending over England, France, Flanders, Belgium, and Sicily; E. Mar- 
tin-Chabot, “Contribution 4 l’Histoire de la Famille Colonna de Rome dans ses rapports 
avec la France,” Société de I’Histoire de France, Annuaire-Bulletin (1920), Second Partie, 
pp. 137-181. 

32 De Sade, 1, 159. 

%3 They travelled together to Rome in 1333; Fam., 1, 5-6; C. F., 1,277 ff., 289 ff., 478; Sen. 
ny, 5. 

4 Fam., 1, 4, tv, 12-13, v, 7; Sen., xvt, 1, 4; C. F., 1, 551 ff., 278 ff.; a sonnet (Se le parti 
del corpo mio) by Giacomo to Petrarch appears in J] Codice Vaticano Lat. 3196 Autografo 
del Petrarca, Edizione Speciale per la Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1941, Carta 1 recto; 
for a study of Giacomo, see Cochin, “Pétrarque et Jacques Colonna: Un Cour Episcopale 
en Gascogne au XIV*° Siécle,” (supra note 13), pp. 96-140, and see especially pp. 100, 113- 
115, 125-129. 

% Fam., tv, 13; see Fam., v, 1; 1v, 15; C. F., 1, 3. 

% Fam., x1X, 4. 37 Sen., mt, 1. 
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participant in Roman politics, also associated at one time or another 
with most of the celebrated literary figures of his day. 

By 1342, Lellus was a Syndic of Rome,** and he and Stefano Colonna 
the Younger were appointed members of a delegation sent by the city 
to the new Pope to congratulate him and to request a program of action 
which would restore Rome to its historical position as the center of the 
Christian world:** 


Ad quas quidem petitiones per tres dictorum ambassiatorum, scilicet per mag- 
nificum virum Stephanum de Columpna, senatorem dicte Urbis illustrem, ac 
venerabilem virum Franciscum de Urcinis, et nobilem virum Lellum Petri Steph- 
ani de Thosetis, syndicum dicti Urbis ac magistrum hostiariorum dicti pape, 
procuratorem ad hec per dictum populum specialiter constitutum, plusquam ele- 
ganter expositas, idem papa ad duos menses postea multum grate respondit. . ..# 


Lellus, described by this record, we should note, as ‘“‘magistrum hosti- 
ariorum”’ of the Pope, was an especially apt choice for this mission; for 
he was not only closely connected with the Avignon Curia but was also 
the “alter ego’! of the Poet Laureate, who like the citizens of Rome was 
intent on a revitalization of the city.“ The report sent to the Roman 
people by Lellus,* who was spokesman for the delegation, is filled with 
the high hopes and impassioned rhetoric of a humanist.“ Yet although 
the Pope graciously acknowledged the felicitations of the envoys, he 
preferred to remain in the safety of Avignon; he did, however, accede 
to one request, that jubilee years be made at each half century. 

Lellus continued to reside at Avignon, affiliated with the Cardinal 


% For a description of the powers of a Syndic, see E. Rodocanachi, Les Institutiones Com- 
munales de Rome (Paris, 1901), pp. 63-64, 117-118. 

39 Pope Benedict XII died on 25 April 1342, and was succeeded on 7 May 1342 by Clem- 
ent VI. The election of a new pope inspired the hopes of patriotic Romans that the Papacy 
would be moved back to the Eternal City. 

“ Stephanus Baluzius, Vitae Paparum Avenionensium, ed. G. Mollat (Paris, 1914), 1, 
279 and 279 fn. 3 from III* Vita Clementis VI; see also Fam., vi, 7 and C. F., 1, 194. 

“ So Petrarch describes Lellus in a letter to Charles IV. Fam., xx, 4 (1355). 

@ C. C. Bayley, “Petrarch, Charles IV, and the ‘Renovatio Imperii’,” Speculum, xv 
(1942), 323-326. 

* Entitled “Scribunt ambassiatores Senatui et populo Romano, qualiter est collata eis 
gracia, quod Centesimus [sc. annus] indulgencie reductus est ad quinquagesimum,” sent in 
January 1343, printed by Konrad Burdach and Paul Piur, Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo, 
(= Vom Mittelalter cur Reformation, vol. 11, pt. 3, Berlin, 1912), pp. 1 ff., no. 1. The opening 
words are: “Exultet in gloria virtus Altissimi.” 

“ Pietro Fedele, “Rassegna Bibliografica,” Giornale Storico della Seinen Italiana, 
LxIv (1914), 392, says that Lellus achieved his position “per la sua cultura e per la sua elo- 
quenza”’; ibid., pp. 388-397; on p. 391 Fedele observes that the letter is composed according 
to all the rules of the epistolary art; it contains Vergilian reminiscences, is elegant and elo- 
quent. Cf. Burdach, Aus Petrarcas dltesten deutschen Schillerkreise, p. 137. 
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Giovanni Colonna,® who, even more than his brother the Bishop 
Giacomo, was a patron of the arts and made his home a rendezvous for 
men of letters.“ Lellus, it is also clear, retained power at the Papal 
Court. In 1347 Petrarch bespoke his friend’s intercession at the Curia 
on behalf of a young peasant of a village near Vaucluse, who had been ac- 
cused of rape and threatened with capital punishment.“ In the same year, 
as a Syndic of Rome, Lellus was called upon to report on his rule. A Papal 
decree of 5 October 1347, addressed to ‘‘Dilecto filio Nobili viro Lello 
Pietri Stephani de Tosettis, domicello Romano, Magistro hostiario et 
familiari nostro,’”’ states that: “Cola di Rienzi... has... caused thee 
to be summoned . . . under penalty of permanent debarment from office 
and the confiscation of thy property [unless] thou mightest appear in 
person within a specified time. . . .”“* The Pope forbade Lellus to go to 
Rome, declaring the summons invalid because Cola had issued it with- 
out first securing the consent of his superior, the Pope. 

Meanwhile, Rienzi had taken over the city and arrested the Roman 
barons, whom he had brought together under false hopes of peace.*® On 
20 November 1347, in the fighting which took place at the gate of San Lo- 
renzo, a son, grandson, nephew, and other relatives of old Stefano Colonna 
were killed.®° Lellus reported part of this terrible news to Petrarch." The 
latter, despite his affection for the Colonnas, had been one of Rienzi’s 
supporters and had envisioned himself in the rédle dear to a classicist, 
that of the poet-philosopher guiding the political leader.” 

Soon thereafter, with the consent of the King of France, Guillaume de 
la Jugie, a nephew of Pope Clement VI, purchased from two surviving 
heirs of the Colonna family the estates at “Laviniara” (La Liviniére) 
and “Loci de Ferralibus” (Ferrals-les-Montagnes), which they had in- 
herited from one of the slain Colonnas. By a document duly recorded on 


 Epist. ad Post. ; Fam., 1, 21, xv, 1, xvt, 8; C. F., m1, 446; see C. F., 11, 194; for Petrarch’s 
relations with Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, see Arnaldo della Torre, ‘“Aneddoti petrarch- 
esch‘,”” Giornale dantesco, xv1 (1908), 69 ff. 

 Fam., x11, 6; Nolhac (1892 ed.), p. 234 and p. 428 n. 

47 Fam., 11, 21; see Fam., 1, 22. 

48 Codex Diplomaticus: Domini Temporalis S. Sadis (Extraits des Archives du Vatican), 
ed. Augustin Theiner (Rome: Vatican, 1862), m, 181, no. ctxxvut, [5] October 1347; see 
Mario E. Cosenza, Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1913), p. 189. 

49 Burdach and Piur, Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo, vol. 11, pt. 3, pp. 128 ff., no. 35, and 
vol. 1, pt. 5, p. 217. 

5° Tbid., vol. 11, pt. 3, pp. 175-180, no. 46 (Cola’s own report to the Pope); see also vol. 
11, pt. 5, pp. 25, 265-270, no. 7; Giov. Villani, Lib. xm, cap. 105, vol. 1, p. 501. 

51 Fam., vi, 5, 7, 18; C. F., 1, 180-182, 280. 

52 Fam., 1x, 2 (dated 1350); C. F., 1, 366-367. 
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Lillian Herlands Hornstein 73 
12 February 1349, one of the joint sellers, Pietro di Giordano Colonna, 
designated two representatives to conclude the sale on his behalf, to 
wit: his cousin “Stepanellus de Columpna” and “‘nobiles viros Lellum Pe- 
tri Stephani de Tosettis, magistrum hostiariorum domini nostri pape.’”’* 
This Lellus is surely the Laelius of Petrarch, as the full name, the position 
in the Pope’s household, and the relations with the Colonna family indi- 
cate. No writer, however, so far as I know, has heretofore identified 
this Lellus with Petrarch’s friend. 

Lellus was to continue one of the closest advisers of Stefanello (son of 
Stefano the Younger) during the troubled period of 1351-53.% In 
September, 1352, the Romans elected as Senators this Stefanello and 
Conte Bertoldo Orsini, replacing one Cerroni, who had fled when con- 
ditions became chaotic. When the scarcity and exorbitant prices of food 
had led the citizens to rebellion, they stoned Bertoldo to death on 15 
February 1353; Stefanello, however, managed to escape. It is not sur- 
prising that Lellus had little time to correspond with Petrarch, who con- 
tinued to write to his Laelius exhorting him to devotion to the city.” 
By 1354, when Rienzi again came into power, Lellus had returned to 
Avignon.” 

Boccaccio was also at Avignon during this year, as special envoy to 
the Pope from the City of Florence. Since Boccaccio remained at Avignon 
for almost three months,** is it not presumable that Lellus and Boccaccio 
met at the Papal court? The nature of Boccaccio’s mission, moreover, 
made such a meeting likely; for he had been sent to the Pope to ascertain 
the Papal attitude to the impending visit of Charles of Bohemia and to 
secure some guarantees for the protection of Florence. Since Lellus, as 
we shall see, was to be a member of the official Papal welcoming party 
to Charles, he had an interest in becoming acquainted with Boccaccio, 
the ambassador from Florence who already had met and who cherished 
their common friend Petrarch.®® 


% Martin-Chabot, pp. 167-169, and p. 168, n. 1, citing Arch. Nat. J J 80, fol. 113ve. It 
is interesting to note that part of the proceeds (2000 florins) of the sale went by specific 
bequest of the will to one of the English benefices attached to Lichfield Cathedral, of which 
Pietro de Colonna had held the dignity of precentor for almost thirty years—John Le 
Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. T. D. Hardy (Oxford Univ. Press, 1854), 1, 579. 

4 Fam., Xv, 1-3; xvi, 8; C. F., 1, 366 f.; m1, 340, 371, 379, 446. 

® Mat. Villani, Lib. 3, cap. 57, vol. 11, p. 103, and see Lib. 3, cap. 78, vol. , p. 109. 

% Supra, note 54. 

*’ Paul Piur, Petrarcas Briefwechsel mit deutschen Zeitgenossen (=Vom Mittelalter zur 
Reformation, vit, Berlin, 1933), p. 46. Cf. Burdach and Piur, Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo, 
vol. 11, pt. 1, p. 113 f. 

88 Henri Hauvette, Boccacce (Paris, 1914), pp. 327-328. 
5 Fam., xx, 15; see Corazzini, p. 362; Hauvette, p. 198. 
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A possible earlier meeting between Boccaccio and Lellus may have 
taken place in 1347 during a visit by Lellus to Naples.*° The journey is 
referred to in a letter which Petrarch wrote to introduce Lellus to Barbato 
of Naples. This letter Boccaccio saw, for there ic extant in his handwriting 
a copy both of the letter and of the Eclogue (Argus) which Petrarch 
enclosed in the letter (at Leliius’ request); Boccaccio also imitated the 
Argus in his own Faunus. Petrarch’s letter warmly commends his friend: 


Pro hoc tam mihi carissimo coniunctissimoque Laelio, quem Lellum Petri Steph- 
ani vulgo dicunt, modernae quidem sed generosae romanae originis, ac pervetustae 
vereque romanae indolis viro, apud te, frater, preces meas fundo: perque amici- 
tiae fidem obsecro, ut in iis quae dominus Tranensis Archiepiscopus super negotiis 
eiis tibi dixerit, talem te exhibeas qualem in meis promovendis commodis atque 
honoribus exhiberes. Et quod tibi scribo Iupiter noster egregius sibi demum ut 
accipiat quaeso, cui suum Mercurium recommanda, nihil paterni sui ac dominici 
imperii recusantem. .. .“ 


The Jupiter to whom Petrarch asks that Lellus be presented is Giovanni 
Barrili, at one time Seneschal of Provence, like Barbato a man of culture 
and a friend of Boccaccio.” 

In the autumn of 1354, the visit of the Emperor which Boccaccio had 
feared did materialize; Charles IV of Bohemia arrived in Lombardy on 
his way to Rome to be crowned Emperor.® Lellus had asked Petrarch 
for an introduction to Charles, and Petrarch complied shortly after he 
himself had received an audience with the Emperor.™ In the letter 
which he addressed to Charles, Petrarch described his friend as a man 
of noble blood but nobler virtues, loyal and devoted to the Emperor, 
a “familiar” not only of the Pope, but of the King of France and the 


© C. F., v, 418, Hauvette, p. 198, n. 3, and Tatham, 1, 378 n., date the letter 1347; but 
of. G. A. Cesareo, “Poesie volgari” del Petrarca nuove ricerche (Rocca S. Casciano, Capelli, 
1898), pp. 91, 97, 98, who believes the letter was written in 1352-53. 

® Var., 49; C. F., v, 418. A poem about Lellus which was appended to this letter has al- 
ready been quoted in this paper, supra page 69. The copy in Boccaccio’s handwriting has 
been reproduced in facsimile by Guido Biago, Lo Zibaldone Boccaccesco Mediceo Lauren- 
siano, Plut, XXIX-8 (Florence, 1915), p. 76. 

8 C. F., v, 418; Hauvette, p. 39; Hortis, p. 515, quotes Boccaccio’s reference, in De Gen. 
Deor., xtv, cap. 19, to Barrili as “uomo di grande animo.” N. F. Faraglia, ““Barbato di 
Sulmona e gli uomini di lettere della corte di Roberto d’Angid,” Archivio Storico Italiano, 
Ser. v (1889), m1, 335-336; F. Torraca, “Giovanni Boccaccio a Napoli (1326-1339),” 
Archivi Storico per le province napoletane, xxx1x (1914), 59-67. 

63 Mat. Viilani, Lib. 4, cap. 44, vol. 1, p. 140. 

4 Fam., xix, 2-3; C. F., 1v, 169-172. In Petrarch’s first extant letter to Charles IV, 
Fam., x, 1 (24 February 1351, C. F., 1, 452-454), Petrarch exhorts the Emperor to come 
to Italy; when he arrived, Petrarch sent him an enthusiastic letter of welcome, Fam., x1x, 
1; C. F., 1v, 152-154, see Fam., x1x, 12. 
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Cardinal of Porto (Gui de Boulogne, a near relative of the deceased King 
Philip and of King John of France): 

. .. quanquam si vere et proprie loqui velim, non sit alter quem mea tibi nunc 
devotic recommendat, nisi forsan ut dici solet alter ego. Hic vir, o maxime Cesar, 
qui ad pedes tuos cum literis meis venit, romanus est civis et sanguine nobilis et 
virtute nobilior; cuius in laudibus multus essem; . . . siqua michi apud te, Cesar 
invictissime, fides est, scito virum bonum esse multisque vel nature vel studii doti- 
bus ornatum... Adde quod et romano pontifici Clementi, qui te ante alios 
paterne et quem tu filialiter dilexisti, hic familiariter carus fuit; et Francorum 
regi, quem vicissim tibi sanguis amorque conciliant, et Portuensi epyscopo, qui 
generis animique fulgoribus Romane cardinem illustrat Ecclesie quemque sacer- 
dotio patrem suavitate germanum habes, eque familiariter carus est. 


Lellus, having already been designated one of the official Papal welcom- 
ing party for Charles, had left Avignon with the Cardinal who was to 
crown the Emperor.® Taking a short route Lellus arrived in Pisa on 25 
February 1355, two weeks before the Cardinal-delegate, the Cardinal 
Peter Bertrando de Columbario, Bishop of Ostia, who described Lellus 
as his “‘domicellus” and as “serenissimi principis domini regis Francie 
servientem armorum.’’® 

Thereafter, Lellus was sent by the Emperor to Rome to make the 
final preparations for the coronation on 5 April. On the coronation day 
itself, as Syndic of the Roman people, Lellus made an elegant oration 
in which he bore to the Emperor the good wishes of the Roman citizens, 
held the Bible on which Charles according to the ancient custom took 
the oath, and spoke the words of the oath which Charles repeated after 
him.® Charles had meanwhile appointed Lellus “‘in consilarium et fami- 
liarem domesticum iam receptum cesaris ac fiscalem imperii procura- 
torem ... per totam Ytaliam generalem.’®* Apparently Lellus had ful- 
filled his duties with conscientiousness, efficiency, and consequent honor. 

That Lellus continued to report to Charles after the Emperor had 
left Italy we know from two letters, humanistic in style, which have 


% Fam., x1x, 4; C. F., tv, 167. The letter was written on 25 February 1355. Cf. Arnaldo 
Foresti, Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca (Brescia, 1928), p. 75. 

® Johannis Porta de Annoniaco, Liber de coronatione Karoli IV Imperatoris, ed. R. Salo- 
mon, Script. Rer. Germ. (Hanover, Leipzig, 1913), 52-64, 71 f., 86; C. F., rv, 169-172. 

* Fam., xx, 2, 14; C. F., tv, 255; Johannis Porta de Annoniaco, at p. 55: the Cardinal 
says in a letter to Charles, “ . . . et nobilem virum Lellum Petri Stephani de Tosectis de 
Urbe servientem armorum domini regis Francie nostrumque carissimum domicellum, im- 
perialis culminis devotissimos et fideles, ad serenitatis vestre presentiam propterea specia- 
liter destinamus, quibus credere placeat tamquam mihi.” 

* Tbid., pp. 71, 81-83, 85. Johannis himself was an eyewitness at the coronation (p. 
viii). 

® Tbid., p. 71; Burdach, Aus Petrarcas dltesten deutschen Schillerkreise, p. 263. 
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survived in the Silesian state archives.” They were preserved by Johannes 
von Neumarkt, the great Chancellor of the court of Charles IV, 
correspondent of Petrarch, friend of Neri Morando and Lellus, and him- 
self one of the most important figures in the introduction of humanism 
into Germany.” Lellus’ letters to Charles were written from Avignon, 
where Lellus continued to reside during the next few years.” He met 
there in 1357 another friend of both Petrarch and Boccaccio, Francesco 
Nelli, the Prior of the S.S. Apostoli of Florence,”* to whom Petrarch 
later dedicated his Seniles. When Lellus visited Nelli in Florence in 
1360, Lellus again had the opportunity to become acquainted with 
Boccaccio, one of Nelli’s closest friends. 

Within several years after this visit, both Nelli and Lellus were dead. 
Boccaccio learned even before Petrarch that the plague had killed 
Lellus.”* Unwilling to be the bearer of these sorrowful tidings, he left 


7 One letter is printed by Emil Schieche, “Ein Schweidnitzer Formularbuch Johanns von 
Neumarkt,” Verein fiir die Geschichte Schlesiens, Zeitschrift, Lx1 (1927), 354-355; see pp. 
339-340, 348-349. Charles started back for Germany on 14 June 1355. 

1 Ibid., pp. 312-360; Piur, Petrarcas Briefwechsel mit d. Zeitgenossen, Vu, \viii-lxii, 49, 
notes a letter of March, 1355, from Johannes to Petrarch, stating that Charles will look with 
favor on the requests of the nobilis viri domini whom Petrarch has recommended—probably 
a reference to Lellus. 

7 In 1358 a quarrel between Petrarch’s two dearest friends, Lellus (Laelius) and Ludo- 
vicus (Socrates), called for his mediation. Lellus wrote of rumors that Socrates had been 
disparaging him to Petrarch. Petrarch sent an impassioned reply: he recalled their friend- 
ship of twenty-eight years, denied that any accusations had been made, told of innumerable 
letters from Socrates in which he had lauded Laelius as Petrarch’s single and greatest friend 
at the Curia; he pointed to Laelius’ name as a symbol of friendship; he argued, cajoled, 
pleaded. The intensity, the fervor of these letters could not be resisted. The friends were 
reconciled, and Petrarch with well-deserved pride and pleasure wrote to them both con- 
gratulating them on their renewal of friendship. Fam., xx, 12-15; C. F., 1v, 318. 

73 Cochin, ed. Un Ami de Pétrarque, Lettre xv, p. 243, written from Avignon 8 Septem- 
ber 1357; also see pp. 118 ff. Nelli wrote concerning “Lelius”’: 

Rapit me preterea Lelius nunc noster in quo tantum elucet prisce indolis specimen. Sed 


ne ego uolendo addere sue decerpam glorie, reprimam me, qui eius partem laudum gestio, 
si alium cui tantum uirum obicerem inuenirem. 

% Tbid., Letter xxv, p. 273, written in February, either in 1360 or 1361; also see pp. 125 
ff. Nelli wrote concerning “Lelius”: 

Sed adueniens Lelius noster, hey michi, suauissimus hominum, in hy: illud uerissimum 
cernitur exoculatam scilicet esse fortunam que semper opes suas ad indignos conferat, 
dignis autem eneas ostentet aures, celerius comuniusque quam uelim, scribere compulit. 
Verum, ut uerbo tuo utar, et si non impresentiarum, scribam tamen profecto prope diem, ne 
michi ipsi hanc uite mee oblectationem unicam diutine subtraham. Venit ille in quo tu ipse 
uenisti. 


% The death is reported also by Neri Morando in a letter to Moggio da Parma, repro- 
duced in Collezione Fiorentina di Facsimili Paleografici Greci e Latini, Mlustrati da Girolamo 
Vitelli e Cesare Paoli (for the R. Instituto di Studi Superiori Practici e di Perfezionamento 
in Firenze, Florence, 1897), vol. 1, Tavoli 12—codici Latini. The letter is found in Cod. 


Laurent. Plut. 53,35, the famous codex of Petrarch letters, which Burdach and Piur, in 
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Lillian Herlands Hornstein 77 
Venice, where he had been visiting Petrarch, without informing him,” 
so that Petrarch did not know of this catastrophe until his last letter to 
Laelius was returned unopened. The poet’s sorrow and sense of loss are 
movingly expressed in a letter to Boccaccio on 7 September 1363: 


Le nostre sventure tu gia conosci, io ne son certo: e gid piangesti tu pure la morte 
del mio Lelio, e quella del nostro Simonide. La prima a te era gid nota innanzi che 
ti dipartissi di qui; ma volesti che da tutt’ altri fuori che da te a me ne giungesse 
il dolorosissimo annunzio.”” 

Ill 


The identification of Laelius/Lellus with Lollius seems a plausible one, 
made the more plausible by the combination of circumstances which are 
important singly and which reinforce each other. 

It is irrelevant to this discussion to consider whether or not Chaucer 
had misread Horace. In fact, had he done so, his belief in a real Lollius 
would have been confirmed by any Filostrato manuscript likewise at- 
tributed to Lollius. Similarly, we need not concern ourselves with theories 
analyzing Chaucer’s psychological and artistic yearnings to mislead the 
reader. The vagaries and intuitions presupposed by such theories have 
really no bearing on the thesis here proposed—that wherever else Chau- 
cer may not have told us the whole truth, he did not here falsify the name 
of his “auctour’’; that before Chaucer wrote the House of Fame and Troi- 
lus, a manuscript of I] Filostrato reached him without Boccaccio’s name 
but with the statement (oral or written) that the begetter was Lollius. 

Let us turn to the historical milieu in which Chaucer’s source circu- 
lated. Il Filostrato, a Neapolitan love story’* by a young poet lover who 
intended by a none-too-subtle literary parallel to win and retain a mis- 
tress, failed at least in the latter half of its purpose.’® The lover soon left 
Naples and the faithless mistress, and shortly thereafter turned his back 
on the genre of youthful composition which Filostrato typified. As he 
grew older, he attached himself to that humanistic circle dominated by 





their edition of Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo, vol. I1, pt. 2, p. 332 f., think is the work of 
Moggio. See C. F., 1, 525-533; 1, 256 ff.; tv, 176-177, for discussion of Moggio and his fam- 
ily; De Sade, m1, 392, for a summary of Morando’s activities. 

76 Sen., 11, 2 (to Boccaccio). Petrarch apparently did not preserve his last letter to Lellus. 
We know from Fam., xx, 12-13, that Petrarch mislaid and destroyed many letters, and 
from Fam., 1, 1, and xvi, 7, xxi, 19, that Petrarch edited and excluded many others; 
E. Hutton, Giov. Boccaccio (London, 1910), p. 207. 

77 Sen., 11, 1 (Fracassetti transl.). 

78 Karl Young, “‘Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ as Romance,” PMLA, tim (1938), 
41. 

7 E. H. Wilkins, “The Enamorment of Boccaccio,” Modern Philology, x1 (1913), 1-17; 
Vincenzo Pernicone, “Il ‘Filostrato’ di Giovanni Boccaccio,” Studi di Filologia, 1 (1929), 
&, 106. 
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Petrarch, which regarded literature written in Italian with a kind of dis- 
dain (so Petrarch felt even about Dante). Boccaccio was persuaded as 
he studied the classics more deeply that a poet was worthy of the title 
only when he wrote in Latin.*° 

We know that certainly Boccaccio did not expect enduring fame 
from his writings in the vernacular;* moreover, Boccaccio as a form 
of religious expiation even wanted to burn all his Italian poetry.” In 
such a spirit Boccaccio would hardly have gone out of his way to pro- 
claim his authorship of a poem recording a highly personalized, unsatis- 
factory love affair (with a married woman), or to ferret out manuscripts 
of Filostrato to be certain they were correctly attributed to him. 

Such evidence as can be deduced from available descriptions of the 
Filostrato manuscripts would seem to lend support to the theory of this 
paper. Of forty-eight texts utilized by Pernicone for his edition of Filo- 
strato,™ seven come from the fourteenth century. One of these seven 


80 Fam., x, 3, xxi, 15; C. F., rv, 399-411; Sen., v, 2; Corazzini, p. 54. Hauvette, p. 325, 
refers also to Boccaccio’s Eclogue XII (Sappho). An exception must be noted for Dante, 
whom Boccaccio did admire and of whose Divine Comedy he wrote out an exquisite copy 
which he sent to Petrarch. 

8 See Sen., 1,5; Nolhac (1892 ed.), Excursus vir, pp. 418-419. Boccaccio’s contemporaries 
considered his Italian works of minor importance. Filippo Villani in Vita di Giovanni Boc- 
caccio (in his Vite d’Illustri Fiorentini), printed following the Croniche de... Villani, 
(= Biblioteca Classica Italiana, vol. 21, Trieste, 1858), 11, 424, n. 3, lauds Boccaccio’s Latin 
works but dismisses the Italian ones in one sentence without mention of any titles. Many of 
Boccaccio’s contemporaries had the same attitude; Petrarch did not see the Decameron un- 
til twenty-five years after it was written, although he and Boccaccio were intimate (Sen., 
xvi, 3, letter accompanying Petrarch’s Latin translation of the Griselda story). To give 
Boccaccio’s Griselda story an international audience, Petrarch translated it into Latin 
(Sen., xv, 3), with the ironic result that Boccaccio was seldom credited with the author- 
ship. See Willard Farnham, “England’s Discovery of the Decameron,” PMLA, xxx1x 
(1924), 123-139. 

82 Sen., 1, 4-5, V, 3, all to Boccaccio. 

83 G. Boccaccio, I] Filostrato, ed. Vincenzo Pernicone (= Scrittori d’ Italia, vol. 165, Bari, 
1937), pp. 353-359. Pernicone confined this study to manuscripts available in Italian li- 
braries. Unfortunately, he does not give a full description of the manuscripts in which the 
Filostrato texts are found, so that it is impossible on the basis of this edition to reason with 
complete accuracy concerning manuscript attribution to Boccaccio. We can gather that at 
least eleven texts lack opening or closing leaves; for an additional group of manuscripts 
(nineteen), Pernicone does not indicate that the text has ended, but neither does he indicate 
that it is incomplete. A careful analysis of the Félostrato texts into family groups is a major 
desideratum for Chaucerians. Some other facts of significance can be gleaned from Perni- 
cone’s summary. Many of the texts lack the dedicatory preface (although without it the 
poem ceases to be the passionately purposeful autobiographic document which it appears 
to biographers of Boccaccio); many have dropped out or interpolated stanzas; in short, 
many of the manuscripts are very corrupt. We must remember that Chaucer may have seen 
some such manuscript and not a carefully edited, reconstructed “ideal” text. 
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names the author Boccaccio, but it was copied in 1397, long after Chaucer 
had written the Troilus.“ Of the forty-one manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century, eight name Boccaccio. Of four additional manuscripts of Filo- 
strato subsequently described by Pernicone,*® all of the fifteenth century, 
one (Adv. MS. 19. 2. 14, National Library of Scotland) names Boccaccio 
as the author. A Filostrato manuscript (ca. 1400 or later) in the Plimpton 
Collection at Wellesley College contains no attribution of authorship 
to Boccaccio.” In summary, of fifty-three Filostrato manuscripts,*’ one 
(of seven) of the fourteenth century and nine (of forty-six) of the fifteenth 
century name Boccaccio, and forty-three do not. 

Bearing in mind that it was not uncommon to find authorship undesig- 
nated,®** we may therefore reasonably conclude that Chaucer did not 
know the actual author of Filostrato,®* especially since there is no evi- 


4 Tbid., p. 354 (MS. no. 3). One other manuscript (no. 5) contains a picture of a man writ- 
ing at his desk, whom Pernicone believes to be Boccaccio. It should be noted that a late cor- 
rupt manuscript (no. 6, dated 1472), without the name of the author and without the dedi- 
catory preface ends: “Finis finito i] libro di Pietro Macabruni di ser Francesco Nelli 1472 
addi 1° di Moggio amen.” 

% “T Manoscritti del ‘Filostrato’ di G. Boccaccio,” Studi di Filologia Italiana, v (1938), 
59, n. 1. 

% Wellesley, Plimpton MS. 101. Margaret H. Jackson, Catalogue of the... Plimpton 
Collection of Italian Books and Manuscripts in the Library of Wellesley College (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1929), p. 401, item 101; Seymour de Ricci, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Man- 
uscripts in the United States and Canada (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1935), 1, 1072; letter 
from Hannah D. French, Research Librarian, Wellesley College Library. 

87 Another manuscript of the Filostrato, from the Pavian library of Galeazzo II, Viscount 
of Milan (d. 1378), and apparently without designation of authorship, is described by 
G. d’Adda, Indagini storiche, artisiiche e bibliografiche sulla Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del 
Castello di Pavia... per Cura di un Bibliofilo. Parte prima (Milan, 1875), pp. 70-71, item 
800. 
88 Even in the efficiently managed Papal library, Guido’s already famous History of 
Troy was catalogued as late as 1369 without an author. Maurice Faucon, “La Librairie des 
Papes d’Avignon . . . ,” Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, xu (Paris, 
1886), xviii, pp. 12, 194 (item 1210), 74; x (Paris, 1887), 42, 145 (item 1015). It is important 
to remember that not a single manuscript regarded today as in Boccaccio’s autograph con- 
tains the name Boccaccio. See Henri Hauvette, “Manuscripts Autographes de Boccace a la 
Laurentienne,” Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire, Ecole francaise de Rome, x1v (1894), 
93-94. 

* R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, rev. ed. (1922), p. 101: “It is not at all impossible 
that Chaucer did not know who was the author of Filostrato.” L. Moland and C. d’Héri- 
cault, Nouvelles Francoises en Prose du XIV* Siécle (Paris, 1858), pp. xcix ff., accept the 
conclusion that Chaucer saw a manuscript with a false title or false name of the author. See 
J. S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (Chaucer Soc., 1907), 
2nd Ser., no. 37, p. 160 and note 3; John Koch, in Essays on Chaucer (Chaucer Soc., 1878), 
2nd Ser., No. 18, Part rv, Item 12, pp. 412-413. Farnham, pp. 130-131, 134, 136; ¢f. 
Young, supra note 3, p. 195. In the Kmight’s Tale, in part derived from Boccaccio’s Teseide, 
Chaucer does not name the Italian poet. In Anelida and Arcite, likewise in part derived 
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dence that Chaucer ever met Boccaccio.” Nor is it surprising to discover 
a confusion in attribution of authorship by translators of the Filostrato, 
which we do find falsely attributed to Petrarch in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries." 

The historical background, the manuscripts bearing no author’s name, 
and the confused attributions support one important element in the the- 
sis of this paper, that the Filostrato was somehow assigned in good faith 
by Chaucer to a mémber of the Petrarch-Boccaccio circle. There has 
emerged from this study the portrait of a member of this coterie who 
could well have been the transcriber or transmitter of a Boccaccio manu- 
script. He is Lellus/Lollius: his name, his friendship with Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, his character, talents, position, make him at least a likely, 
if not indeed the obvious candidate. 

That names were confused and misspelled we know.” The name Lellus 
appears as Lellum, Lelo, Lello, Lelio, Lelius, Laelius. The paleographical 
kinship of ¢ and o would almost inevitably lead into error one not com- 
pletely familiar with the exact name or the person;® and in contemporary 
manuscripts which mention Lellus—the documents of the sale in which 





from the Teseide, Chaucer makes no mention of the Italian poet but introduces (line 21) as 
one of his authorities a mysterious Corinne. There has been acceptance of the idea that 
Chaucer was deliberately misleading his readers by a false attribution to this supposed an- 
cient author. Whatever his motive in mentioning Corinne, it seems to the present writer 
probable that Chaucer did not know Boccaccio’s authorship of Teseide or Filostrato. 

% See F. J. Mather, “An Inedited Document Concerning Chaucer’s First Italian Jour- 
ney,” MLN, x1 (1896), 419-425, and his “On the Asserted Meeting of Chaucer and 
Petrarch,” MLN, xt (1897), 1-21; Tatlock, pp. 160-161. 

% See Catalogue des Manuscripts de la Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, ed. Henry Martin 
(Paris, 1887), m1, 324-325, item 3326 (253 B. F.): “Recueil . . . , ‘Fillostrato, composé par 
ung poethe florentin nommé Pétrarque’ ou ‘comment Trolle, filz au roy Priant, s’enamora 
de iaquelle (sic pour Ja belle) Brisaida’, roman ‘translaté’ par moy Beauvau, senescha! d’Au- 
jou.’—Commencement: ‘Sans departir, tant que seray en vie, a vous, mesdames, me suis en- 
tier donné . . . ’—Fin: ‘ . . . jusques a la mort sans departir. Cy fine le livre de Troilus et 
de Brisaida’.” This French translation of the Filostrato appears in a manuscript containing 
two other Troy items—the first being “Le livre de la destruction de Troies, que comrosa 
maistre Guy de Corompnes, . . . .” An incomplete “Fillostracto,” attributed to Petrarch, 
also a translation by Beauvau, is listed ibid., pp. 447-448, item 3638 (252 B. F.). Other in- 
correct MS attributions (by Beauvau) of the Filostrato to Petrarch are recorded by Moland 
and d’Héricault, p. cxxxiv. Beauvau adds that he found the manuscript in the library of his 
lord, the King of Sicily. 

% For example, even Guido’s name in the Legend of Good Women, line 1396, was read as 
Ovid until 1889. See Hamilton, Indebtedness of Chaucer, pp. 51-52, n. 3; R. K. Root,The 
Book of Troilus and Criseyde (Princeton Univ. Press, 1926), pp. xxxvii (n. 69), lxii-Ixiii. 
Wynkyn de Worde’s 1517 edition of Troilus spells the name of “myn auctour” as Lellyus. 

88 Maurice Prou, Manuel de paléographie latine et francaise, 4th ed. (Paris, 1924), pp. 154— 
155, 345. 
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he participated and the letter from Morandi reporting his death, photo- 
stats of which the present writer has personally examined—the name 
could just as well be read Lolii, Lollus, and Lollum. 

That Lellus was a member of the Petrarch-Boccaccio circle there can 
be no doubt. Lellus did know Boccaccio and some of his friends inti- 
mately,“ and was very close to the poet hailed by Chaucer in the Pro- 
logue to the Clerk’s Tale (lines 31-33) as the “‘poet laureate whose rhetoric 
sweet illumined all Italy.” It would be surprising if Chaucer had not 
heard something of this Jegio deuota and of those friends to whom Pet- 
rarch in his famous letters had often referred—heard, very possibly, in 
a confused way; for Petrarch’s Laelius had been dead for a decade when 
Chaucer first visited Italy, and for some eighteen years at the time of the 
marriage of Charles’ daughter, Anne of Bohemia, to Richard II of Eng- 
land. 

Lellus’ activities, talent, and position make it likely that his name 
was known as that of a man of some literary and rhetorical skill: he was the 
official spokesman for a Roman delegation to the Pope; his was the prin- 
cipal address delivered at the coronation of Charles IV; and such of his 
letters as have been discovered show that range and quality of humanis- 
tic learning to be expected from one in Petrarch’s circle. We know that 
Lellus recognized spurious Petrarchana and hastened to notify his friend 
that such manuscripts were circulating.** Nor could he very well have 
remained on terms of the greatest intimacy with students and patrons 
of the arts like Giacomo and Giovanni Colonna and with a scholar like 
Petrarch without having an interest in books.” 

Lellus’ literary association with Sicily may also be partly responsible 
for Chaucer’s linking him with Guido” and thinking of him in connec- 

































% Sen., m1, 1, 2. 

% Sen., 11, 4. 

% Faucon, “La Librairie des Papes d’Avignon . . . , ” xm (Paris, 1886), 23. 

*7 Chaucer may possibly have regarded both men as members of the Columpna family. 
Guido’s name is variously spelled de Columpna or de Columpnis (the plural form of de 
Columpna), de Columnis, and delle Colonne. The Colonnas were not only one of the most 
celebrated families of Italy, but their ties extended to Sicily, the home of Guido. Their 
name too is frequently spelled Columpna (in the documents) or Columna (by Petrarch). 
The later scribes believed that Guido was a member of the Colonna family—Guido de 
Columnis, Historia Destructionis Troiae, ed. N. E. Griffin (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), In- 
troduction xvi. In the letter to Charles IV recommending Lellus, Petrarch’s description of 
an attachment almost familial between his friend and the Colonnas is confirmed by the his- 
torical records. If De Sade is correct (m1, 91-92) in making Lellus the addressee of Sine 
Nomine (Sine Titulo), No. 14, then Lellus was related to the Colonnas by blood. A papal 
list of expenditures for the year 1342 records a payment to “Lello de Columpna” as “cus- 
todibus secunde porte” and payments for the same service in subsequent years to “Petro 
Lelli Stephani” and “Bello Petri Stephani” (K. H. Schafer, Die Ausgaben der A postolischen 
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tion with a poem whose setting is Naples. Lellus’ own descendant speaks 
of him as a writer of Italian and Latin verses: 


Soggiunge questo suo descendente, che erasi affaticato di publicare molti versi 
italiani, e latini di helio che un amico dello scrittore uomo di sano discernimento 
avea veduti in Sicilia, ed esser quelli di tal merito, et tanta leggiadria, spezial- 
mente gl’italiani, che meritamente si possa dire né il Petrarca a Lelio, né Lelio al 
Petrarca . . . Quest’amico del Petrarca nel 1358 compilé le memorie dei Colon- 
nesi, di cui si servi |’Ammirato per illustrare ]’albero di quella famiglia. . . .%* 


Moreover, his position was a peculiarly felicitous one: he was a link 
between the literary circle of Italian writers and the political leaders 
whom Chaucer was to meet. Lellus had served not only the Pope and 
Emperor, but also the King of France, who had named him “servientem 
armorum domini regis Francie.”’ The literati of the fourteenth century 
did not live in an ivory tower. Chaucer’s political assignments and ap- 
pointments need no recapitulation. The members of Petrarch’s intimate 
circle, even Boccaccio,®® were concerned with politics. Petrarch too, for 





Kammer unter Benedikt XII, Klemens VI und Innocenz VI, 1335-1362, = Vatikanische 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Pipstlichen Hof- und Finanzverwaltung 1316-1378 . . . herausge- 
geben von der Gorres-Gesellschaft, Paderborn, 1914, Vol. 1, pp. 201, 233, 324, 360. I am in- 
debted to Professor William E. Lunt for this reference.) It seems clear that these Papal 
payments were made to Petrarch’s Lellus, for it was in 1342 that Lellus Petri Stephani 
Tosettis started service at Avignon under the sponsorship of the Cardinal Giovanni Co- 
lonna. 

% G. B. Baldelli, Del Petrarca (Florence, 1797), p. 247 f. Efforts to find some reference to 
Lellus in the published works of Ammirato available in this country have so far been un- 
successful; Baldelli’s reference is confirmed by Fracassetti, who reports that manuscripts 
by this descendant recording these facts have been preserved in the Riccardiana collection 
of Florence and the Ambrosiana collection of Milan, C. F., 1,479. Lydgate, in the Prologue 
to the Fall of Princes (lines 283-287) says: 

In youthe he [Chaucer] made a translacioun 
Off a boke which calld is Trophe 
In Lumbard tongue, .. . 


And in our vulgare... 
Gave it the name of Troylus and Cresseide. 


Hamilton, Indebtedness of Chaucer, pp. 150-151, suggests that Trophe is a pun on the name 
of Guido de Columpnis because a column of Heracles (which was and still is, it should be 
noted, also the symbol of the Colonna family), was set up as a trophaeum or trophée of vic- 
tory. Reluctant as I am to predicate a title for a lost work, I suggest that Lydgate may 
have heard of a history of the Colonna family by Lellus, possibly known it only by the title 
Trophee, and confused the author’s two works. Cf. G. L. Kittredge, “The Pillars of Her- 
cules and Chaucer’s Trophee,” Putnam Anniversary Volume (New York: Stechert, 1909), 
pp. 545-566qanswered by Frederick Tupper, “Chaucer and Trophee,” MLN, x01 (1916) 
11-14; and O. F. Emerson, “Seith Trophee,” MLN, xxxi (1916), 142-146. 

% Filippo Villani, Vita dé Giovanni Boccaccio, 11, 423, and n. 1; Sen., v, 1. 
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all his purported yearnings for solitude, was frequently engaged in politi- 
cal missions and negotiated treaties. That we now know of Lellus 
almost exclusively from the records of his active career in Church and 
State, not from literary remains of his own, can partly account for the 
subsequent confusion. But in this very career, at once so distinguished 
and international in its political aspects and so cosmopolitan and human- 
istic in its personal contacts, may lie the explanation for the transmis- 
sion to Chaucer of a manuscript of the Boccaccio story. Lellus’ repeated 
travels through Italy on visits to its celebrated sons, and back to Avignon 
with its great library, make him the ideal figure to serve as collector, 
abridger, and transmitter of manuscripts. 

Let us remember that Chaucer traveled in Italy and frequently visited 
the French Court;!" that the French king and Charles IV were related ;}* 
that it was this Charles’ daughter who is that Anne of Bohemia,'™ the 
consort of Richard II, in whose marital plans we know Chaucer’had'great 
interest. These circumstances suggest one likely method by which 
Boccaccio’s Troy story came to Chaucer. It is a fair inference that 
Chaucer’s attention was directed, at one of these royal homes or libraries, 
to a manuscript whose origin may have been indicated to him by the 
name of Lollius, ¢.e., the man who had supplied the owner (or his father) 
with the text. 

The writer agrees with Professor Kittredge that ‘‘Lollius is not Boc- 
caccio, nor Petrarch, nor Benoit, nor Guido: he is purely and simply 
Lollius’*—but the writer suggests that he was a real person—Petrarch’s 



























100 See Sen., xvi, 2; A. Barbeu du Rocher, ““Ambassade de Pétrarque auprés du Roi Jean 
Le Bon,” Memoires présentés par divers savantes 4 L’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Let- 
tres, 2° ser., 111 (Paris, 1854), 214, for Petrarch’s address to King John (13 January 1361). 
Petrarch visited Prague in 1356 to urge Charles to return to Italy. 

101 For example, Life-Records of Chaucer, Pt. rv, The Documents, ed. R. E. G. Kirk 
(Chaucer Soc., 1900), 2nd Series, No. 32, Doc. Nos. 68, 70, 72, 75, 97-105, 118, 120-123, 
143; Thomas Rymer, Foedera (London, 1869), rv, 60; Calendar of Patent Rolls, preserved in 
the Public Record Office, 1374-1377, 51 Edw. III, Memb. 14, p. 462. 

102 Charles IV’s second wife was Blanca (d. 1348) a sister of Philip VI of France (1328- 
50) and daughter of Charles of Valois; Charles IV’s sister Bona married John, son and 
heir (1350-64) of Philip. 

108 When Anne was born, her mother (Charles’ third wife) personally sent Petrarch a let- 
ter. For Petrarch’s response, see Fam., xxi, 8. Anne’s importance in the exchange of cul- 
tural and literary ideas between Germany and England is discussed in Alois Bernt and 
K. Burdach, Der Ackermann aus Bihmen (=Vom Mitielalter zur Reformation, Vol. m1, pt. 
2, Berlin, 1926), pp. 152-157. 

1% Kittredge, p. 72; but Kittredge continues: “a supposed ancient writer on the subject, 
whose work Chaucer pretended to have before him. The fiction consists not in ascribing 
to Lollius a work on Troy (for that was merely an error) but in claiming to have this work 
in hand and to translate it faithfully.” 
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Laelius—whose manuscript (or a manuscript attributed to him) Chau- 
cer did have in hand and “the sense” of which he translated as faith- 
fully as his artistic methods and aesthetic standards dictated.’™ 


New York UNIVERSITY 


10 T wish to express my gratitude to Professors Margaret Schlauch and Robert A. Pratt 
for reading this paper in manuscript; to Professors F. H. McCloskey, R.G. Monges, Giu- 
seppe Prezzolini, Dr. Curt F. Bihler, and Mrs. Elk4n Silberman for courteous helpfulness. 
My husband, George D. Hornstein, has contributed so much to the development of this 
article that he may almost be said to be a collaborator. 








UN ROMANCE INEDITO DE DIDO Y ENEAS 
POR DIEGO DE MORLANES 


By AGAPITO REY 











SCASAS son las noticias que alcanzamos a recoger de la vida de 
Diego de Morlanes. Pertenecié a una familia distinguida de juristas 
zaragozanos. El] mds famoso de ellos fué el abuelo de nuestro poeta, 
Micer Diego de Morlanes, autor de importantes obras de jurisprudencia. 
El viejo Morlanes dejé dos hijos: Bartolomé y Agustin. El primero se 
dedicé a la iglesia; el segundo siguié las huellas de su padre en la magis- 
tratura. Este fuéel padre del autor del romance que hoy sacamos a luz. 
Ocuparon todos ellos cargos de importancia en la administracién civil 
del reino de Aragén. El joven Morlanes murié un “‘sébado 26 de marzo 
de 1633, siendo consejero civil de Aragén.””! 

Se cree que estudié en Salamanca, pues tiene una poesia en que se des- 
pide de la ciudad del Tormes: 


De las riberas del Tormes, 
bien regalado en su orilla 
se ausenta Tirso, pastor, 
tierno en lloros, alto en dichas. 
(Cancionero de 1628, pag. 592) 


















Hasta poco ha la obra literaria conocida de Morlanes comprendia sélo 
dos breves poemas: un romance y una cancién incluidos por Joseph 
Alfay en su Poestas varias de grandes ingenios espanoles (Zaragoza, 1654). 
De ahi pasaron al Romancero general de Agustin Duran (BAE, xv1, 
444). Esos dos poemas no hubieran bastado para establecer la reputacién 
literaria de Morlanes. Que alguna tenia no cabe dudarlo, pues sus con- 
tempordneos al llorar su temprana muerte, sienten en particular la 
muerte del poeta. Andrés lo hace en los siguientes términos: 












Don Diego de Morlanes asegura 
en la docta dulzura 
de sus versos siiaves, misteriosos, 
de Cintio los laureles amorosos 









1 Trae estos datos Félix de Latassa, Bibliotecas antigua y nueva de escritores aragoneses, 
aumentadas y refundidas por Miguel Gémez Uriel (Zaragoza, 1885), m, 368. Latassa 
aprovecha en su obra las de otros cronistas aragoneses. 

* La colecci6n de Alfay acaba de aparecer en una nueva edicién (Zaragoza, 1946). El edi- 
tor, J. M. Blecua, afiade al texto de Alfay una breve introduccién, y algunas notas. Res- 
pecto a Morlanes, repite lo expuesto por Latassa. Persiste Blecua en considerar Delicias de 
Apolo (Zaragoza, 1670), como una continuacién o segunda parte de Poestas varias, y que 
son ambas debidas a Alfay. No tuvo en cuenta el artfculo de John M. Hill, “Notes on Al- 
fay’s Poesias varias de grandes ingenios,” Revue Hispanique, ivi (1922), 423-433. Enese 
articulo se demuestra que son obras independientes. 
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y por su numen tuvo merecida 
mAs dilatada vida: 

sin duda la tuviera 

si no se la quitara mano fiera; 
este funesto lamentable caso 
llorése en el€Parnaso.? 


También Gracin alaba el estro poético de su paisano, calificandole de 
“superior ingenio y universal,” “excelente ingenio zaragozano.’”* 

Esas alabanzas de Morlanes tienen su justificacién en otras poesfas 
suyas. H4llanse varias en un manuscrito perteneciente a la Universidad 
de Zaragoza. Ese manuscrito habilmente editado, aunque sélo parci- 
almente, fué sacado a luz recientemente por José Manuel Blecua bajo 
el titulo de Cancionero de 1628.5 

A la obra publicada de Morlanes vamos hoy a afiadir otro romance, 
hasta ahora inédito. Trétase de un romance de Dido y Eneas, que 
guardd4bamos entre los materiales acumulados para otros trabajos.* En 
ese romance, asi como en otras poesias suyas, revélase Morlanes como 
un buen imitador de Géngora. Ese romance parece inspirado en los 
romances burlescos de don Luis, muy dado a la parodia de amores des- 
graciados. Parecido gusto dominaba también en Quevedo. Ambos hacen 
chistes a costa de la muerte tragica de legendarios amantes como Hero y 
Leandro, Piramo y Tisbe, y otros. 

El modelo més cercano al romance de Morlanes que hoy publicamos 
hdllase en otro del mismo titulo de Salas Barbadillo. Contiénese ese 


* Juan Francisco Andrés de Uztarroz, Aganipe de los cisnes aragoneses celebrados en e¢ 
clarin de la fama (Zaragoza, 1890), p4g. 24. Tréelo Blecua, obra citada en la nota anterior, 
p4g. 213. Andrés pertenecié con Morlanes al grupo de gongorinos zaragozanos. Fué uno de 
los m4s decididos defensores del nuevo lenguaje poético de Géngora. 

* Agudeza y arle de ingenio, tratado 1, discursos 1x y L. Véanse notas al texto, versos 21 y 
136. 

5 Aparecié en los Anejos de la Revista de Filologta Espafiola, xxxm (Madrid, 1945). El 
manuscrito es extremamente extenso, consta de 947 folios. Contiene numerosas poes{fas ya 
publicadas, algunas varias veces. Los poetas cuyas obras se incluyen en mayor namero son 
los Argensola, Géngora y Quevedo. El sefior Blecua publica sélo una porcién de las 
poesfas inéditas, no todas; da las variantes de otras, un an4lisis del manuscrito, y el primer 
y Gltimo versos en él contenidas. Este manuscrito encierra unas quince composiciones de 
Morlanes, pdginas 592-618 de lo impreso. 

® Véase Leomarte—Sumas de Historia troyana, Anejos de la Revista de Filologta Espafiola, 
xv (Madrid, 1932). El] romance de Morlanes se halla en el manuscrito 3907 (antiguo M. 305) 
de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, un tomo de poesfas varias. Hace ya bastantes afios el 
sefior Solalinde consiguié fotocopia de ese romance y del de Salas Barbadillo atribufdo a 
Géngora, que entonces crefamos también inédito. Debfan entrar ambos en una obra que 
desefbamos hacer en colaboracién. Véase Agapito Rey y Antonio Garcfa Solalinde, Ensayo 
de una bibliografia de las leyendas troyanas en la literatura espaftola (Bloomington, 1942), 
p&g. 5. 
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romance en un manuscrito de la Universidad de Zaragoza (fol. 393”), y en 
el MS. 3907 (fol. 260) de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. En ambos 
manuscritos se atribuye ese romance a Géngora.’ No sélo se le atribuye 
a Géngora en el titulo, sino que se le coloca entre otros poemas conoci- 
damente suyos. En el manuscrito de Madrid aparece entre los romances 
“Arrojése el mancebito”’ (niimero 27) y “Donde esclarecidamente”’ (57); 
en el de Zaragoza se le coloca entre el] romance de Salas Barbadillo ‘“Aquel 
dios, ciego y malsin”’ y el ntimero 27 de Géngora.® Se atribuye a éste 
en el dicho manuscrito zaragozano el antedicho romance de Salas y el 
de Dido y Eneas, también suyo. En ambos casos se tach6 mas tarde el 
nombre de Géngora. La atribucién a Géngora era descabellada en 1628, 
fecha en que se reunié el manuscrito zaragozano, pues ya Salas Barba- 
dillo habfa incluido ese romance en su novela dialogada La Sabia Flora 
Malsabidilla, que aparecié en Madrid en 1621. Comienza: “El fugitivo 
troyano”; termina: “‘que es gente de va de priessa ’’(ed. Cotarelo, Ma- 
drid, 1907, 1, 467-470). Hallase asimismo a nombre de Salas en la colec- 
cién de Alfay. 

Hoy sacamos a luz el romance de Dido y Eneas de Diego de Morlanes 
para dar a conocer otra de sus composiciones hasta ahora inéditas. Es 
adem4s uno de sus mds extensos y més acabados poemas. Ponemos 
algunas notas al texto para explicar peculiaridades del manuscrito, y 
vocablos curiosos. 

Afiadimos a titulo de apéndice otros dos romances inéditos y anédnimos 
sobre el mismo asunto. 


Dido y Eneas de d. Diego Morlanes 


fol. 57 El compasivo troyano, 12 hecho salamandra nueva. 
aquel invencible Eneas, Lleva su cara consorte 
que siendo parte de diosa y a Ascanio, su noble herencia, 
4 fue de su padre litera, y en este unido esquadron 
De Troya, su patria amada, 16 marcha por incultas selvas. 
las injustas llamas deja La noche tiende su manto, 
que antigas pompas deshazen muy prodiga de tinieblas, 
8 y antiguos honores queman. porque aun el farol nocturno 
La Fenix no sale ufana 20 el alumbrar recatea. 
entre cenizas deshechas Buelve el rostro al triste incendio 
como él entre ardientes ascuas y mira estendido un Etna, 


7 Véase J. M. Blecua, Cancionero de 1628, pag. 84. La versién contenida en el manuscrito 
de Madrid no ofrece variantes de importancia a la insertada en La Sabia Flora Malsabidilla, 
acto m1, o a la publicada por Alfay. 

* En lo referente a Géngora citamos siempre por sus Obras com pletas, ed. de Juan e Isabel 
Millé Giménez (Madrid, 1932). Véase también B. Alemany, Vocabulario de las obras de don 
Luis de Géngora y Argote (Madrid, 1930). 
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y del Erebo encendido 
dilatadas las cavernas. 
Con reciprocos sollozos 
desperdicia al ayre quexas 
y llora rendidas glorias 
al fiero teson de Grecia. 
Visita muchos paises, 
peregrinacion molesta, 
pues la alfombra de los prados 
le es teatro de tristezas. 
A pocos lanzes los hados 
le dan de biudo librea 
y en los eliseos deleytes 
coronan Canas paternas. 
Huerfano el robusto joven, 
y queda sin dependencia 
para martir de fortuna 
y juego de los planetas. 
Conducenle al reyno undoso 
deidades en trono excelsas 
y en los despojos de un pino 
fragil casa le aposentan. 
Ya es vasallo de Neptuno, 
marinos dioses venera, 
que en el humedo distrito 
imperiosamente reynan. 
Favorecen su derrota, 
y la hija de la selva 
vence a Jas aves en buelo, 
que el charco la lisongea. 
Pero apenas el navio 
en mar en leche navega 
quando la rabia de un noto 
rompe las devidas treguas. 
Conjuracion de los ayres, 
duendes de la mar y tierra, 
a las estrellas le arrojan, 
en los escollos le estrellan. 
El ancho seno de Tetis 
se hace montafias rebueltas, 
y en el triste encerramiento 
ecos doloridos suenan. 
Los votos a tropas salen, 
de las capillas riqueza, 
que son hijos del naufragio 
y assi mueren en la arena. 


fol. 58 Venus quando ve a su imagen, 
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de la tempestad materia, 
dize al Jove soberano, 
dulce quanto mas severa: 

“Jupiter, del alto alcacar 
honor y deidad suprema, 
de los cortesanos dioses 
legislador en grandeza, 

Tu, que a la gigante esquadra 
con rayo fatal penetras 
quando en montes de arrogan- 
escala tu antigua esfera, [cia 

Humilla el bravo elemento, 
ya verdugo de mi Eneas, 
pues le tiene en trance duro 
su jurisdicion entera. 

Amor de madre me obliga, 
piedad de diosa me fuerga, 
a que con justas ternuras 
solicite tu clemencia.” 

Al punto el reyno inconstante, 
hecho republica quieta, 
montes de cristal humilla, 
motines de agua sosiega. 

Asegura la bonanca 
el que entre delfines reyna, 
y en solio de verdes ovas 
es conjuro a la tormenta. 

Prospero el lefio camina 
cuydado de Citerea, 
que sus remos autoriza 
y da inchazon a sus velas. 

EI cielo por darle a playa 
haze alarde de sus belas, 

y por verle viento en popa 
se hace ojos con tant[a] es- 
Al cabo de ser mil dias _[trella. 

posta de la mar ligera 
adora el amado puerto 
de Cartago en la ribera. 

Entonces de esta ciudad 
se estrenava la belleza, 

y la fatiga de obreros 
dava ostentacion sobervia. 

Guarnicion era lucida, 
grande procession de almenas 
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que retocadas del sol 

breves luminarias eran. 
Admira los edificios 

de artifices competencia, 

cuyas levantadas cimas 

en estrafia region entran. 
Era de este hermoso ornato 

Fenisa Dido la reyna, 

imperio de aquellas partes 

y en culto deidad terrena. 
Al templo sacro de Juno, 

pompa de piedad sincera, 

llego, quando ve en su[s] tablas 

rasgufios de su tragedia. 
En lucida hierarquia 

Dido con sus damas entra, 

precediendo como luna 

al exercito de estrellas. 
Rindese a sus pies el joven 

con adoracion resuelta, 

y entre ternuras le dize 

aquesta sentida arenga: 
“Ampara, reyna, a un Troyano 

penitente en mar y tierra, 

que en tan latos elementos 

aun no caben sus miserias. 
Despojo soy desgraciado 

de Troya, que un tiempo era 

noble blason de sus hijos 

y es ya horror de los que que- 
En tu generoso pecho, [dan. 

dulce asilo de mis quexas, 

espero’en mis muchos males 

nuevo ser, fortuna nueva.” 
Muevese a piedad Fenisa, 
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devido asumto de Reyna, 
y al postrado joven mira 
entre grave y alagiiefia. 
Al instante el dios bendado 
da filos a la erramienta 
y descargo en nuestra Dido 
todo un nublado de flechas. 
Ya idolatra de Cupido 
en sf un volcan alimenta, 
y en sumisiones de esclava 
los rumbos de libre trueca. 
A sus reales le conduze, 
alvergue de tanta alteza, 
que el mismo sol enbidioso 
los quiere hurtar para esfera. 
Descoje vistosas galas 
y haze de joyas resefia 
para que en brindar al gusto 
se guzgen mudas sirenas. 
Todo al joven lo dedica, [prendas 
porque quien dio el alma en 
cambiara el oro de Arabia 
por tesoros de finezas. 
Con alagos lo convida, 
con ternuras lo amartela, 
y él al sabroso conbate 
escusa la resistencia. 
Para coronar deseos 
el vendado les presenta 
un dia, que lo dedican 
a la caca y a la selva. 
Salen a illustrar el prado; 
él, Adonis; Venus, ella. 
Y al salir hazen las plantas 
mal formadas reverencias. 


Manuscrito 3907 (antiguo M. 305) de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid. Tomo de poesfas varias, copiado en diferentes manos, letra del 
siglo xvi. 


Verso 1. Parecido comienzo: “El fugitivo troyano,” tiene un romance del mismo 


titulo de Salas Barbadillo. Véase arriba, nota 7. 


7. antigas: antiguas. “‘Pensaron los antygos” Leomarte, 63; “dixo un caua- 
llero antigo” Zifar, 67 (ed. C. P. Wagner). 
19. farol nocturno: \a luna. “Media noche era por filo, / hora que el farol noc- 
turno” Géngora, romance 74. Este primer verso es el inicial del Romance del 
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Conde Claros. Empléalo también Quevedo para comienzo de su romance burlesco 
sobre los Condes de Carrién, pero lo cambia a “Medio dfa era por filo.” 

21. Gracifn trae cuatro versos que corresponden a éstos, pero que varian bas- 
tante de los de nuestro texto. No sabemos si conocié otro manuscrito o si cita de 
memoria. Dice Graci4n: “De este modo D. Diego de Morlanes, superior ingenio 
y universal, en un culto poema del incendio troyano dijo: 

La Fenix no sale ufana 

Entre cenizas deshechas 

Como é] entre ardientes llamas 
Si toda Troya es un Etna.” 


(Agudeza y arte de ingenio, trat. 1, disc. rx). Citalo Blecua, Cancionero de 1628, 
p4g. 56, pero equivoca la p4gina. Véase nota al verso 136 més adelante. 

34. librea: insignia, distincién. “Nise puede negar la ventaja que hacemos a los 
blancos en contradecir a la naturaleza la librea que dié a los pellejos de las per- 
sonas” Quevedo, Suefios, ed. Clasicos Castellanos, m1, 217. 

43. despojos de un pino; 97. lefio: nave, barco. “Nos sumus, Idaeae sacro de 
vertice pinus, / nunc pelagi Nymphae, classis tua” Eneida, x, 230. “Mil lefios 
esconda / el mar de Sicilia” Géngora, romance 24. Comp4rese también “incultas 
selvas,” v. 16; “hija de la selva,” v. 50. 

58. Este verso corresponde al 24 del romance del mismo titulo de Salas Barba- 
dillo de que hablamos arriba. Es posible que ambos lo tomaran de otro romance, 
que no hemos podido identificar. 

99. remos. No est& muy claro en el manuscrito; pudiera leerse re¢os. 

127. llego en el MS..; llega hace mejor sentido. 

136. Cita Graci4n estos cuatro versos, con importantes variantes en los dos 
primeros. Dice: “Del troyano héroe, cuando lleg6 a los pies de la reina de Cartago 
pidiendo asilo, dijo don Diego Morlanes, excelente ingenio zaragozano: 

Reyna, ampara a un perseguido 
en el fuego, mar y tierra, 

que en tan latos elementos 

aun no caben sus miserias.” 


(A gudeza y arte de ingenio, trat. 1, disc. L). Tréelo Blecua, Cancionero de 1628, 
p4g. 56, pero copia erradamente tal altos en vez de tan latos. También cita aqui 
Gracidn cuatro versos del romance de Salas Barbadillo para comparar el uso de la 
ponderacié6n en ambos poetas: 

Reina, acoge a un desdichado 

que tiene tan mala estrella, 

que el fuego le eché en el agua 

y el agua le eché en la tierra. 


143. Después de este verso el copista escribié el 148. Al darse cuenta del error, 
lo taché y continué con el 144. 

155. descargoenel MS.; descarga hace mejor sentido. 

168. sirenas. Primero escrito pequefias, luego tachado y emendado. 

176. escusa. Primero escrito resiste, luego emendado entre lfneas. 
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182. Uno de los ms bellos poemas de Morlanes es e] de Venus y Adonfs, que 
empieza: “Con brincos y gorjeos,” Cancionero de 1628, pags. 595-599. 


fol. 42b Romanze Romance 
Biendo la hermosa Dido fol. 169a Huyendo ba el cruel Eneas 
el fuego que amor ordena de la ciudad de Cartago 
arrojandose en la cama quebrando a la reina Dido 
ansi descubre su pena: la palabra que le a dado. 
jAqui fue Troya! Mira las velas tendidas 
Aqui fortuna ordena do ba el esquadron troyano 
que do tube el plazer extensa la que fue dellos regebidos 
pena. muy mejor quel le dio el pago. 

42c Ay cama agora tan mala col.b Viendo que su llanto y pena 

para nu [sic] mas que antes en nada le a aprovechado 
buena haze oRendo sacrificio 

pues que eres mas cruel de su cuerpo delicado. 
quel astio le fue a Elena. Encendido hestaua el fuego 
jAqui fue Troya! en que auia de ser quemado, 
Aqui tube yo mi bien la fuerte espada desnuda 
anoche despues de zena que de Eneas a quedado. 
mas ya cama estas bazia De los despojos y lecho 
del y de lagrimas llena. donde cometio el pecado 
jAqui fue Troya! viendo zercana su muerte 
Ay desventurada Dido dize con la voz temblando: 
quan mal tu beldad se estrena “Buelue los ojos siquiera 
pues se be abrasada en llamas a mirar si vas vengado, 
del que ua por mar serena. veras el pecho de Dido 
jAqui fue Troya! con tu espada atrauesado.” 
Ay cama memoria triste Y en diziendo estas razones 
que mi contento enajena la triste reina a quedado 
sobre ti derramare sobre el brazo el triste cuello 
de llanto copiosa uena. mal ferido y mal tratado 
jAqui fue Troya! etca. [sic] jAy mal troyano! 


Cancionero. Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. MS. 3168 (antiguo J. 225). 


Poesfas varias. Biblioteca Real, Madrid 2B.10—5 tomos. Siglo xv1. t. 
Iv. En el manuscrito van separadas las cuartetas. 
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GASSENDI: ANCIEN OU MODERNE? 


By CHARLES JACQUES BEYER 


N sort injurieux livra Gassendi au mépris de l’histoire, et déji 

son contemporain Descartes l’a considérablement malmené.' C’est 
qu’il est considéré d’ordinaire, non pas comme un philosophe, ni méme 
comme un disciple, mais pluté6t comme un compilateur, un commentateur 
purement philologique, dénué de tout esprit critique en matiére de 
philosophie. Le préjugé courant sur Gassendi peut se résumer dans cette 
phrase de Fernand Papillon: “En fait, on pourrait supprimer. . . . Gas- 
sendi de l’histoire de |’esprit humain sans la mutiler, sans lui éter de sa 
grandeur et de son éclat.’” 

Gassendi a pourtant trouvé des défenseurs. Ceux-ci ont essayé de 
montrer que, loin de répéter les opinions des Anciens d’une facon servile, 
notre philosophe a effectivement anticipé sur les développements récents 
de la science, et que dans ce sens il est plus moderne méme que son rival 
Descartes. En 1841 nous trouvons dans |’Histoire de la Philosophie de 
la- Nature de Julius Schaller l’idée que, par son attitude empirique, 
Gassendi “‘appartient essentiellement 4 l’époque moderne, et c’est lui 
faire un tort considérable, c’est méconnaitre absolument son importance, 
que de prendre prétexte de sa prédilection pour Epicure, afin de le rejeter 
de l’époque moderne dans celle oi l’essentiel était de reproduire la 
philosophie antique.’ La thése de R.F. Pfaff arrive 4 la méme conclusion, 
en l’appuyant sur les développements de la Physique dans la seconde 
moitié du xrx® siécle.‘ 

Hostiles ou favorables, les jugements portés sur Gassendi jusqu’a 
présent sont presque entiérement négligeables. Ceux qui les ont portés 
sont en général animés de préoccupations plus philosophiques qu’his- 
toriques, soit qu’avec Descartes ils veuillent faire triompher le rationa- 
lisme moderne de l’épicurisme et de |’empirisme; soit qu’avec Gassendi 
ils aient le souci d’établir l’empirisme au sein de la méthode expérimentale 


1Cf. PMLA, wrx (Juin 1944), 446-455. 

2 Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne (Paris, 1876), 1, 3. ; 

3 |. Gassendi gehért . . . durch und durch der modernen Zeit an, und man thut ihm 
sehr Unrecht und verkennt ganz und gar seine Bedeutung, wenn man ihn wegen seiner 
Vorliebe fiir Epikur aus der modernen Zeit herauswirft und der Periode zurechnet, in 
welcher die Reproduktion der antiken Philosophie das wesentliche Interesse ausmachte.” 
Geschichte der Natur philosophie (Leipzig, 1841), 1, 117. 

4 Die Unterschiede zwischen der Naturphilosophie Descartes’ und derjenigen Gassendi’s, 
und der Gegensats beider Philosophien tiberhaupt (Leipzig, 1905). 
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moderne. D’ailleurs les oeuvres de Gassendi sont écrites en latin, ce qui 
restreint le nombre de leurs lecteurs.® 

Aujourd’hui cependant, l’ignorance générale qui entourait Gassendi 
commence a se dissiper. Parmi ceux qui l’ont effectivement lu, il convient 
de signaler tout d’abord G. S. Brett, qui lui a consacré dés 1908 un livre 
objectif et intelligent, trop peu connu, semble-t-il.* L’érudit pére Sortais 
aussi, dans sa Philosophie Moderne, a parlé de Gassendi en connaissance 
de cause, sinon en toute impartialité.? Mais c’est surtout au cours de ces 
derniéres années que des recherches précises ont été faites dans ce domaine 
longtemps négligé. En 1943, M. René Pintard a publié les résultats 
d’une étude bibliographique minutieuse des manuscrits de Gassendi,® 
manuscrits qui attendaient depuis longtemps 4 Tours et 4 Carpentras 
que quelqu’un vouliit bien les examiner. M. Pintard a ainsi pu établir 
une chronologie exacte des oeuvres de Gassendi et de leur évolution, et 
il en a tiré des conclusions ingénieuses sur le développement de sa pensée. 
Ces conclusions sont longuement exposées dans sa grande thése sur Le 
Libertinage Erudit dans la Premiére Moitié du XVII®* siécle.* Plus mo- 
destes, mais peut-étre un peu plus siires, sont les recherches de M. Bernard 
Rochot; ce dernier a consacré sa petite thése, publiée en 1944, a l’édition 
et au commentaire d’une correspondance inédite entre Gassendi et 
Luillier."° Sa grande thése s’occupe entiérement des ‘‘travaux de Gas- 
sendi sur Epicure,’ dont il suit attentivement |’évolution, et qu’il in- 
terpréte dans un sens favorable a l’originalité philosophique et 4 |’in- 
tégrité intellectuelle de notre philosophe. M. Rochot est chargé aussi, 
pour le compte du “‘Corpus Général des Philosophes Francais Modernes,”’ 
d’une édition en 8 volumes des oeuvres philosophiques de Gassendi, 
avec une traduction frangaise dont il sera l’auteur. Enfin, inspiré par 
la publication des premiers volumes de la correspondance de Mersenne 
(le 3° lui a été accessible en manuscrit), M. Robert Lenoble a étudié 
dans un important ouvrage, publié en 1943, le r6éle de Mersenne dans 
la ‘““Naissance du Mécanisme”;” dans cet ouvrage aussi, la pensée de 


5 Petri Gassendi Opera Omnia, édition de Lyon, 1658, et réimpression de Florence, 1727; 
6 volumes in folio. 

6 The Philosophy of Gassendi (London). 

7 La Philosophie Moderne depuis Bacon jusqu’a Leibniz, G. Sortais, S.J. (Paris 1922), 
11, 1-269. 

8 La Mothe le Vayer, Gassendi, Guy Patin; Etudes de Bibliographie et de critique, suivies 
de textes inédits de Guy Patin (Paris), 92 pp.; ». ch. m1: “Des manuscrits de Gassendi a 
Yoeuvre imprimée: la genése du Syntagma Philosophicum.” 

* (Paris, 1943), 2 v., 713 pp. 

‘© Lettres Familiéres de P.Gassendi d Francois Luillier pendant V'hiver 1632-1633 (Paris). 

" Les Travaux de Gassendi sur Epicure et sur I’ Atomisme, 1619-1658 (Paris, 1944). 

12 Mersenne, ou la naissance du Mécanisme (Paris). 
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Gassendi, sa signification philosophique et historique est correctement 
analysée. Vraiment, on peut dire que la lumiére commence 4 se faire 
sur Gassendi. 


Dés a présent il semble possible de déterminer si Gassendi a été ex- 
clusivement humaniste, au point d’avoir voulu simplement reconstituer, 
d’une facgon toute philologique, la philosophie d’Epicure. 

Une telle intention lui a été attribuée bien naturellement, car, a bien 
des égards, il est indéniablement dans la tradition érudite de la Renais- 
sance. Il en a gardé le gofit des recherches philologiques et critiques, et 
la vénération pour tous les écrits de l’Antiquité. 

Cependant |’esprit humaniste n’est pas, 4 son origine, une abdication 
devant la pensée antique, mais bien plutét une libération spirituelle. 
Nous essaierons de montrer que Gassendi, contrairement a ceux qui, au 
XVII® siécle, considéraient les Anciens comme des autorités absolues, 
chargées d’assurer l’ordre dans la République des Lettres, a délibérément 
opté pour la liberté de recherche et de pensée, en science aussi bien qu’en 
philosophie. 

Notre tentative peut paraitre malaisée, du fait que Descartes a donné 
un exemple si éclatant d’indépendance spirituelle, que les autres s’en 
trouvent presque obscurcis. Son mépris des Anciens est total, et on a 
pu dire, d’une facon assez spirituelle, que tout le secret de son influence 
s’explique par le fait qu’il n’y a pas une seule citation dans le Discours de 
la Méthode.* Pour lui, les “livres anciens, leurs histoires et leurs fables’ 
n’ont absolument aucun rapport avec la recherche de la vérité; alors que 
la connaissance véritable repose sur la démonstration mathématique, 
V’érudition philologique ne repose que sur la mémoire, et n’atteint que 
les illusions du passé. M. Gilson |’a trés bien dit dans son Commentaire 
du Discours de la Méthode: “c'est... bien contre la conception de 
’histoire comme source d’expérience et de connaissance du réel que Des- 
cartes s’éléve...’*5 Le dédain souverain de Descartes éclipse un peu 
l’autonomie de la pensée de Gassendi, modeste et indulgente. 

Pourtant, on n’abandonne pas nécessairement sa liberté de jugement 
par le simple fait d’examiner avec intérét, et méme quelque sympathie, 
ce que d’autres, fussent-ils anciens, ont pensé des problémes de la philoso- 
phie. Descartes est convaincu d’avance—prévention ou précipitation— 
qu'il y perdrait, sinon sa liberté de juger, du moins son temps. Mais 
Gassendi, malgré sa déférence évidente pour les Anciens, est, au fond, 


ww. . er brachte keine Zitate...” (R. F. Pfaff, op. cit., p. 61). 
\ Discours de la Méthode, 1, 6, ligne 18-19 (édition Adam-Tannery). 
% Discours de la Méthode, Texte et Commentaire par Etienne Gilson (Paris, 1925), p. 123. 
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aussi indépendant que Descartes; il ne renonce jamais a sa liberté de 
pensée; il considére les Anciens comme des amis, ou des adversaires, mais 
jamais comme des autorités. 

N’oublions pas que Gassendi a fait ses débuts en littérature avec une 
attaque contre l’école d’Aristote. Ses Exercitationes Paradoxicae adversus 
Aristoteleos, du moins le ler livre, le seul qui fut publié de son vivant, 
parut dés 1624, et il contient la substance de six années d’enseignement, 
et le plan trés détaillé de cinq autres livres. Méme en tenant compte 
de la prudence avec laquelle Gassendi s’est abstenu de poursuivre cette 
publication (et l’on sait que la condamnation de Galilée n’a pas manqué 
d’influencer Descartes lui-méme), il faut pourtant reconnaitre qu’avant 
d’embrasser le mécanisme atomiste, il avait systématisé ses objections 
a l’aristotélisme, prouvant ainsi une pensée indépendante. 

A plusieurs reprises, Gassendi a nettement formulé le principe de son 
indépendance philosophique. Il avait adopté la devise “Sapere aude.’ 
Dans la premiére de ses lettres, recueillies au Tome vi de ses Oeuvres, il 
écrivait 4 Du Faur de Pibrac, en date du 8 avril 1621: ““Genium meum 
perpetuo sequor non invitus.”!? Cette indépendance ne se contente pas 
de la critique philologique des textes; dans sa lettre au comte d’Alais du 
3 octobre 1642, Gassendi cite avec approbation ces principes de la “Lettre 
4 Pythoclés:” “‘Philosophandum est de natura, non ex vana authoritate 
et quodam quasi legis praescripto, sed prout deposcunt quae nobis 
apparent . . . constat illum non philosophari, qui ex alieno nutu pendet, 
qui ducem habet non rationem, non observationem atque experientiam, 
sed placitum Magistri solum, in cujus verba juratum sit.’"* Et dans 
Epitre dédicatoire 4 sa Biographie d’Epicure, écrite en 1634 et publiée 
en 1649, Gassendi déclare: “ ... ut in aliis rebus rationem solam audio, 
neque, nisi illam admittat, magis me movet Epicurus quam quivis alius 
Philosophorum . . .’”® 

Mais pourquoi donc, dira-t-on, en l’absence de toute autorité, toutes 
ces études philologiques et historiques minutieuses de la pensée d’Epi- 


16 ““Vie de Gassendi,” J. Bougerel (1737), p. 429. 

17 “Te suis toujours sans contrainte mon propre génie”: traduction de B. Rochot, 
Travaux de G., p. 3, note 6. 

18 Opera Gassendi, v1, 156; Rochot, op. cit., pp. 89-90 et note 110 donne cette traduction: 
il faut “philosopher sur la nature, non d’aprés une vaine autorité et selon une sorte de 
consigne imposée, mais selon les exigences de ce qui nous apparaft .. . il est évident que 
celui qui dépend du bon plaisir d’autrui, qui prend pour guide non la raison, ni l’observa- 
tion, ni l’expérience, mais ]’opinion d’un Maitre selon les termes duquel il a prété serment, 
celui-la n’est pas philosophe.” 

19 Opera Gassendi, Vv, 171; traduction Rochot, pp. 129-120 et note 180: “ . . . de méme 
qu’en d’autres domaines, je n’écoute que la raison, si bien qu’Epicure ne m’entrafne pas 
plus que n’importe quel autre philosophe s’il ne la respecte.” 
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cure, pourquoi cette confrontation érudite de |’ épicurisme avec toutes les 
autres doctrines de |’Antiquité? L’attitude de Gassendi sur ce point est 
assez originale; il ne se considére pas comme mieux placé dans le temps 
que les philosophes anciens pour échafauder un systéme; inversement, j! 
ne pense pas non plus que |’Antiquité soit une époque privilégiée. Pour 
lui, la philosophie parait étre indépendante du temps; elle contient des 
problémes éternels, qui prennent simplement des formes différentes 
selon les époques, et qui demandent des solutions pareilles en leur prin- 
cipe, quoique adaptées aux circonstances du moment. Entre les Anciens 
et les Modernes, il ne s’agit donc pas de savoir qui a raison et qui a tort, 
ni méme qui des deux a plus raison que |’autre; il n’y a pas de probléme 
de supériorité; par-dela les différences d’époque, il y a les philosophes 
qui ont trouvé la philosophie la plus vraisemblable; ce sont les atomistes, 
et ils sont tous unis par un grand esprit de famille; chacun, dans les 
circonstances historiques ow il se trouve placé, tache de faire aussi bien 
que les autres dans leurs circonstances. Ainsi, si |’épicurisme est le vrai, 
il doit étre possible 4 chaque époque d’y intégrer les nouvelles découvertes 
scientifiques. C’est une véritable amitié que Gassendi éprouve pour 
Epicure, et c’est un vrai bonheur pour lui de montrer que la science 
moderne est parfaitement compatible avec |’atomisme—bien plus méme 
qu’avec aucun autre systéme. Le 28 avril 1631 il écrivait 4 Peiresc: 
“...Tant y a que la satisfaction me demeure de descouvrir tousjours 
quelque chose dans |’esprit de ces braves hommes du temps passé, dont 
peu de gens se prennent garde... ’”° 

Cette amitié familiére pour Epicure résulte seulement, comme nous 
avons vu, d’une commune soumission 4 la raison, et Gassendi se sent 
entiérement libre de critiquer et de modifier la doctrine d’Epicure. S’agit- 
il simplement d’adapter |’épicurisme 4 la doctrine catholique, et la liber- 
té de Gassendi ne s’étend-elle que jusque 1a? Mais, comme catholique, il 
aurait pu se contenter de la scolastique. C’est bien en tant que philosophe 
qu’il rejette l’aristotélisme dans ses Exercitationes, et qu’il lui suscite 
_ plus tard un rival dans le syst¢me d’Epicure. Un des points sur lesquels 
Gassendi insiste le plus, c’est qu’au point de vue chrétien, tous les 
philosophes de |’Antiquité, y compris Aristote, sont également paiens, 
et doivent étre corrigés.™ D’ailleurs il se sépare d’Epicure méme sur des 
points qui ne touchent pas directement 4 la foi; par exemple, il nie que 
les atomes aient un poids; il admet que le monde a un centre, et il rejette 
le clinamen, non seulement pour faciliter une doctrine chrétienne de la 


2 Lettres de Peiresc, édition Tamizey de Larroque, tv, 249; et Rochot, p. 43. 

21 Opera Gassendi, v1, 159 B, lettre au comte d’Alais du 14 novembre 1642; résumé dans 
Rochot, p. 96; cf. Opera Gassendi, 1, 280 A et commentaire Rochot, pp. 189-190; ». ibid., 
pp. 151 et 152; cf. Opera Gassendi, v, 171. 
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création, mais aussi pour rendre plus pure la doctrine du mécanisme.” 

Reconnaissons cependant que bien souvent la philologie chez Gassendi 
cache la philosophie. Le plaisir ‘‘de n’apprendre rien 4 crédit et puyser 
moy-mesme dans les sources,” comme il écrit 4 Peiresc le 28 avril 1631,” 
ce plaisir est si grand qu’il en oublie la nécessité de formuler un jugement 
philosophique sur les idées qu’il vient de dégager. Pourtant il n’est pas 
véritablement |’érudit naif que l’on pourrait croire; le plus souvent |’ab- 
sence de jugement explicite témoigne d’un remarquable effort d’objec- 
tivité historique. Gassendi excelle 4 exposer tous les points forts d’une 
doctrine, alors méme qu’il tient en réserve des arguments plus forts 
encore pour la réfuter. A ceux qui objectent 4 cette impartialité, il 
répond: “Quippe quod Philosophum agam, dissimulare non debeo 
quidquid ad opinionum viri, quem interpretor, elucidationem conducit: 
at quod Christianus etiam et Theologus sim, meminisse debeo, quid 
utramque personam deceat...et pro summo etiam candore nihil 
eorum reticuisti, quae in malignae causae gratiam edisseri solent, aut 
possunt ...”* Que si l’on trouve cette attitude de supréme honnéteté 
trop lente et trop peu philosophique, comme il est arrivé 4 Chapelain a 
propos des Commentaires sur le x® livre de Diogéne Laérce, Gassendi 
insiste pourtant qu’il saisit fort bien la différence entre philologie et 
philosophie. “ . . . sed aliqui etiam, illeque in primis eximius Capellanius, 
pene objurgarunt, quod viderer solum hoc in opere Grammaticationes 
quasdam consectari.. .’’*5 Gassendi sait bien qu’une fois la pensée de 
quelqu’un bien expliquée, |’essentiel reste a faire, c’est de déterminer sa 
propre pensée personnelle. 


%2 Opera Gassendi, 1, 279 B, cité et traduit par Rochot, p. 188 note 263: “Il faut considérer 

. . comme entiérement imaginaire cette gravité attribuée aux atomes, telle qu’en sup- 
primant tout centre et en conservant pourtant dans l’Univers la distinction des deux régions, 
haute et basse, les atomes se meuvent d’eux-mémes uniquement vers le bas, et cela sans 
aucun commencement ni aucune fin dans |’espace ni dans le temps; comme imaginaire aussi 
cette déclinaison en dehors du mouvement vertical, dont nous avons vu que Cicéron avait 
fait une juste et forte critique.” V. le commentaire de Rochot, pp. 180-189. (Les italiques 
ne sont pas dans le texte.) 

% “Lettres de Peiresc,” 1v, 249-250 (éd. T. de Larroque). 

™ Opera Gassendi, v1, 54 B, lettre 4 Campanella du 2 novembre 1632; traduction de 
Rochot, p. 57, note 76: “En tant que philosophe, je ne dois rien cacher de ce qui permet 

d’éclaircir la facon de penser de celui que j’étudie . . . mais je suis aussi ae et théo- 
logien, et dois me souvenir de ce qui convient a de tels personnages . lie on 
selon la parfaite loyauté qui est la tienne, tu n’as rien dissimulé de ce par peut avoir été 
dit ou étre dit encore en faveur d’une mauvaise cause...” 

% Traduction de Rochot, p. 136, note 191:“... mais encore certains, au premier rang 
desquels l’excellent Chapelain, me reprochérent presque d’avoir l’air de ne poursuivre 
qu’une besogne de grammairien dans cet ouvrage . . . ” (Lettre 4 Barancy du 2 avril 1647, 
Animadversiones (1649), 1, 101.) 
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Non seulement Gassendi place le jugement du philosophe au-dessus de 
toute autoritéextérieure, et de tout prestige philologique; il est aussi un 
esprit scientifique, curieux d’expériences nouvelles autant que de manus- 
crits, de bibliothéques et de théories. Dés 1624, dans le sommaire du 
4° livre des Exercitationes, il prend position en faveur du mouvement de 
la terre ;* il est vrai que plus tard il a quelque peu nuancé son opinion, 
mais il ne semble pas que ce soit pour des raisons extra-scientifiques.”’ 
Il a passé une grande partie de sa vie 4 faire des observations astrono- 
miques, et ses publications sur ce sujet sont nombreuses. C’est lui qui 
le premier, en 1641 a institué une expérience suggérée par Galilée (avec 
qui il était en correspondance), pour voir si un objet en chute libre le 
long du m&t d’un navire en mouvement tombait parallélement 4 ce mat.” 
Et ce ne sont pas seulement de nouvelles vérifications scientifiques de 
l’épicurisme que Gassendi cherche ainsi, mais simplement des faits vrais, 
capables de contribuer au progrés des sciences. Ainsi son systéme atomiste 
lui avait fait penser que les atomes et le vide se trouvaient dans un mé- 
lange continuel et variable, et que par conséquent il ne saurait y avoir 
de vide parfait . En bon savant cependant, il est au courant des recherches 
qui ont lieu sur le vide, et les expériences de Pascal (pour qui Gassendi 
professe une trés grande admiration)” d’octobre 1646 4 Rouen et de sep- 
tembre 1648 au Puy-de-Déme le font changer d’avis; dés 1649 il admettra 
l’existence du vide “en grande quantité.’*° Il a poursuivi ses observa- 
tions et ses expériences jusqu’a sa mort, et le Syntagma Philosophicum, 
publié en 1658, contient des expériences faites par lui en juillet 1655, 
quelques mois seulement avant de mourir.*! 

Ainsi donc, il apparait que Gassendi ne limitait nullement ses ambi- 
tions 4 exposer une nouvelle fois le systéme d’Epicure; il comprenait 
que rien né vaut une pensée personnelle, et il tenait 4 en avoir une 
qui fit au courant de toutes les découvertes modernes, philologiques 


% Opera Gassendi, 111, 102; et au T. vi pour les lettres 4 Galilée; cf. Rochot, p. 27. 

27 Cf. Pierre Gassend, Gerhard Hess (Berlin, 1939), ch. rv, paragraphe 2, pp. 116-151. 

28 Opera Gassendi, 111, 478 sq. “De Motu impresso a Motore Translato” (1642); com- 
mentaires: A. Koyré, “Etudes Galiléennes,” m1, 65, note 1 et pp. 144-157; Lenoble, pp. 
403, 410 et 599 note 1; Rochot, p. 114. 

29 | |. auspiciis illius eximij, seu incomparabilis potids adolescentis PASCHALIT...” 
(Animadversiones, 1649, 1, Appendix, p. iii). “...una cum mirifico adolescente Pas- 
chalio ...” (ibid., 1, 426). 

30 Cf. Animadversiones, 1, Index p. g3: “De Nupero Experimento circa Inane coacerua- 
tum; ...”; ibid., 1, 424-444: “DE NVPERO EXPERIMENTO circa Inane coaceruatum”’; ibid., 
m (Appendix), iii-x: “De facto novo circa Inane Experimento”; la rédaction finale se 
trouve dans le Syntagma Philosophicum, Opera Gassendi, 1, 203-216. Cf. le commentaire de 
Rochot, p. 140 et pp. 154-156. 

% Selon Pintard, Etudes Bibliogr., p. 41, qui se référe aux manuscrits mémes de Gassendi. 
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et expérimentales. L’épicurisme pour lui est tout simplement le meil- 
leur principe d’explication de tous les problémes. Malgré son humanisme 
érudit, Gassendi est un esprit chercheur et scientifique; ce n’est pas 
l’ancienneté des Anciens qu’il respecte, c’est leur sagesse; cette sagesse, 
il la juge avec une indépendance d’esprit complete, et il en adopte les 
principes dans la mesure oi il les trouve du cété du progrés des connais- 
sances humaines. 

Que Gassendi, savant et philosophe indépendant de toute autorité 
d’école ou d’église, ft un moderne, ses contemporains |’ont bien compris, 
comme on peut s’en rendre compte en étudiant l’opinion des penseurs de 
l’époque. Depuis les travaux de Mouy® et de Lenoble, il convient de voir 
surtout un triomphe du mécanisme physique et de |’empirisme, donc de 
l’esprit gassendiste, dans ce qu’on avait coutume de présenter comme le 
“triomphe’™ du cartésianisme aprés 1670. On peut dire de Gassendi ce 
que Lenoble dit si justement de Mersenne: “Il appartient 4 une école 
d’empiristes et de pragmatistes qui l’emportera 50 ans plus tard sur 
Descartes lui-méme, et ot notre science actuelle a plus de choses a 
prendre que dans les Principes de 1644.”™ 

Il est donc injuste de reléguer Gassendi au Moyen Age, comme le fait 
encore Brunschvicg, sous prétexte que son empirisme l’empéche de conce- 
voir la distinction radicale, et essentiellement moderne, entre |’esprit 
et la matiére;** cette distinction était faite fort bien par les mécanistes 
du XVII° siécle, qui ont ainsi réussi 4 étre des modernes sans étre des 
cartésiens. 

Point n’est besoin, pour faire de Gassendi un moderne, de faire de lui 
un hypocrite, insoupcgonné de ses supérieurs ecclésiastiques, un “‘liber- 
tin” déguisé, comme M. Pintard a encore essayé de le faire, en distinguant 
chez Gassendi, sans preuves suffisantes, une philosophie libertine et 
rationaliste cachée derriére son épicurisme “calculé.’’* Le fait est qu’on 
pouvait étre un moderne au XVII® siécle sans étre ni cartésien ni liber- 
tin; car, 4 cété de ces deux courants, qui sont loin d’occuper toute la 
scéne, il y a un courant scientifique tout moderne, affranchi de toute 
autorité, philosophique et théologique, ferme dans sa conception mé- 
caniste du monde, et, libre de toute métaphysique, uniquement curieux 
d’expériences et de savoir. C’est ce mouvement-la, plus que tout autre, 


* Le Développement de la Physique Cartésienne de 1646 4 1712, P. Mouy (Paris, 1934). 

3 “Fn dépit de toutes les résistances, le cartésianisme a triomphé.” F. Bouillier, Histoire 
de la Philosophie Cartésienne, 3° édition (1868), p. 486. 

* Lenoble, p. 616. 

*L. Brunschvicg, L’Expérience Humaine et la Causalité Physique (1922), p. 209. 

* Pintard, Libertinage Erudit, surtout Part. m1, ch. 2, pp. 447 sq. Cf. la discussion par 
Rochot, pp. 192-195 et note 269, ainsi que G. Hess, Pierre Gassend, ch. 1, pp. 33-41. 
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qui a frayé la voie 4 Newton en France, et d’une facon générale & tout ce 
qui s’appelle le positivisme moderne. C’est dans ce mouvement que Gas- 
sendi a sa place, comme un représentant distingué d’une philosophie qui 
se retrouve a toutes les époques, que l’on peut rejeter, mais qui du moins, 
loin de nous renvoyer vers le passé, ne cesse de pousser a l’avancement du 
savoir humain. Telle était bien la tache que Gassendi s’était proposée; le 
xvut siécle ne s’y était pas trompé, et le temps est venu pour nous aussi 
de reconnaitre plus clairement son mérite. 
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STRUCTURE AND SYMBOL IN CRASHAW’S 
HYMN IN THE NATIVITY 


By Kersy NEILL 


N his successive revisions of the Hymn in the Nativity, Crashaw shows 

a growing sense of form, and the final version, posthumously published 
in 1652, has a conceptual unity that raises it to a level of poetry consider- 
ably above that of the 1646 version.’ He achieved this by substituting 
structural symbols for mere sense images, by emending a few lines, by 
dropping one stanza, and by adding two very important new stanzas 
that make the structural pattern of the poem much clearer.? These 
changes had a considerable effect on the rest of the poem because they 
placed it in a new context. Miss Wallerstein, who notes the “steady 
pruning of the purely sensuous elements,” and who calls these additional 
stanzas “‘the great stanzas which transmute the whole,” describes the 
final version of the poem as one of Crashaw’s “few perfectly realized 
poems.”* A comparison of the text of 1646 with the texts of 1648 and 
1652‘ enables us to study the poet in the process of this realization and 
to see how large a part clarification of structure played in it. 


1 The textual material in this paper is based on the edition of L. C. Martin (Oxford, 
1927). He suggests (p. xlvi) that the 1646 text of Steps to the Temple, in which this poem 
first appeared, was set up from anincompletely revised MS of “fairly early origin.’’ Miss 
Wallerstein (Richard Crashaw, a Study in Style and Poetic Development, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Stud. in Lang. and Lit., No. 37, 1935, p. 52) suggests a date near 1637 for the original 
composition of the Hymn in the Nativity. 

? The effect of some of these changes on the metrics of the poem is outside the scope of 
this paper. See Miss Wallerstein (p. 40) for a treatment of the metrics. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 52 and 10. Note, however, that the stanza she describes (p. 52) as “‘the 
most luxurious and purely sensuous” was not omitted in 1648 but in 1652. See Martin, 
p. 250, n. to line 90. 

* Most of the important changes were made before 1652. Of the thirty odd variations 
between the 1648 and the 1652 texts, the majority are of no consequence and may be due 
to the limitations of a foreign compositor. Over half of them are misprints and most of the 
six possible corrections are in punctuation. Of the four differences that are of any signifi- 
cance for this paper, the first (line 32) is the substitution of a more appropriate word, the 
second (line 47) involves a change in meaning, the third is the omission of a stanza (see 
n. 3 above), and the fourth is in the punctuation of the last three stanzas, which are run 
together. We do not know whether these four changes were made by Crashaw or by Thomas 
Carre, who prepared the 1652 text for the press, but since these changes are all in the same 
direction as the more numerous and important ones that appeared in the 1648 text, and 
since Carre’s Anagramme indicates an exceptionally close intellectual and spiritual sym- 
pathy between the two men, it seems safe to assume that “Car was Crashaw,” that is, that 
even if he was responsible for the actual changes, they were still in keeping with the wishes 
of the poet. 
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The theme of the poem, the contrast between the natural and the 
supernatural, becomes clearer when it is read together with the two poems 
that followed it in the later editions. The first, a short poem on the 
Circumcision, compares the light from the natural sun with that which 
will come from the eyes of the Christ Child and concludes with, the proph- 
ecy that the “Persian Lovers” of the natural sun will turn and worship 
this newly risen Divine Sun.’ This theme is further elaborated in the sec- 
ond’ poem, the Dionysian Hymn for the Epiphanie, which develops at 
some length the fall of the pagan sun deities before “the supernaturall 
DAWN of Thy pure day.’ Although the comparison of the natural light 
and warmth of the sun with the supernatural light and warmth emanat- 
ing from the Son of God is a favorite one with Crashaw, it takes on a spe- 
cial force when these three poems are read in the sequence in which they 
were printed in the 1648 and 1652 editions. 

The Hymn in the Nativity itself begins with a chorus of shepherds 
calling upon their two soloists to wake the sun, to his own embarrassment, 
with an account of the great happenings of the night which they have 
seen by the light of the new supernatural Sun. Although the comparison 
of the two sources of light is in recurrent images throughout most of the 
poem, the first soloist turns almost at once to address the new Sun, the 
Christ Child, and through the remainder of the poem, culminating in the 
final chorus, the direct address is to Him. The earthly sun is merely the 
symbol for the natural, and the metaphorical Sun is the symbol of the 
intellectual light and the fire of love coming from God. Having developed 
this central theme through five stanzas, the Hymn turns and dwells 
upon the inadequacy of all creation to provide anything suitable for 
the Creztor, and it solves the problem by the one exception, the miracle 
of the Virgin Mother, or, to phrase it differently, the poem deals with the 
reconciliation of the material and the spiritual, lost since Adam’s sin, and 
mysteriously solved by the Incarnation through a human Vessel. 

Although these ideas, inherent in the subject matter theologically, 
were possibly present in the earlier version, they become clear to the 
reader only when the structural pattern is tightened, and the recurrent 
image of the light and fire of love is introduced in the second line to fuse 
the whole. This last change is most important because it introduces the 
theme at once and places the whole poem in a new context: 


5 Although this poem was first published in 1646, it was remote in place from the Hymn 
in the Nativity. ' 

* For an exposition of this poem and an interesting comparison with the Hymn in the 
Nativity, see Austin Warren, Richard Crashaw (Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1939), pp. 
147-151. 
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1648-52 


Come we shepheards whose blest Sight 

Hath mett loue’s Noon in Nature’s 
night; 

Come lift we vp our loftyer Song 

And wake the svn that lyes too long. 


1646 


Come wee Shepheards who have seene 

Dayes King deposed by Nights 
Queene. 

Come lift we up our lofty song, 

To wake the Sun that sleeps too long. 


In the 1646 text Dayes King is a trite metaphor which lays what strength 
it has on the wrong side of the comparison, and the still weaker Nights 
Queene confuses the theme of the poem by diverting our attention at this 
point to the Virgin Mother. On the other hand, /oue’s Noon in Nature’s 
night introduces a condensed symbol of the Divine light and heat, and 
by its sharp contrast of the natural and the supernatural adequately 
prepares the imagination for the subsequent development of the poem’s 
theme. The other two slight changes, apart from the metrical improve- 
ment and the elimination of tiring sound repetition, further reinforce 
the theme by suggesting the supernatural gift that has been bestowed on 
the shepherds by the word blest, and by indicating further by the use of 
the comparative Joftier that their song will rise correspondingly above 
its ordinary level. 

In the first of the two following stanzas which complete the introduc- 
tory chorus there are two small changes that also bring it into closer 
harmony with the central theme. The colorless adjective general becomes 
well-stoln, indicating that their joy (like Promethean fire) is above the 
ordinary lot of mortals, and the sense image fair-ey’d Boy becomes the 
symbolic Heaun’s fairer ey which strengthens the motif of the contrasting 
suns by putting it properly at the earliest possible place in the poem. 


1646 


Hee in this our generall joy, 

Slept, and dreampt of no such thing 
While we found out the fair-ey’d Boy, 
And kist the Cradle of our King; 

Tell him he rises now too late, 
To show us ought worth looking at. 


[Except for punctuation, this stanza is 
the same as in the later texts.] 


1648-52 


To all our world of well-stoln joy 
He slept; and dream’t of no such 
thing. 
While we found out Heaun’s fairer ey 
And Kis’t the Cradle of our KING. 
Tell him he rises now, too late 
To show vs ought worth looking at. 


Tell him we now can show Him more 
Then He e’re show’d to mortall Sight; 
Then He Himselfe e’re saw before; 
Which to be seen needes not His 
light. 
Tell him, Tityrus, where th’hast been 
Tell him Thyrsus, what th’hast seen. 
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The first two solo stanzas that now follow show the power of the super- 
natural Infant to transform the dark of the night and the cold of the 
winter,’ and in the chorus which concludes this section of the poem, this 
conceit of the warm light coming from His eyes is given a reinforced spiri- 
tual significance as the dawn of our eternal Day. Although these three 
stanzas are without significant change in the later editions, the repetition 
of the last two lines of each solo part as a chorus was first added in 1648, 
and in the two solo stanzas below, this helps to emphasize the conceit 
of the eyes, which is the dominant image of the poem and has great sig- 
nificance for the climactic final couplet of the Hymn. It should also be 
noted that this symbolic light and this warmth which tempered the 
North wind have taken on further meaning in the later editions because 
the addition of Joue’s Noon in the opening stanza has placed them in a 
new context. 


1646 1648-52 
[Virtually the same throughout except Tityrus. Gloomy night embrac’t the 
for the repetition of the final lines.] Place 


Where The Noble Infant lay. 
The BABE look’t vp & shew’d his Face; 
In spite of Darknes, it was DAY. 
It was THY day, SWEET! & did rise 
Not from the East, but from thine 
EYES. 
* Chorus It was Tuy day, Sweet 


Thyrs. WINTER chidde aloud; & sent 
The angry North to wage his warres. 
The North forgott his feirce Intent; 
And left perfumes in stead of scarres. 
By those sweet eyes’ persuasiue powrs 
Where he mean’t frost, he scatter’d 
flowrs. 
Chorus By those sweet eyes’ 


Both. We saw thee in thy baulmy Nest,* 
Young? dawn of our aeternall pay! 
We saw thine eyes break from their 
EASTE 
And chase the trembling shades 
away. 
We saw thee; & we blest the sight 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light. 


7 Both these traditions are from the Apocrypha. 
* The words baulmy Nest furnish a distinct problem in meaning in the different versions 
of the poem because of the change in context. In the 1646 version balmy refers back to the 
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Having established the power of the new supernatural Sun over na- 
ture, and having carried the image as a central motif through six stanzas, 
Crashaw has the shepherds reveal their own reactions (somewhat theo- 
logically) to the mysteries of the Incarnation. Looking over the heavens 
and the earth, they find nothing adequate in all creation to receive the 
Creator except the miracle of the Virgin Mother. This theme, an ancient 
Christian one crystallized by its inclusion in the Roman Breviary,'® is 
made much clearer by the two stanzas first added in 1648 which intro- 
duce this central part of the poem and lead up to its narrative climax: 


1648-52 


Tity. Poor wor.p (said I) what wilt thou doe 
To entertain this starry STRANGER? 
Is this the best thou canst bestow? 
A cold, and not too cleanly, manger? 
Contend, ye powres of heau’n & earth. 
To fitt a bed for this huge birthe. 
Cho. Contend ye powers 


Apart from emphasizing the importance of the Christ Child, this stanza 
introduces the need for a warm and pure resting place and calls upon all 
creation to supply it. Thyrsis replies that there is no need to look further 
because the Infant has already provided for Himself, the Phoenix’ nest: 





perfumes of the flowers and means fragrant. Although the emphasis in this stanza is en 
tirely on the light coming from the eyes of the Christ Child, baulmy Nest probably fore- 
shadows the later resting place of the Infant twixt Mother’s brests, since a fragrant breast 
was traditional with the love poets, and since this is the only possible nest the poem gives 
us; but this is not too clear and certainly not emphatic. In 1648-52 this choral stanza is 
repeated again immediately after the later passage. Furthermore the image of the Virgin 
as the Phenix nest is introduced, and the whole concept of her breast as a suitable resting 
place for her Son is given a climactic development. In the later version, then, the words 
take on a clear and more important if not a different meaning. The possible modern associ- 
ation of balmy with warmth, as applied to the weather, hardly seems likely here because 
the earliest example of such usage given by the NED is from Pope in 1704. For a clear use 
of nest for the Virgin’s breast see Crashaw’s paraphrase of Stabat Mater in note 13 below. 
For his further use of the word see especially On the Name of Jesus, lines 11-12, 105-106, 
119-120, 220-221, and New Year’s Day, lines 19-20. 

® 1648 has “Bright.” This change, which is not included when the stanza was repeated, 
brings the line in closer harmony with “new-bloom’d Cheek” added in 1648-52 to the last 
solo stanza. See below. 

© See St. John Damascene, Oratio I de Virg. Mariae Nativitatem (Migne, P. G., xcvt, 
663): “O par beatum Joachim et Anna! vobis omnis creatura obstricta est. Per vos enim 
donum omnium donorum prestantissimum Creatori obtulit, nempe castam matrem, quae 
sola Creatore digna erat.” This passage was included in the Fifth Lesson for Matins for the 
feast of St. Joachim, August 16. See the Roman Breviary. 
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Thyr. Proud world, said I; cease your contest 
And let the MIGHTY BABE alone. 
The Phenix builds the Phenix’ nest. 
Love’s architecture is his own. 
The BABE whose birth embraues this morn, 
Made his own bed e’re he was born. 
Cho. The BABE whose. 


In the 1648 text the fourth line read ‘‘Love’s architecture is all one.” 
suggesting the worthiness of all parts of the creation to receive the 
Creator; but the change in the 1652 text points the whole stanza to the 
climax, the Virgin Mother.who is the only created thing worthy to re- 
ceive Him. To understand the situation Crashaw was representing, it is 
necessary to anticipate the next few stanzas here. Christ has been born 
and is in His mother’s arms; outside it is snowing; inside the angels are 
offering a resting place more suitable than the crude manger beside them; 
the Christ Child, however, at once snuggles His head “twixt mother’s 
brests.” These physical details were the subject of considerable specula- 
tion by the exegetes. Cornelius a Lapide, a contemporary of Crashaw, 
sums up much of it in his own commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke: 


There is a question as to what place wa; the first to receive Christ at His birth. 
Barradius thinks it was the ground, that Christ might teach us humility. Others 
think that Christ was received into the arms of His Mother. . . . Suarez thinks 
that Christ, as soon as He was born, was laid by angels in the arms of His most 
holy and loving Mother; S. Gregory of Nyssa implies the same. This would be the 
place most becoming to Him . . . and from thence she placed Him in the manger." 


The repetition of the word bed further reinforces this interpretation of 
the altered line. Tityrus calls upon the powers of heaven and earth ¢o 
fitt a bed warmer and cleaner than the manger, Thyrsis replies that the 
Babe has already made a suitable bed for Himself, the snow offers to 
furnish pure sheets for the bed, the Seraphim offer their warm fleeces 
for the bed, and in the climactic stanza the Christ Child Twixt’s mother’s 
brests is gone to bed. The change in the 1652 text is clearly one of con- 
siderable importance for this part of the poem. 

The next two stanzas develop further the theme of furnishing a warm 
and clean (pure) resting place for the Christ Child. First the earth offers 
its symbol of the greatest purity, the whiteness of the driven snow, but 
the shepherd rejects it as too cold; perhaps it is too material to be moved 
by love. Although all versions of this stanza are the same, the changes in 


1. The Great Commentary, tr. Thos. Mossman (4th ed., London, 1890), Commentary on 
St. Luke, p. 84. 
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the one which follows it place it in a new context which lays greater em- 
phasis on its symbolic meaning. 


1646 1648-52 


[Unchanged in later editions] Tit. I saw the curl’d drops, soft & slow, 
Come houering o’re the place’s head; 
Offring their whitest sheets of snow 
To furnish the fair 1IvFANT’s bed 
Forbear, said I; be not too bold. 
Your fleece is white But t’is too cold. 
Cho. Forbear, sayd I 


Heaven then makes its highest offering, the down from the angels; but 
Crashaw made some very important changes in this stanza which moved 
it from the realm of sense imagery to that of a very complex theological 
symbolism that was much more in keeping with the structure of the 


poem. 


1646 1648-52 
I saw th’officious Angels bring, Thyr. I saw the obsequious SERAPHIMS 
The downe that their soft brests did Their rosy fleece of fire bestow. 
strow, For well they now can spare their wings 
For well they now can spare their wings, Since HEAVN itself lyes here below. 
When Heaven it selfe lyes here be- Well done, said I: but are you sure 
low. Your down so warm, will pass for pure? 
Faire Youth (said I) be not too rough, Cho. Well done sayd I 
Thy Downe though soft’s not soft 


enough. 


Although the adjective officious suggests something a little inadequate 
in the angels, it does not vividly suggest the importance of their King, 
and the stanza loses itself in the purely tactile image of softness which 
distracts the reader’s attention from the central theme of the poem and 
which fails to lead up to the final couplet. By turning to the Dionysian 
tradition, however, and introducing the highest of the celestial orders 
of the angels, those closest to God and in themselves a pattern of the 
fire of love, Crashaw heightened the contrast between heaven and earth, 
increased the importance of the Virgin Mother by making her superior 
to them, and finally, by bringing this flaming choir to attend on /ove’s 
Noon, he pointed the way to the final couplet where the shepherds’ 
hearts, burning in the fire of love, become their own best sacrifice to God. 
As intermediaries the Seraphim had two special offices attributed to them: 
first, through their own fire they brought others to burn in the love of 
God, and second, from the original text on the cleansing of Isaiah’s lips, 
they had a purgative function that rendered others more fit and perfect 
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offerings to God."* Crashaw may have found a suggestion of impurity in 
this latter office, but whatever its source, the introduction of the idea 
of purity here is in keeping with the theme of the newly added previous 
stanza, and at the same time it refers back to the symbolic meaning of 
the whiteness of the snow and also looks forward to the Virginity of the 
Mother of God. In the whole Christian tradition there is hardly a more 
suitable figure for the central theme of the poem, or one better fitted to 
lead up to the climax where the purity of the snow and the warmth of 
seraphic love are surpassed by the most honored of all created things 
either in heaven or on earth, the Virgin Mother." There is something on 
earth, then, adequate to receive the Creator, one whose Virginity is 
purer than snow and whose Divine Maternity is warmer than the flaming 
love of the highest of the angelic choirs, and the shepherd soloist having 


2 For a convenient summary of the medieval Dionysian tradition in the Renaissance, 
see Batman upon Bartholomew (London, 1582), fols. 6-7; also the Calvinist John Diodati’s 
Pious Annotations upon the Holy Bible (London, 1643), “The Booke of the Prophet Isaiah,” 
p. 6. For Crashaw’s immediate environment, see Thomas Heywood’s The Hierarchie of the 
blessed Angels (London, 1635), a work dedicated to Henrietta Maria. Note especially the 


stanza on p. 620: 
Great God imprint 
The Seraphs loue into this Heart, scarce mine; 
Once Flesh, now Flint: 
Stirre up an heate 
In this my frozen brest, by Pow’r Divine, 
I thee entreate; 
And never let thy Grace from me remoue, 
Since Loue is God, and thou my God art Loue. 


Note also Crashaw’s further references to the Seraphim in the Hymn to St. Teresa, lines 
91-96, and in The Flaming Heart, lines 53-58. According to some of the exegetes, all of the 
angels came down to earth at the birth of Christ. See Cornelius a Lapide, op. cit., p. 85. 

13 At the literal level it can only be said that she surpasses the cold purity of the snow 
and the possibly impure warmth of the Seraphim, or, in other words, she unites the required 
quality of each; but taken in its proper context of the traditional theology of the mystery 
Crashaw was celebrating, it is justifiable to say that the poem implies and the Christian 
reader would understand that the Virgin Mother was superior to all created things either 
in heaven or on earth. See note 10 above. Snow is involved only in so far as it is a literal 
comparison, because as a symbol for a quality it is adequate to express the ultimate. Her 
superiority to the angels was traditional. See, for instance, Cornelius a Lapide, of. cit., 
Commentary on St. Matthew, 1, 16: “Mary is the Mother of God, therefore she is far more 
excellent than all the angels, even the Cherubim and Seraphim.” Note also the invocation 
Queen of Angels from the Litany of Loretto where Crashaw was a canon. In his paraphrase 
of the Stabat Mater (Martin, p. 285, stanza v), Crashaw renders fons amoris as soft sourse 


of loue and continues further: 
O in that brest 
Of thine (the noblest nest) 
Both of loue’s fires & flouds) ... 


Crashaw here seems definitely to place Mary above the Seraphim in the fire of love. It 
should also be recalled here that in his Anagramme Carre says that Crashaw was called 
“chaplaine of the virgin mild.” 
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brought this part of the poem to its emotional and theological climax 
joins with his partner in the chorus which is followed in turn by the full 
chorus of the shepherds. The changes which Crashaw made in the later 
version of this climactic stanza further heighten its effect: 


1646 1648-52 


The Babe no sooner ’gan to seeke, Tit. No no. your KING’s not yet to seeke 
Where to lay his lovely head, Where to repose his Royall HEAD 
But streight his eyes advis’d his See see, how soon his new-bloom’d 

Cheeke, CHEEK 
’Twixt Mothers Brests to goe to bed. Twixt’s mother’s brests is gone to 
Sweet choise (said I) no way but so, bed. 
Not to lye cold, yet sleepe in snow. Sweet choise, said we! no way but so 
Not to ly cold, yet sleep in snow. 
Cho. Sweet choise, said we. 


The words Babe and Jovely have no vital relation to the structure of the 
poem, but the substitution of King and Royall for them heightens the 
climax of the stanza and is a suitable conclusion to the previous descrip- 
tive titles beginning with King in the second stanza, through Noble 
Infant, starry Stranger, Mighty Babe, to the immediately preceding 
Heavn itself. All oi the significance that Babe and lovely had for the poem, 
Crashaw condenses in the compound adjective new-bloom’d. Also in 
keeping with the position of this stanza is the substitution of not yet to 
seeke for ’gan to seeke. The question of the contending powers of heaven 
and earth which is solved by the suggestion that Love’s architecture is 
his own is here carried out by laying emphasis on the fact that the Christ 
Child is already provided for. The substitution of the elementary repe- 
tition with its direct emotional appeal for the strained intellectual conceit 
of line three further develops the main theme of the poem, the reconcilia- 
tion of the material with the spiritual, the mystery of Heauen in earth, & 
God in Man. Even the minor change to the plural pronoun in the fifth 
line suggests the complete agreement of the shepherds in their praise of 
the Virgin Mother. 

These changes, then, in this all-important climactic stanza help to 
strengthen its position in the structure of the poem by clarifying the 
central theme through sharper contrasts and more specific reference. 
Without the sequence of white with the pure of the new stanza, the Not 
to ly cold, yet sleep in snow seems much closer to the conventional praise 
of the love poets, and the reader is less aware of the possible theological 
significance of the lines. Crashaw does not abandon the literal level of 
meaning, but he vastly enriches it with the additional spiritual signifi- 
cance. The two soloists now complete their parts by a repetition of the 
choral stanza beginning We saw thee in thy baulmy nest, and this line, too, 
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has taken on a more specific meaning because the exact nature of the 
nest has now become clear." Although the structure of the poem cannot 
be reduced to such simple terms, it should be noted that each time this 
stanza is used to conclude the five preceding stanzas, the first five de- 
voted to the comparison of the suns, and the second five to the question 
of a suitable resting place for the Christ Child. 

The Hymn concludes with a full chorus, also of five stanzas, which sum- 
marizes the preceding part of the poem and, still within the pastoral con- 
vention, gives the application of the great mystery to ourselves. This 
chorus falls into a neat rhetorical pattern of amplification telling Who is 
welcome, to what He is welcome, and to whom He is truly welcome. The 
first stanza consists of a series of apostrophes which summarize the pre- 
viously established paradoxes between Nature ana the supernatural 


Christ Child: 


16464 1648-52 


Welcome to our wondring sight Wellcome, all wonDERs in one sight! 
Eternity shutt in a span. 
Sommer in Winter. Day in Night. 
Heauen in earth, & Gop in MAN. 
whose glorious Birth, Great little one! whose all-embracing 
birth 
Lifts earth to heauen, stoopes heau’n 
to earth. 


In the first line the wonder is transferred from its effect to its cause with 
a corresponding shift in emphasis, and in the fifth line the union of heaven 
and earth is further emphasized by the substitution of a more specific 
adjective. 

The second stanza is devoted to the solution of the question of a 
suitable resting place for the Christ Child, or, in other words, to the praise 
of the Virgin Mother: 


1646 1648-52 
WELLCOME. Though not to gold nor 
silk. 
To more than Cesar’s birthright is; 
of virgins Milke, Two sister-seas of Virgin-Milk, 


With many a rarely-temper’d kisse 
That breathes at once both Maid & 
Mother, 
Warmes in the one, cools in the other. 


4 See note 8 above. 
6 Since the important changes are clearly grouped, I give the earlier version only where 
the differences are significant. 
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This stanza, which may not be pleasing to some modern tastes, marks 
the contrast between the natural, symbolized by Caesar, and the super- 
natural King whose power is manifested by His miraculous birth from 
a Virgin Mother who has conceived of the Holy Ghost, or, in other words, 
whose architecture is His own in making a suitable resting place for 
Himself. This is symbolized by the metonymic figure Virgin-Milk. 
Such symbolism becomes clear in the compound form found in the later 
versions. The seventeenth century reader, acutely aware of this basic 
Christian dogma, probably approved highly of the figure that was used 
here to remind him of this fundamental of the Apostles’ Creed. In both 
the 1646 and the 1648 editions this stanza was followed by one which 
developed largely at the sense level the relation between mother and 
Child, but it was not part of the welcome, and as it did not relate closely 
to the central theme, it was dropped in the 1652 edition with a corres- 
sponding gain in unity.” It should also be noted that whatever additional 
emphasis this stanza may have placed on the Virgin Mother had al- 
ready been achieved in the later versions by the changes in structure. 


1646-48 
Shee sings thy Teares asleepe, and dips 
Her Kisses in thy weeping Eye, 
Shee spreads the red leaves of thy Lips, 
That in their Buds yet blushing lye. 
Shee ’gainst those Mother-Diamonds tryes 
The points of her young Eagles Eyes. 


The three final stanzas return to the minor pastoral key and welcome 
the Christ Child to the simplicity of heart of shepherds; in short, they 
suggest the application of the mystery of the Incarnation to us; and 
they end with the mystic immolation of self in the love of God. The whole 
passage is filled with the fusion of Christian symbolism and pastoral con- 
vention. 

1646 1648-52!" 


WELCOME, though not to those gay 
flyes. 
Guilded ith’ B-ames of earthly kings; 
Slippery soules in smiling eyes; 


simple things, But to poor Shepheards, home-spun 
things: 
That use no varnish, no oyl’d Arts, Whose Wealth’s their flock, whose 
witt, to be 


Well read in their simplicity. 


6 See note 3 above. 
1 These stanzas are first run together in a single unit in the 1652 text. The change is in 
keeping with the closeness of thought. 
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But lift clean hands full of cleare Yet when young April’s husband 
hearts. showrs 

Shall blesse the fruitfull Maja’s bed 

We’l bring the First-born of her flowrs 

To kisse thy FEET & crown thy HEAD. 

To thee, dread lamb! whose loue must 


keep 
The Shepheards, while they feed their The shepheards, more then they the 
sheepe. sheep. 


To THEE, meek Makesty! soft KING 
Of simple Graces & sweet LOVES. 

Each of vs his lamb will bring 
Each his pair of sylver Doues; 


At last, in fire of thy faire Eyes, Till burnt at last in fire of Thy fair 
Wee’l burne, own owne best sacrifice. eyes, 
Ourselues become our own best 
SACRIFICE. 


The first important revision eliminates the complicated and negative for 
a simple and direct approach which prepares us for the comparison of 
the simplicity of the shepherds with the meek and humble heart of 
Christ. The next revision makes this clearer by developing the paradox 
of the Lamb of God who is the keeper of the shepherds, or, obliquely, 
the Lamb who is also the Good Shepherd. Having established the rela- 
tion between God and man and indicated the proper simplicity of heart 
and the necessity of sacrifice, the two final lines, which have been ex- 
panded to a pentameter couplet to allow for clearer expression and per- 
haps to further set it off, suggests the proper response of man to loue’s 
Noon, the immolation of self in mystic union with God. For us, then, this 
is the final reconciliation of the material with the spiritual, of the union 
of heaven and earth, of the elevation of man after his fall to a renewed 
union with God through the Incarnation of His Son. 

When these changes are examined in certain groups, they indicate 
that before he achieved greater clarification of structure, Crashaw prob- 
ably clarified his own ideas about his subject, possibly even changed 
some of them. It could almost be argued that we are dealing with two 
different poems. The first version apparently sets out to praise the 
Virgin and her Son. She is introduced at once as Night’s Queene, and from 
then on the conventional and generally literal praise of a lady is applied 
to her. The Christ Child chooses her warm, soft, fragrant, and snowy 
breast for His resting place. She has for Him a very rare thing, virgin’s 
milk, and her kisses have both the warmth and the coolness of a maiden 
and a mother. Conventionally she quiets His crying with a lullaby and 
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with kisses and gives Him suck (spreads the red leaves of His lips). Al- 
though the amount of matter that is found only in this earlier version is 
small, it tends to emphasize the beauty of the mother and the beauty and 
infancy of the Child. He is the fair ey’d Boy with a louely head and lips 
like the buds of flowers opening to His mother’s pap. All this is changed 
in the later versions. In them the poem sets out to praise the Christ 
Child and through Him His mother. At once the poem becomes theological 
and the imagery symbolic. The shepherds have been blest by the sight of 
loue’s Noon. They have stolen joy from heaven, they have seen not 
simply a fair ey’d Boy but the new Sun, Heaun’s fairer ey. Tityrus asks 
what suitable resting place (bed) can heaven and earth provide for this 
starry Stranger, and Thyrsis replies that the Mighty Babe, like the 
Pheenix, has built His own nest. By questioning the purity of the fire of 
love of the Seraphim, the closest in heaven to God, they raise by implica- 
tion the whiteness of the snow from the literal also to the symbolic level. 
The King rests His Royall Head between His mother’s breasts, and this 
suitable place is compared to the purity of the snow and the warmth of 
Seraphic love. This is the deliciously fragrant baulmy Nest, here repeated. 
It is to this that He is welcome, the symbolic Virgin-Milk, the mystery of 
the Virgin Mother. And to make this still clearer, in going over the re- 
vised version Crashaw added that loue’s architecture is his own, further 
placing the mother in her theological relation to her Son, and he dropped 
the stanza which emphasized infancy with its lullabies, tears, and baby 
lips taking suck. 

In this final version, then, the shepherds have beheld the physical 
phenomena of the Nativity and penetrated to some of the inner mystery 
behind it. They have seen the significance of the Virgin Mother, and in 
the Full Chorus they give their hymn of praise and welcome after their 
vision of the great mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God through 
a human virgin. And they also give the rhetorical application of the text 
by pointing out the simplicity of heart and the fervor of love which we 
must have to make ourselves a proper sacrifice to God. And this, too, is 
reinforced by the metrical change which concludes the poem in a well- 
wrought heroic couplet. 

What gives the poem its new unity is the unity of its underlying 
theological concept, and the changes in imagery that introduced new 
figures and placed the old ones in new contexts tended to bring all these 
figures into closer structural harmony with the whole. 
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A TENTATIVE CALENDAR OF DAILY THEATRICAL 
PERFORMANCES IN LONDON, 1700-1701 
TO 1704-1705 


By Emmett L. Avery AND A. H. SCOUTEN 


HERE has long existed a need for a full and definitive calendar of 

theatrical performances in London during the eighteenth century. 
If the modern scholar does not have access to the original sources—the 
theatrical advertisements, the playbills, and manuscript diaries and 
account books—he must turn to a number of modern histories of the 
eighteenth century stage, no one of which is complete and all of which 
combined do not offer a full listing of day-to-day performances. The 
account of the stage published in 1832 by John Genest is still the most 
comprehensive for the entire century, but Genest made a selection, not a 
complete listing, of performances, and that fact alone makes it impos- 
sible to find in his pages the stage history of a play or its casting or the 
vogue of the works of a single dramatist. The handlists in Allardyce 
Nicoll’s works are also very valuable, but they too have the limitation of 
recording only selected performances, primarily those of plays first per- 
formed in the century. Dougald MacMillan’s calendar of Drury Lane 
offerings from 1747 to 1776 is a more complete listing, but it is a record of 
only one theater, and although it offers the casts, it does not reflect the 
réle of the entertainments in the theatrical programs. 

From Genest, Nicoll, MacMillan, and still others, then, one may secure 
a partial record of eighteenth century performances. Beyond the naming 
of the plays acted and their casts, in none of them is there an adequate 
listing of the many elements which constitute the facts about the daily 
performances: the entertainments (dances, songs, pantomimes, in- 
strumental music) which accompanied the plays, the time of acting, the 
admission charges, the benefits, the command performances, and the 
host of other matters which usually formed a part of the theaters’ ad- 
vertisements or playbills. Most of the modern accounts also fail to 
utilize fully the manuscripts which offer comments by prompters as- 
sociated with the theaters, or of the treasurers’ account-books or other 
manuscripts which list the box-office receipts and often the full expense 
accounts, matters of importance in gauging the financial state of the 
theaters and the drawing power of individual plays or players. 

Believing that there should be available a full calendar, we are under- 
taking to compile one. We offer first this tentative calendar for the open- 
ing five seasons of the century, 1700-1701 through 1704-1705. In so 
doing, we present for criticism our conception of what a definitive cal- 
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endar should contain so that the problems of the scope and method of 
such a listing may be analyzed and debated before a final one is printed. 
It seems unlikely that such a calendar, a difficult and expensive under- 
taking, could or should be done twice in our times; hence, we invite 
criticism and suggestion in order that the best possible account of the 
stage may result from our labors. 

In principle, we believe that no calendar can be permanently satisfac- 
tory which does not place before the scholar the full record of each per- 
formance as it appears in the advertisement or playbill, supplemented 
by whatever additional information can be secured from other sources. 
Only with the full data before him can the scholar have much the same 
factual information about a performance that was available to an 
eighteenth century Londoner who would read the playbill or the news- 
paper advertisement. Bulky as the record may at times be, it has the 
virtue of placing before the reader the materials by which he may 
secure a conception in some detail of the theatrical offerings and from 
which he may draw conclusions upon those theatrical matters which 
most concern his interests. (To conserve space, we have in this calendar 
not listed the casts which can be ascertained from printed copies of plays, 
although such information would appear in a definitive calendar.) 

In this tentative calendar we have referred at times to secondary 
sources because they are already in print and accessible, but a final 
calendar, we recognize, must be based upon the original sources when- 
ever they are still in existence. Once the Daily Courant began printing 
theatrical advertisements, we have quoted the announcement itself, 
omitting references to the day of performance and other details for which 
paraphrase is as satisfactory as the original wording. For the plays based 
on the Daily Courant, the title (except for some modernizing of the 
punctuation) appears as it does in the source and is followed by quotation 
of the pertinent data. This calendar attempts to list each daily per- 
formance which can be established by record or by conjecture—con- 
jectured or debatable performances appear in brackets—and a source is 
offered for each performance. Although the reader will discover a great 
many details about the records which are perplexing, such as the ir- 
regular advertising of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theater during 1703-1704, we 
have limited discussion primarily to matters concerning the daily ac- 
tivities of the theaters or to conjectures concerning performances. 

The following shortened forms have been used: 


DC—Daily Courant. 
DG—Dorset Garden Theater. 
DL—Drury Lane Theater. 
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Downes—John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Montague Summers (London, 
n.d.). 

Genest—John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832). 

HMC—Historical Manuscripts Commission reports. 
Hotson—J. L. Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928). 
Jackson, PMLA—Alfred Jackson, “Play Notices from the Burney Newspapers,” 
PMLA, xuvut (1933), 815-849. 

Jackson, RES—Alfred Jackson, “London Playhouses, 1700-1705,” RES, vin 
(1932), 291-302. 

LIF—Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theater. 

Luttrell—Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, 6 vols. 
(Oxford, 1857). 

Morgan—W. T. Morgan and C. S. Morgan, A Bibliography of British History 
(1700-1715) (Bloomington, Indiana, 1939), volume m1. 

Nicoll—Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700- 
1750 (Cambridge, 1928). 

Queens—Queen’s Theater in the Haymarket. 

Sprague—A. C. Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1926). 

Summers, BRD—Montague Summers, A Bibliography of Restoration Drama 
(London, 1935). 


THE CALENDAR 
October 1700' 


S 19. DL: The Pilgrim. Hotson, p. 378. 
S 26. DL: The Constant Couple. Hotson, p. 378. 
T 29. DL: The London Cuckolds. Hotson, p. 378. 


November 1700 


T 19.2 DL: The Pilgrim. Hotson, p. 378. 

Th 21. DL: The Prophetess. Hotson, p. 378. 

S 23. DL: Love at a Loss. Hotson, p. 378. 
[LIF : Henry VIII. 


1 It is uncertain when the theaters opened for the season of 1700-1701. On Aug. 6, 1700, 
Luttrell (tv, 674) stated that the “lord chamberlain has ordered that no playes be acted 
for 6 weeks while the mourning continues.” If the order was not changed, the theaters 
could not have opened before September 17, but the performance for October 19 is the first 
certainly known. 

2 On Friday, November 8, The Old Batchelor was scheduled for Drury Lane but was dis- 
missed. See Jackson, RES, p. 294. 

3 This performance is conjectured upon the fact that Henry VIII was acted at LIF on 
M 25 and that Luttrell (rv, 712) states: “Saturday, at the new playhouse in Lincolns Inn 
Feilds, the actors ridiculed a christning, and Underhill represented the archbishop; which 
has given offense.” The points mentioned by Luttrell could well refer to Henry VIII. 
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M 25. LIF: Henry VIII. Lucyle Hook, “James Brydges Drops in at the Theater,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, vit (May, 1945), 311. 

W 27.4 DL: The Plain Dealer. Hotson, p. 378. 

F 29.5 DL: Marriage a la Mode. Hotson, p. 378. 


December 1700 


W 4. DL: The Prophetess. Hotson, p. 378. 

Th 5. DL: The Island Princess. Hotson, p. 378. 
F 6.6 DL: Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. Hotson, p. 378. 
M 9. DL: Love Makes a Man. Hotson, p. 378. 
Th 12. DL: Love Makes a Man. Hotson, p. 378. 
F 13.7 DL: Love Makes a Man. Hotson, p. 378. 
S 14. DL: Love Makes a Man. Hotson, p. 378. 
W 18.8 DL: Love Makes a Man. Hotson, p. 378. 
S 21. DL: The Silent Woman. Hotson, p. 378. 

F 27. DL: The Fox. Hotson, p. 378. 

S 28. DL: The Marriage Hater. Hotson, p. 378. 


January 1701 


W 1. DL: The Tempest. Hotson, p. 378. 

Th 2. DL: The Island Princess. Hotson, p. 378. 
T 7. DL: All for Love. Hotson, p. 378. 

Th 9. DL: The Relapse. Hotson, p. 378. 

S 11. DL: The Indian Queen. Hotson, p. 378. 
W 15. DL: Love Makes a Man. Hotson, p. 378. 
F 17. DL: Timon. Hotson, p. 378. 

S 18. DL: Venice Preserved. Hotson, p. 378. 
Th 23. DL: The Plain Dealer. Hotson, p. 378. 
F 24. LIF: Circe.* Summers, BRD, p. 140. 

S 25. DL: The Constant Couple. Hotson, p. 378. 


4 According to Luttrell (1v, 711) under date of Th 26, “The lord chamberlain has ordered 
that no women maskt shal be permitted to come into the playhouse.” 

5 According to Luttrell (tv, 712) on F 29 there “was a tryal at the common pleas against 
one Hodgson, a player, for using prophane words upon the stage: he was indicted upon the 
statute 3 Jac. ist, which sayes, every such offender shal pay 10 /.; and the jury gave a 
verdict accordingly.” 

6 Jackson, RES, p. 294, quotes from the Post Boy, December 5/7, 1700, a notice to the 
effect that the actors of the Theatre Royal intend to begin their plays at five o’clock each 
afternoon. 

7 Jackson, RES, p. 294, quotes an item from the English Post, December 13/16, 1700, 
concerning a disturbance at Drury Lane on F 13. 

§ Luttrell, rv, 720, under date of Th 19, reports that the grand jury of Middlesex “have 
presented as nusances the two playhouses.” See also Jackson, RES, x1v (1938), 57. 

® This performance, apparently based on the Burney MSS, seems very similar to that 
for January 28 listed by Jackson. Sprague, p. 271, gives the date as June 24, 1701. 
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T 28.° LIF: Circe. Benefit of Bowman. Jackson, PMLA, p. 823. 
W 29. DL: King Arthur. Hotson, p. 378. 


February 1701 


S 1. DL: King Arthur. Hotson, p. 378. 

T 4. DL: The Unhappy Penitent. Hotson, p. 378. 
F 7. DL: The Tempest. Hotson, p. 378. 

Th 20. DL: Alexander. Hotson, p. 378. 

S 22. DL: Alexander. Hotson, p. 379. 


March 1701 


S 1. DL: The Humours of the Age. Hotson, p. 379. 

T 4. DL: The Tempest. Hotson, p. 379. 

Th 6. DL: The Committee. Teague-William Bowen. Benefit of Bowen. Jackson, 
RES, p. 295. 

Th 13. DL: The Humours of the Age. Hotson, p. 379. 

S 15. DL: Like to Like, or A Match Well Made. Hotson, p. 379. 
T 18. DL: The Fox. Hotson, p. 379. 

[F 21. DG: The Judgment of Paris.]" 

M 24. DL: Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. Hotson, p. 379. 

T 25. DL: The Old Batchelor. Hotson, p. 379. 

Th 27." DL: The Alchimist. Hotson, p. 379. 


April 1701 


T 1. DL: The Alchimist. Hotson, p. 379. 

S 5. DL: The Rivall Queene. Hotson, p. 379. 
T 8. DL: King Arthur. Hotson, p. 379. 

S 12. DL: Caius Marius. Hotson, p. 379. 


May 1701 


F 2. DL: Sir Harry Wildair. Hotson, p. 379. 

S 3. DL: Sir Harry Wildair. Hotson, p. 379. 

M 12. DL: The Virgin Prophetess. Jackson, RES, p. 295. 

Th 15. DL: The Virgin Prophetess, or The Fate of Troy. Jackson, PMLA, p. 
825. 

M 19. DL: The Virgin Prophetess. Hotson, p. 379. 

T 20.4 DL: The Virgin Prophetess. Hotson, p. 379. 


10 A letter from William Congreve to Joseph Keally, dated this day, reports that re- 
cently two new plays—The Ambitious Stepmother and The Lady’s Visiting-Day—had been 
acted, but the first day of performance for each is uncertain. See The Mourning Bride, 
Poems, & Miscellanies, ed. Bonamy Dobree (Oxford, n.d.), p. 486. 

1 James Brydges went to a “musick meeting at Dorset Garden,” which Lucyle Hook 
conjectures to be The Judgment of Paris. See Huntington Library Quarterly, virr (1945), 
309, 311. 

12 On W 26 there was in York Buildings a “Consort of Vocal and Instrumental Musick” 
as a benefit for Mr. Dean and Mr. Mainshipp. See Jackson, RES, p. 295. 

13 On W 21 a concert was given at Dorset Garden. For details, see Jackson, RES, pp. 
295-296. 
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W 28. DL: Sir Harry Wildair. Hotson, p. 379. 
F 30. DL: Love’s Last Shift. Hotson, p. 379. 
S 31. DL: The Bath. Hotson, p. 379. 


June 1701 


Th. 5.“ DL: The Silent Woman. Hotson, p. 379. 

M 9.5 DL: The Bath. Hotson, p. 379. 

W 11. DL: The Libertine Destroyed. Jacomo-William Bowen. Benefit of Bowen. 

See Jackson, PMLA, p. 826. 

F 13. DL: Love Makes a Man. Benefit of William Penkethman. Jackson, RES, 
. 296. 

Th 19. DL: Volpone, or The Fox. “Written by the Famous Ben Johnson.” Vol- 

pone-Cibber. Benefit of Cibber. Jackson, PMLA, p. 826. 


August 1701 
W 13.* DL: The City Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treatall. Not acted for 18 years. 
“Written by the Ingenious Mrs. Ann Behn.” Jackson, PMLA, p. 827. 
S 237 DL: The Empress of Morocco. Not acted for 25 years. Jackson, PMLA, 
p. 827. 

October 1701 
W 1. LIF: The Country Wife. “Written by the most Ingenious William Wych- 
erly, Esq.” Jackson, PMLA, p. 827. 
T 21.8 LIF: The Country Wife. Jackson, PMLA, p. 827. 


January 1702 
S 24. DL: The Funeral. Nicoll, p. 356. 


June 1702'* 


W 3. DL: Bartholomew Fair. “Written by the Famous Ben Johnson.” Jackson, 
PMLA, p. 831. 


4 On T 3 there was given at Dorset Garden a concert, which included the pieces of music 
contending for the prize, as a benefit for Dogget and Wilks. See Jackson, RES, p. 296. 

4 There was advertised for S 7 Love Makes a Man—Nicoll, p. 307, lists the performance— 
but presumably it was not given. Jackson, RES, p. 296, quotes an announcement to the 
effect that Love Makes a Man, for the benefit of Penkethman, was deferred to June 13. 

% On August 2 William Morley wrote to Thomas Coke: “ .. . and I believe there is no 
poppet shew in a country town but takes more money than both the play houses. Yet you 
wonder that immorality and profaneness should reign so much as it does.” HMC, 12th 
Report, Part 1, Cowper MSS. (London, 1888), 1, 434. 

17 The announcement which Jackson quotes states that the company will continue to 
act three times a week during Bartholomew Fair, but no further performances before 
October seem to be known. 

18 There seem to be no performances known for the rest of the year, though the play- 
houses were open. Luttrell, v, 111, on November 20, 1701, records that an information was 
brought in the King’s Bench against some of the players for acting in “some late plays, 
particularly The Provok’d Wife,” and on December 27 there was a disturbance at LIF. 
See Jackson, RES, p. 296. 

1* There seem to be no surviving notices of daily performances between the end of 
January and the first of June, 1702, though the theaters were open part of that time. 
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T 9. DL: The Sea Voyage, or A Commonwealth of Women (revived). Jackson, 
PMLA, p. 831. 
M 22. LIF: Oedipus.*® Benefit of Mrs. Hodgson. Jackson, PMLA, p. 831. 


July 1702 


T 7. DL: Oroonoko. Benefit of Mrs. Campion. Jackson, PMLA, p. 832. 

S 11. DL: Bury Fair (“that celebrated Comedy”). “Written by the Ingenious 
Mr. Shadwell, late Poet Laureat.” Benefit of Mrs. Moore. Jackson, PML, 
p. 832. 


August 1702 


T 18. DL: Bartholomew Fair. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Lucas . . . that celebrated 
Comedy. . . . Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With several Extraordinary 
Entertainments, as will be express’d in the Bills.”” DC: 15.” 

Th 20. DL: The London Cuckolds. Benefit of Mrs. Kent. Jackson, PMLA, pp. 
832-833. 

S 22. DL: The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars. “ . . . and the famous Mr. 
Clench of Barnet will perform an Organ with 3 Voices, the double Curtell, the 
Flute, and the Bells with the Mouth; the Huntsman, the Hounds, and the Pack 
of Dogs. With vaulting on the Horse. A Dance between two French-Men and 
two French-Women, and other Dances. And Monsieur Serene and another Per- 
son lately arrived in England, will perform a Night Scene by a Harlequin and a 
Scaramouch, after the Italian manner. And M. Pinkethman will speak his last new 
Vacation Epilogue, being the last time of Acting till after Bartholomew-Fair.”’ DC. 


September 1702 


F 18. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. ‘“‘At the desire of some Persons of Qual- 
ity ... wherein Mr. Penkethman acts the part of Harlequin without a Masque, 
for the Entertainment of an African Prince lately arrived here, being Nephew to 
the King of Bauday of that Country. With several Entertainments of Singing 





Luttrell, v, 143, on February 16 notices the trial of the players at LIF and DL for “utter- 
ing several blasphemous expressions.” On the death of King William the theaters closed; 
on March 11 Sir John Perceval wrote to Thomas Knatchbull: “None will suffer by the 
King’s death but the poor players, who are ready to starve; neither are they to act till the 
coronation. One cannot pass by the Play-house now when it is dark but you are sure to be 
stripped. I accidentally met yesterday the boxkeeper, who swore to me he had not drunk 
all day, for that now they are all out of pay, none will trust them so much as for a pot of 
ale.” HMC, Egmont MSS (London, 1909), 11, 208. The Earl of Chesterfield, writing to 
Lady Mary Coke, March 18, reports also “there are no plays, as being all forbid.” HMC, 
Cowper MSS. 12th Report, Part mz (London, 1889), m1, 2. 

20 According to the notice which Jackson quotes, Tamerlane was once intended as the 
play to be given for Mrs. Hodgson’s benefit. 

21 Hereafter, for the announcements taken directly from the Daily Courant, the abbrevia- 
tion DC will be used; it will be followed by the date of the latest issue in which the ad- 
vertisement appears unless the issue is that of the day of performance. 

22 The DC:21 contains an announcement of a troupe of rope-dancers, “including an 
Italian Scaramouch,” to act in a booth at Bartholomew Fair. 
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and Dancing, and the last new Epilogue never spoken but once by Mr. Penketh- 
man.” DC. 

Th 24. LIF: Cimbiline King of Brittain, The Great Protector of his Country. 
“| , will be reviv’d that Celebrated Tragedy . . . Written by the famous Author 
William Shakespear.”’ DC: 23. 


October 1702 


M 5. LIF: The Guardian, or The Cutter of Colemanstreet. “‘ . . . will be reviv'd 
that Famous Comedy ... Written by the Ingenious Mr. Cowley.” DC: 3. 

W 7. LIF: Cymbeline King of Brittain, the Great Protector of his Country. “At 
the Desire of several Persons of Quality . . . the last Reviv’d Tragedy. . . . Written by 
the Famous William Shakespear.” DC: 6. 

F 9. LIF: The Alchymist. “ . . . will be Reviv’d. . .. Written by the Famous Ben. 
Johnson. Never Acted there before.” DC. 

T 13. LIF: The Tempest, or The Enchanted Island. “Never Acted there before, 
For the Benefit of Mr. Underhill . . . The Part of Duke Trinculo the Boatswain per- 
form’d by Cave Underhill who acted it originally.” DC: 10. 

F 16. DL: Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality ... Acted by the whole Company. With several Extraordinary Enter- 
tainments that are particularly bespoke by some Gentry, which will be express’d 
at large in the great Bills. No Money to be return’d after the Curtain is drawn up. 
By Her Majesty’s Servants. Vivat Regina.” DC: 15. 

$ 17. DL: The Prophetess, or The History of Dioclesian. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Mills.” DC: 15. 

T 20. DL: Ibrahim, the 13th Emperor of the Turks. Benefit of the Boxkeepers. 
“With a new Song by Mrs. Shaw, never perform’d before, compos’d by a Gentle- 
man lately arriv’d from Dublin. Also an Extraordinary Entertainment of Instru- 
mental Musick, all of Flutes, to be perform’d by Mr. Paisible and others. With a 
Mimick Night Scene after the Italian manner, by a New Scaramouch and Harla- 
quin. Li::wise a new Dance by Mr. Cottin and Mrs. Bicknell. With the last new 
Prologue to the Town, by Mr. Wilks.” Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. First Gallery 2s. Upper 
Gallery is. DC. 

W 21. LIF: The Beau’s Duel, or A Soldier for the Ladies. “ . . . the Last New Com- 
edy ... with the Addition of a New Scene, and a new prologue and Epilogue, with a 
Whimsical Song Sung by Mr. Pack.” DC: 19. 

F 23. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “For the Benefit of Mrs. 
Campion. . . . With a new Song by Mrs. Campion, and a New Dance between her 
and Mr. Laferry, never yet perform’d; and another Entry by her and others. 
And at the desire of several Persons of Quality, will be perform’d an Enter- 
tainment of New Instrumental Musick, by Mr. Bannister and others. Also a 
Dialogue between two Beaus and two Coquet Ladies; with the Dance as it was 
originally perform’d in the Opera call’d, The World in the Moon.” DC: 22. 

M 26.* DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune. “For the Benefit of Will 


% A “Medley” of several short pieces was advertised for DL for S 24, as a benefit for 
Penkethman, but the DC:23 indicates that the medley was not given. 
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Pinkeman . . . The Part of Don-Cholerick Snap-shorto de teste, to be acted by Mr. 
Pinkeman. And the Part of Don dis-malo Thick-Scullo de half-witto, to be per- 
formed by Mr. Cibber. With several pretty Entertainments which will be particu. 
larly express’d in the Bills on that day. And a new cunning Epilogue to the 
Town, will be spoken by William Pinkeman. The Tickets which were given out 
for his Benefit on Saturday, will be receiv’d for this Play on Monday, both Day 
and Play that was put in Wednesday's Courant being alter’d, at the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality. Common Prices. All Persons that come behind the 
Scenes, are desired to pay their Money to none but Mr. Pinkeman.” DC: 23. 

F 30. DL: The Ancient History of King Lear. “For the Benefit of Mr. Fairbanc} 
and others.” DC. 

S 31. DL: The Plain Dealer. “For the Benefit of Mr. Baggs.’’ With several En- 
tertainments in each Play, which will be express’d in the Bills. 


November 1702 


M9. LIF: The Villain. “ . . . will be reviv’d . . . With Variety of Entertainments, 
which will be express’d in the Bills.” DC: 6 

F 13. DL: The Relapse, or Vertue in Danger. “Being the Second Part of The Fool 
in Fashion. The Part of Miss Hoyden to be play’d by Mrs. Hooke the new Actress 
lately come from Dublin. With Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

S 14. DL: The Island Princess, or The Generous Portuguez. “At the desire of 
several Persons of Quality ... will be reviv’d... Wherein Mr. Leveridge will 
perform his own Parts, and particularly the Enthusiastick Song compos’d by 
him.” DC: 13. 

Th 19.* DL: The Old Batchellor. “With several Entertainments of Singing by 
Mr. Leveridge, particularly the mad Song in Don Quixote, beginning, Let the dread- 
ful Engines, &c. With several Dances.” DC. 

S 21. DL: The Tragedy of Mackbeth. “ . . . will be reviv’d . . . With Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick, all new Compos’d by Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d by him 
and others. For the Benefit of Mr. Wilks.” DC: 19. 

Th 26. DL: She Wou’d and She Wou’d Not, or The Kind Imposter. “ . . . a new 
Comedy never acted before. ... And it is humbly desir’d, that no Gentleman 
may Interrupt the Action by standing on the Stage the First day.” DC: 24. 


December 1702 


M 7. LIF: Friendship Improved. Genest, m, 263. * 

T 8. DL: The Bath, or The Western Lass. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality, and for the Benefit of the Author . . . reviv’d . . . . Made shorter, and 
intermix’d with Vocal Musick and Dancing, particularly a Song beginning Let 


* A concert for York Buildings on Th 19 was advertised (DC:17) as being postponed 
from November 3. 

% There is no advertisement of this performance in the DC, though on M 7 it carries an 
announcement of the publication of the play, “As it is Acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields.”” There was a concert advertised for December 3 at York Buildings 


(DC: 3). 
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the dreadful Engines, &c. perform’d by Mr. Leveridge, a comical Dialogue by him 
and Mrs. Lindsey, beginning with Since the Times are so bad, &c. Another per- 
form’d by Mr. Laroone and Mr. Hughes, beginning Sing, Sing, all ye Muses. With 
another new Scotch Song by Mr. Leveridge. And a new Prologue. All in Honour 
of the Officers of the Army and Fleet, and to Welcome them home from Flanders and 
Vigo. With Dancing between every Act by a Devonshire Girl never seen on the 
Stage before, who performs ist, a genteel Ground to the Harp alone. 2d, An 
Irish Humour call’d, The Whip of Dunboyne with her Master. 3d, Another genteel 
Dance by her alone. 4th, A Highland Lilt with her Master. Sth, A Country Farm- 
er’s Daughter singly; and all in natural Habits. To begin exactly at Five a Clock.” 
Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Middle Gallery 2s. Upper Gallery 1 s. 6d. DC: 7. 

Th 10. LIF: The Scornful Lady. “‘ ... Reviv’d ... never acted there before.” 
DC: 9. 

F 11. LIF: The Indian Emperor, or The Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
“With the Masque of Acis and Galatea. And Dancing by Monsieur L’A bbe and 
Mrs. Elford. &c. For the Entertainment of Don Bartolome Bernalte Maruso, Ma- 
jor and Alcalde of Rota, and his Nephew Don Juan Bernalte de los Cavellos, who 
come to England in the Fleet from Vigo.” DC: 9. 

M 14.% DL: The Twin Rivals. “ .. . a new Comedy never acted before.” DC: 
9. 

T 15. DL: The Twin Rivals. Sprague, p. 102. 

T 22. DL: The Lacashire Witches, or Teague O Devilly the Irish Priest. “And 

the Famous Signior Gasperine lately arriv’d from Rome, will perform several En- 
tertainments of Musick by himself, and in consort with others; And Mr. Lever- 
idge and Mrs. Lindsey will perform the Dialogue beginning with, Since Times are 
so bad, &c.” DC. 

T 29. LIF: The Country Wife. “Written by the Famous Mr. Whicherly. With 
several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing, viz. 1. The Chimney-Sweeper’s 
Dialogue. 2. The Mad-Man’s Dance. 3. The Turkey-cock Musick.4. A new Dance 
perform’d by 16 Persons in Grotesq[ue] Habits, in which a Black will perform 
Variety of Postures to Admiration. 5. Singing by Mrs. Hodgson, Mrs. Willis, and 
a Trumpet-Song never sung but twice on the Stage. Also an Entertainment of 
Musick which was perform’d before the Doge and Senate of Venice the last Carni- 
val. And Mr. Weaver will perform Roger a Coverly as it was done Originally after 
the Yorkshire manner.” DC: 28. 

DL: “ ... several Entertainments of Dancing by Mr. Isaack’s Schollar, and 
also by Monsieur Labbe: And Singing by Mr. Abell: To which will be added, The 
Masque of the Judgment of Paris, as the words are set to Musick by Mr. Purcell 
for the Prize; the part of Paris to be perform’d by Mr. Abell. None to go into the 
Pit or Boxes but by the Subscribers Tickets. . . .”” DC: 28. 

Th 31. LIF: The Heiress, or The Salamanca Doctor Out-Plotted. “(Never Acted 
before.” DC: 29. 


* According to the DC 17 there was a disturbance at DL on M 14: “a Rencounter . . . 
on the Stage ... between Mr. Fielding and Mr. Goodyar, in which the former was 
Wounded.” 
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January 1703 


F 1. DL: The Island Princess, and the Generous Portugueze. “For the Entertain- 
ment of Senior Don Bartholomeo Bernalte Maruso, Alcayde of Rota, and severa! 
other Strangers lately come from Spain.” DC: Dec. 31. 

S 2. DL: Oroonoko. “‘With several Entertainments of Dancing by Monsieur 
Du’ru’el lately come from the Opera at Paris, being a Schollar of the Famous 
Monsieur Pettour.” DC: Dec. 31. 

S 9. DL: The Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of Essex. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Dancing by Monsieur D’Ruel, lately arriv’d from the Opera at Paris; being 
a Scholar of the famous Monsieur Peccour.”’ DC: 7. 

S 23. DL: “ ...a Consort of Musick by the best Masters, wherein the Famous 
Signiora Joanna Maria will sing several Songs in Italian and French, accom- 
pany’d by Signior Gasperini.?"” With several New Entertainments of Dancing by 
Monsieur Du-Ruell lately arriv’d from the Opera at Paris, and by Mrs. Campion 
and others. To which will be added a Comedy of two Acts only, called, The Coun- 
try-House. And several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Laroon, 
and Mr. Hughes. The Boxes are to be open’d into the Pit, where none are to be 
admitted but by printed Ticket,s not exceeding four hundred in number, at five 
Shillings a Ticket.” DC: 21. “And no Persons to be admitted in Masks.” DC: 20. 
W 27. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent.** Nicoll, p. 296. 


February 1703 


M1. DL:“...an Extraordinary Consort of Musick by the best Masters, part 
of which will be one intire Act of the Opera call’d, The Fairy Queen, compos’d 
by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, wherein Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Laroon, Mr. Hughes, 
Mrs. Lindsey, and Mrs. Campion, perform the chief parts. Also Singing in Italian 
and French by Signiora Joanna Maria, accompanied by Signior Gasperini and 
Signior Saioni. With several Entertainments of Dancing by the Famous Mon- 
sieur De Ruell lately arriv’d from the Opera at Paris, and by Mrs. Campion and 
others. To which will be added the best Scenes of the Comedy call’d, Marriage 
A-la-mode, made into two Acts... .”’ DC: 29. 

W 3.* DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. ... With several Entertainments of Singing; particu- 
larly a New Song, written by Mr. Durfey, Set and Sung by Mr. Leveridge. The 
Irish Dance by Mr. Claxton. And Five several Dances to be perform’d by the 


27 The advertisement in the DC: 20 differs by giving the singer as “Signiora Joanna 
Maria Lindebleim” and having the songs “compos’d by Signior Sajoni lately arriv’d from 
Italy.” 

8 This performance of Tunbridge Walks is not listed in the DC, though advertisements of 
its prospective publication had been appearing in the DC for about two weeks previously. 
The DC: 29 advertises it as published “This day.”” The comedy may have been acted as 
early as January 15, for that is the first dav on which the advertisement of its early publi- 
cation “As it is Acted at the Theatre Royal” appears. There was also a concert advertised 
(DC: 28) for York Buildings on January 28. 

2° The DC: 4 advertised a concert, “including a Scene between Harlequin and Scara- 
mouch,” for York Buildings for February 5. 
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Devonshire Girl, of which two are New. Being for her own Benefit. With some 
other Entertainments, which will be express’d in the Great Bills on that day.”’ 


DC:1. 
Th 11. DL: “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality, for one day. The Boxes 
to be kept entire for the Ladies, as at a Play . . . an extraordinary Consort of 


Musick, by the best Masters, in which Mr. Pate (having recover’d his Voice) will 
perform several Songs in Italian and English. With several Entertainments of 
Singing by Mr. Leveridge and Mr. Hughs, accompany’d by Mr. Banister and oth- 
ers. And the famous Signior Gasperine will perform several of Corelli’s Sonata’s, 
accompany’d by Monsieur Dupar and others. With several Entertainments of 
Dancing (never perform’d before) by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruel lately ar- 
riv’d from the Opera at Paris, and by Mrs. Campion and others. To which will be 
added, The best Scenes of the Comedy call’d, Marriage A-la-Mode, made into 
two Acts.” DC: 10. 

LIF: The Scornful Bride [Lady]. “For the Benefit of Mr. DOGGET ... re- 
viv’'d .. . The Part of Savil the Steward to be acted by Mr. Dogget: and the New- 
year’s-day Song and Musick, as it was perform’d before her Majesty, and the 
Masque of Acis and Galatea, and Dancing perform’d by Monsieru /’ Abbe, Mrs. 
Ellford, and others.” Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 2s. DC. 

F 12. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Pinkeman. ... With a piece of Instrumental Musick to be perform’d on the 
Stage. Also Singing by Mr. Laroon and Mr. Hughs; particularly a Two-part Song, 
compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcell. And the Devonshire Girl will perform 
several Dances, particularly the Country Farmer’s Daughter, and the Highland 
Lilt. With an Irish Humour, call’d, The Whip of Dunbyn, by Mr. Claxton her 
Master. Also a new Entry perform’d by Mrs. Campion and others. With the 
Scot[cJh Dance by Mrs. Bicknell. And a Dance between a Scaramouch Man and 
a Scaramouch Woman, by Mr. Laferry and Mrs. Lucas, being entirely new, and 
never perform’d before. And to conclude all, Will Pinkeman speaks a Joking 
Epilogue. No Money to be return’d after the Curtain is drawn.” DC. 

Th 18.2 DL: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers. ““Not acted there these Ten 
Years.”’ Rover—Wilks. Helena—Mrs. Verbruggen. “With several Entertainments 
of Dancing between the famous Monsieur Du Ruel, and Madamoiselle St. Leger, 
who perform’d together at the Opera at Paris.” Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. First Gallery 
2s. Upper Gallery 1s. DC: 16. 


March 1703 


Th 11.2% DL: The Old Mode and the New, or Country Miss with her Fourbeloe. 
“|, .a New Comedy written by Mr. Tho. Durfey.” DC. 


2% A concert was advertised (DC: 24) for York Buildings for W 24 as a benefit for Mrs. 
Bicknell. 

2% For March 3 a concert was advertised for Stationer’s Hall, Ludgate Street, consist- 
ing of ‘an Ode in Praise of Musick, written by Mr. Hughes.” For March 5 a concert was 
advertised for York Buildings as a benefit for Signior Francisco with songs by the “Famous 
Seniora Anna, lately come from Rome.” And for March 12 a concert as a benefit for Ed- 
ward Keene was advertised for York Buildings. 
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S 13.%° DL: The Old Mode and the New, or Country Miss with her Fourbeloe. 
“Never Acted but once ... The Play being shorten’d at least an hour in the 
Action. With several Entertainments of Dancing by the Devonshire Girl, par- 
ticularly a Quakers Dance, never perform’d but once. Also Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge. And several Entertainments on the Violin by the Famous Signior Gas- 
perini.” DC. 

April 1703 
S 10.* DL: The Fair Example, or The Modish Citizens. ‘“Never Acted before.” 
5:30 p.m. DC: 9. 
M 19. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “For the Entertainment of His Excellency 
Hodgha Bawhoon, Envoy to Her Majesty from the great King of Persia... . in 
which Signior Gasperini will perform several Sonatas, with Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge; And there will be a New Entertainment of Musick perform’d by the 
whole Band, in which Mr. Paisible, Mr. Banister and Mr. Latour play some ex- 
traordinary Parts upon the Flute, Violin, and Hautboy, and several Entries by 
the Famous Monsr. Du Ruel and Mrs. Campion, with a New Dance by the Dev- 
onshire Girl in Imitation of Madamoiselle Subligne.” DC. 
F 23. DL: Virtue Betray’d, or Anna Bullen. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. For the Benefit of Mr. Hall and Mr. Swiny . . .”” Henry VIII—Captain 
Griffin. “With several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini. Also 
Singing by Mr. Leveridge. And a New Dance by the Devonshire Girl, in Imitation 
of Madamoiselle Du Subligny: Likewise several Entertainments of Dancing by 
the Famous Monsieur Du Ruel, Mrs. Campion and others.” DC. 
T 27. DL: Oroonoko. “For the Benefit of Mr. William Pinkeman . . . in which 
will be perform’d several Italian Sonatas by Signior Gasperini and others. And a 
new Entertainments of Instrumental Musick compos’d by Mr. Keller, in which 
Mr. Paisible, Mr. Banister, and Mr. Latour perform some extraordinary Parts on 
the Flute, Violin, and Hautboy, with several new Dances by Mr. Du Ruel, and 
Mrs. Campion. Likewise the famous Mr. Evans, lately arriv’d from Vienna... 
will Vault on the manag’d Horse, where he lyes with his Body extended on one 
Hand in which posture he drinks several Glasses of Wine with the other, and 
from that throws himself a Sommerset over the Horses head, to Admiration. To 
begin exactly at half an Hour after five by reason of the length of the Entertain- 
ments.” DC: 26. 
W 28. LIF: As You Find It. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality ...a 
New Comedy. ... With the Masque of Acis and Galatea, and the rest of the 
Musical Entertainments in The Mad Lover. And variety of Singing between the 
Acts by Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. Cook and Mr. Davis. Also several Entertainments of 


*® For March 17 a concert was announced for York Buildings as a benefit for Wilks, and 
one for March 19 as a benefit for Richard Elford. 

31 The DC: 14 advertised for “Barnes and Finley’s Booth” during May Fair “that Variety 
of Rope-dancing and Tumbling, so far exceeds all that has ever yet been publickly seen; 
where the Lady Mary, who has given such great Satisfaction to the Highest Nobility of the 
Kingdom, will outdo whatever she has perform’d before.” 

* A concert at York Buildings was advertised for April 28 (DC: 26). 
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Dancing by Mrs. Elford and Mr. Firbanck. For the Benefit of Mrs. Porter, who 
performs a part in it she never acted before.” DC: 27. 

F 30. DG: The Cheats of Scapin. The Comical Rivals, or The School-Boy. “Be- 
ing the last time of Acting till after May-Fair. . . . With several Italian Sonatas 
by Signior Gasperini and others. And the Devonshire Girl, being now upon her 
Return to the City of Exeter, will perform three several Dances, particularly her 
last New Entry in Imitation of Madamoiselle Subligni, and the Whip of Dun- 
boyn by Mr. Claxton her Master, being the last time of their Performance till 
Winter. And at the desire of several Persons of Quality (hearing that Mr. Pinke- 
man hath hired the two famous French Girls lately arriv’d from the Emperor’s 
Court, They will perform several Dances on the Rope upon the Stage, being im- 
prov’d to that Degree, far exceeding all others in that Art. And their Father pre- 
sents you with the Newest Humours of Harlequin, as perform’d by him before the 
Grand Signior at Constantinople. Also the Famous Mr. Evans lately arriv’d from 
Vienna, will shew you Wonders of another kind, Vaulting on the Manag’d 
Horse, being the greatest Master of that kind in the World. To begin at Five so 
that all may be done by Nine a Clock.” DC. 


May 1703 


Th 13.8 DL: The Fatal Marriage, or The Innocent Adultery. “At the Desire 
of several Persons of Quality. . .. With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mrs. Campion 
and Mrs. Shaw. And Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du 
Ruell and others.” DC. 

S 15. DL: [The Relapse, or Vertue in Danger.* “With several new Italian 
Sonata’s, never yet perform’d here, by the Famous Signior Gasperini, being for 
his own Benefit, he having but a short time to stay in England.” DC: 13.] 

T 18. DL: The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger. Benefit of Gasperini. See reproduc- 
tion of playbill in Alwin Thaler, Shakspere to Sheridan (Cambridge, Mass., 1922), 
opposite page 262. 

F 21.% DL: Volpone, or The Fox. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality . . . 
will be reviv’d that celebrated Comedy. . .. Written by the Famous Ben. John- 
son. The Parts in general will be perform’d to the best advantage. The Part of 
Corbatcio to be acted by Ben. Johnson, For his own Benefit. By reason of the ex- 
tream hot Weather, this Play being deferr’d to be acted on Wednesday last, the 
same will now be positively perform’d.” DC. 

M 24. DL: Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater.® “At the desire of some Persons 


3% “The Queen’s Theatre in Dorset-Garden is now fitting up for a new Opera; and the great 
Preparations that are made to forward it and bring it upon the Stage by the beginning of June, 
adds to every body’s Expectation, who promise themselves mighty Satisfaction from so well 
order’d and regular an Undertaking as this is said to be, both in the Beauties of the Scenes, 
and Varieties of Entertainments in the Music, and Dances.” DC: 13. 

* Because the performance advertised for S 15 is so nearly identical with that offered 
for T 18 in the playbill reprinted by Thaler, it seems likely that the performance advertised 
for S 15 was posponed to T 18. 

% For May 18 a concert was advertised for the “Great Room” in Hamstead. 

* According to the DC: 24 Volpone was once intended for M 24 but was deferred to T 25. 
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of Quality who are going out of Town. .. with a Mask set to Musick by the late 
Mr. Henry Purcell.” DC. 

T 25. DL: Volpone, or The Fox, “written by the Famous Ben. Johnson.” DC: 
24. 

F 28. DL: The Funeral, or Grief A-la-Mode, “in which will be perform’d several 
New Sonatas by the Famous Gasperini; particularly one for a Violin and Flute 
compos’d by him, but the Flute part perform’d by Mr. Paisible. And Entertain- 
ments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mrs. Campion, and others. With several 
Dances, particularly Tollett’s Ground, by Mr. Weaver and Mrs. Lucas; and an- 
other Dance between Mr. Laferry and Mrs. Bignall. And a comical Epilogue 
spoken by Mr. Pinkeman.” 5:30 p.m. DC. 


June 1703 


T 1. LIF: The Rival Queens, or The Death of Alexander the Great. “At the De- 
sire of several Persons of Quality ... (for the Benefit of Mrs. Lee).... With 
three Entertainments of Italian Singing by the Famous Signiora Maria Marga- 
rita Gallia, lately arriv’d from Italy, who has never yet Sung in England; the 
Musick which accompanies her Singing is compos’d by Signior Joseph Saggion. 


- Also a Wedding-Dance compos’d by Monsieur /’A bbe, and perform’d by himself, 


Mrs. Elford, and others. Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 2s. All seal’d Tickets that have 
been dispos’d of by Mrs. Lee at 6s. the Box, 4s. the Pit, 2s. 6d the Gallery, shall be 
accounted for at the Rates abovementioned.’’” DC: 31. 

F 4. DL: Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin malgre Luy. “ . . . never acted be- 
fore.” DC. 

S 5. DL: [Love’s Contrivance.]** 

LIF: Theodosius, or The Force of Love. “‘For the Benefit of Mrs. Elford... 
With several Dances by Monsieur Labbé and Mrs. Elford, particularly the Wed- 
ding-Dance. With an Entertainment of Musick performed by the best Master.”’ 
DC: 4. 

M 7. DL: Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin Malgre Luy. “ .. . never acted but 
twice ... For the Benefit of the Author.” DC. 

T 8. LIF: The Fair Penitent. ‘‘At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. For 
the Benefit of Mrs. Prince... . With Four Entertainments of Singing (entirely 
New) by the Famous Signiora Francisca Margarita de l’Epine; to which will be 
added, the Nightingale Song; It being the last time of her Singing whilst she stays 
in England. The Instrumental Musick compos’d by Signior Jacomo Greber. With 
a Country Wedding Dance by Monsieur Labbé, Mrs. Elford, and others. Also a 
new Entertainment of Dancing between Mezetin a Clown, and two Chair-men. 
With the Dance of Blouzabella by Mr. Prince, and Mrs. Elford. By reason of the 
Entertainments, the Play will be shortned. Boxes 6s. Pit 4s. Gallery 2s. 6d.” DC. 


37 The DC: 29, announcing this performance, advertised “the Famous Signiora Francisca 
Margarita del’ Epine” to sing for her last appearance “whilst she stays in England,” but in 
DC: 31 the advertisement was changed to the entertainments listed above. 

8 Although it is not listed in the DC, this performance seems certain because that on 
M 7 is advertised as the third one. 
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W 9. DL: Vertue Betray’d, or Anna Bullen. “With several Entertainments of 
Singing and Danceing. For the Benefit of Captain Griffin.” DC: 7. 

§ 12. DL: Volpone, or The Fox. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality .. . 
that celebrated Comedy . . . Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With several 
Sonatas by Seignior Gasperini. Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruel, and Singing by 
Mr. Leveridge and others, as Will be expressed in the Bills for the day. The Part of 
Mosca to be perform’d by Mr. Wilks for his own Benefit.” DC. 

M 14. DL: Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin Malgre Luy. “ ... the last New 
Comedy . . . In which the Famous Gasperini will perform several Italian Sonatas. 
Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge and others, and Entertainments of 
Danceing by the Famous Du Ruell and others, as express’d in the Bills at large. 
For the Benefit of the Box-Keepers, Lovelace, King, and White.” DC. 

LIF: The Villaia. “For the Entertainment of his Excellency Don Luiz da 
Cunha, Envoy Extraordinary from the King of Portugal to Her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain .. . reviv’d . .. With several Entertainments of Singing, 
particularly that celebrated Trumpet Song compos’d by the late Famous Mr. 
Henry Purcell, beginning at The Fife and Harmony of War. With several Italian 
Trumpet Sonatas being intirely new, And the mad Song in Don Quixote, which 
was omitted in the Play, will, at the request of some Persons of Quality, be per- 
form’d by Mr. Boman. The Entertainments of Danceing are as follows, a Cha- 
cone by Mrs. Elford, a new Entry by Mr. Firbank, a Venetian Dance, and a new 
Whim by Mr. Godwin. All which will be perform’d without omission.” 5:30 P.M. 
DC. 

W 16. DL: Tunbridge-Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. ‘“‘For the Benefit of Mr. 
Hall... Being the last time of Acting it this Season. With Entertainments of 
Singing and Danceing by Mr. Leveridge and the Famous Monsieur Du Ruell, and 
several Italian Sonatas by the Famous Gasperini, and Mr. Claxton being lately 
come to Town for a few days, will particularly perform a Dance call’d, The Irish 
Humour, or The Whip of Dunboyne.” DC: 15. 

Th 17. DL: The Tragedy of Mackbeth. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity... . being the last time of acting it till Winter, with all the Musick, compos’d 
by Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d by him and others.” DC. 

F 18. DL: Love’s Last Shift, or The Fool in Fashion, “being the last time of Act- 
ing it this Season. With an Entertainment of Flute Musick by Mr. Bannister and 
his Son. And also a new Piece of Instrumental Musick on the Stage by the best 
Hands. And the Famous Mr. Claxton and his Son will perform The Highland, and 
The Whip of Dunboyne. And the Famous Mr. Clynch being now in Town, will for 
this once, at the desire of several Persons of Quality, perform his Imitation of an 
Organ with 3 Voices, the Double Curtel, and the Bells, the Huntsman with his Horn 
and Pack of Dogs; All which he performs with his Mouth on the open Stage, be- 
ing what no Man besides himself could ever yet attain to.” DC. 

$ 19. DL: Oroonoko. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality . . . the Part of 
Oroonoko to be perform’d by Mr. Wilkes. With several Entertainments of Singing 
by Mr. Leveridge, beginning Genius of England, &c. A Dialogue between him and 


3° For June 11 a concert was advertised for LIF as a benefit for Mrs. Boman. 
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Mrs. Campion, beginning Fair Iris, &c. With Danceing by the Famous Monsieur 
Du Ruell and others. And a Scotch Whim by Mrs. Bignall. The Part of Daniel, 
the Widdow s Foolish Son, to be perform’d by Mr. Norris, commonly call’d Jubi- 
lee Dicky, For his own Benefit. And the Famous Mr. Clynch will once more per- 
form. ...” DC. 

T 22. DL: Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin Malgre Luy. “For the Entertain- 
ment of his Excellency the Envoy Extraordinary (from the King of Denmark) and 
several other Forreign Ministers, and Ladies of Quality. ... With an Entertain- 
ment of Instrumental Musick perform’d by the Famous Signior Gasperini and 
Monsieur Du Ruell and others, accompany’d by Mrs. Campion on the Harpsi- 
cord, and several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge and her, viz. The 
Mad Dialogue compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, another Dialogue that 
was perform’d originally in the Opera call’d, The World in the Moon. And severa! 
other new Songs compos’d by Mr. Weldon. Also several new Entertainments of 
Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruell and Mrs. Campion, For her own Benefit.”” DC. 
W 23. DL: Vice Reclaim’d, or The Passionate Mistress. “... a New Com- 
edy...” 5:30 p.m. DC. 

Th 24. DL: Vice Reclaim’d, or The Passionate Mistress. ‘“Never Acted but once.” 
5:30 p.m. DC. 

F 25. DL: [Vice Reclaimed.]} 

S 26. DL: Vice Reclaim’d, or The Passionate Mistress. “Never Acted but 
Thrice. .. . With Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” 5:30 p.m. DC. 
M 28. DL: Vice Reclaim’d, or The Passionate Mistress. ‘‘With Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing. Being the Fifth time of its Acting.” DC. 

W 30. DL: The Humor of the Age. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity ...reviv’d ... Written by the Author of The Yeoman of Kent. To which will 
be added, an Interlude of City Customs, by several Aldermens Ladies. To be 
perform’d by Mr. Cibber, Mr. Bullock, Mr. Norris, and others. With several 
New Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruwell, it being 
the last time of his Danceing this Season. Also an extraordinary comical Enter- 
tainment between Scaramouch, Harlaquin, and Punchanello.” 5:30 p.m. DC. 


July 1703 


Th 1, DL: The Relapse, or Vertue in Danger. “With several Entertainments of 
Singing, viz. A Song compos’d by Mr. Henry Purcell beginning, Genius of Eng- 
land, &c. and perform’d by Mr. Leveridge; and a Dialogue by him and Mrs. 
Campion, beginning, Fair Iris, &c. Also variety of Danceing by Monsieur Du 
Ruell, who has but a short time to stay in England. With several other Enter- 
tainments that are express’d in the Bills. The Part of Miss Hoyden to be acted by 
Mrs. Bicknell; For Mr. Fairbank’s and her Benefit.” DC. 

S 3. DL: The Pilgrim. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Lucas... . Revis’d with large 
Alterations. With a new Epilogue to be spoken in a Quakers Dress by the little 
Girl who play’d the Part of Queen Bess in Anna Bullen. To which will be added a 
Masque of Musick compos’d by the late Famous Mr. Henry Purcell. And variety 
of Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, which will be express’d in the great 
Bilis.” DC: 2. 
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M 5S. DL: Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater. “For the Benefit of Mr. New- 
man... . With variety of Entertainments, which will be express’d in the Great 
Bills. Being the last time of Acting it this Season.” DC: 3. 

T 6. DL: The Yeoman of Kent. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Kent. . . . With several 
Entertainments, as are express’d in the Great Bills. Being the last time of Acting 
it this Season.”” DC. 

W 7. DL: “ ... several Dramatick Entertainments, viz. A comedy call’d, The 
Comical Rivals, or, The School-Boy. The select Scenes of Nikin, being the Fourth 
Act of The Old Batchellor. And the comical Scenes of The Angry Doctor, and The 
Doubting Philosopher, being the last Act of Le Medicin Malgre Luy. With variety 
of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

W 14. DL: The Spanish Wives. ‘a Comedy of three Acts ... reviv’d... With 
several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, as will be express’d in the 
Bills.” DC: 13. 

F 16.“ DL: The Fools Preferment, or The Three Dukes of Dunstable. “ . . . re- 
viv'd... (not Acted these Fifteen Years) ... To which will be spoken a new 
Prologue, to introduce the Reading of that spoken by Mr. Betterton to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; in which are some Reflections on the Judgments of the Town. 
With a new Epilogue in answer to it.” DC: 15. 


September 1703 


T 21. LIF: Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. “Never Acted there before . . . The 
part of Sir Courtly to be perform’d by Mr. Powell. With several Entertainments 
of Singing between the Acts.” DC: 20. 

M 27. LIF: Don Carlos Prince of Spain. “ ... a reviv’d Play written by Mr. 
Otway. .. . With variety of Danceing and Singing as express’d in the Bill. Note, 


“ The performance on F 16 is the last one advertised for the season, though in Hotson, 
p. 308, the season is given as lasting until July 24. The Drury Lane company acted at Bath 
later (Genest, 11, 275). There were also some concerts given during the summer: at York 
Buildings on July 27 “several Italian Interludes” with dancing, performances on the 
“Manag’d Horse,” and rope dancing. At York Buildings for July 30 much the same pro- 
gram was advertised. At Richmond Wells for August 12 a concert was announced. In 
addition, these entertainments were advertised for Bartholomew Fair: 

“At Parker’s and Dogget’s Booth near Hosier-Lane . . . the celebrated History of Bate- 
man, or, The Unhappy Marriage. With the comical Humours of Sparrow his Man Per- 
formed by Mr. Dogget. With variety of Scenes and Machines, Singing and Danceing, never 
seen before in the Fair.” (DC: Aug. 21.) 

“At Parker’s Booth ... The Famous History of Dorastus and Fawnia. With several 
Entertainments of Vocal and Instrumental Musick. With very pleasant Dialogues and 
Antick Dances. Never before seen in the Fair.” (DC: Aug. 23.) 

“At Pinkeman’s, Bullock’s, and Simpson’s BOOTH ...an extraordinary Entertain- 
ment after the best Manner, call’d, Jephtha’s Rash Vow, or, The Virgin Sacrifice. With the 
Comical Humours of Nurse and her Two Sons, Toby and Ezekiel. Together with the Pleas- 
ant manner of Didimo Toby’s Man: Also several Diverting Performances of Singing and 
Danceing. The Comedy being all new Writ. And the Parts of Toby and Ezekiel perform’d 
by the Two Famous Comedians, Mr. Pinkeman, and Mr. Bullock.” (DC: Aug. 24.) 
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That the Tickets that were deliver’d for The Sullen Lovers will be taken this day, 
it being desir’d by some Ladies of Quality.” DC. 


October 1703 


T 5. LIF: The Sullen Lovers, or The Impertinents. “Not Acted these Twenty 
eight Years. . . . Written by the Ingenious Mr. Shadwell late Poet Laureat. With 
a new Prologue by way of Elegy on the Death of the Royal Oak Lottery. And an 
Epilogue on the Life and Character of Maister Observator. The Part of Sir Posi- 
tive At-all, and the Prologue and Epilogue, to be perform’d by Mr. Powell.” 
DC: 4. 

W 6. DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune. “Her Majesty’s Servants of 
the Theatre Royal being return’d from the Bath. . . . With Singing and Dance- 
ing. And whereas the Audiences have been incommoded by the Plays usually 
beginning too late, the Company of the said Theatre do therefore give notice, that 
they will constantly begin at Five a clock without fail, and continue the same 
Hour all the Winter.” DC. 

Th 7. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing. And a Night Scene between Scaramouch and Har- 
lequin, to be perform’d by the Famous Monsieur Surrein and Mr. Baxter, who 
make but a short stay in England.” 5 p.m. DC. 

F 8. DL: The Pilgrim. “With Singing and Danceing, by Mrs. Campion and oth- 
ers.” 5 p.m. DC. 

S 9. DL: The True and Ancient History of King Lear. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing, by the Devonshire Girl and Mr. Claxton her 
Master.” 5 p.m. DC. 

M 11. DL: The Silent Woman. “Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” 5 p.m. DC. 

T 12. DL: Virtue Betrayed, or Anna Bullen. ‘With a Comical Entertainment ina 
Tavern between Scaramouch, Harlequin and Punchanello.” 5 p.m. DC. 

W 13. DL: The Old Batchellor. ‘“‘With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing.” 5 p.m. DC. 

Th 14. DL: The Pilgrim. ‘With several Entertainments of Singing and Dance- 
ing.” 5 p.m. DC. 

F 15. DL: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers.“ “‘For the Benefit of Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Swiny. . . . All the Parts being play’d to the best Advantage. With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Comick Danceing by the Devonshire Girl, Mrs. Bicknell, 
&c.” DC. 

S 16. DL: The Fatal Marriage, or The Innocent Adultery. “For the Benefit of 
Mr. Baggs. ... With several Entertainments of Danceing by the Devonshire 
Girl, Mrs. Bicknell, Mr. Laferay, and Singing by Mr. Shaw, particularly a Mad 
Song call’d Bess of Bedlam, Set by Mr. Henry Purcell.” DC. 

M 18. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “With several Entertainments of Singing 
and Danceing.” DC. 


“In the DC: 14 The Rover was advertised as ‘acted there but once these Ten Years,” 
but that note did not appear in the DC: 15. 
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T 19. DL: The Traytor, or The Tragedy of Amidea. “ . . . reviv’d . . . With Sing- 
ing by Mr. Leveridge, and Mrs. Campion. And several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruel, being the first time of their Performance 
this season.” DC. 

W 20. DL: Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin Malgre Luy. “With several En- 
tertainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

Th 21. DL: Oroonoko. “With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing 
by Mrs. Campion and others. For her own Benefit. With a Comical Epilogue by 
Mr. Pinkeman. DC. 

F 22. DL: The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger. “With several Entertainments of 
Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

§ 23. DL: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. “With several Entertainments of Sing- 
ing by Mrs. Campion, and Danceing by Mrs. Bicknell. For the Benefit of Mr. 
Wilks.” DC. 

M 25. DL: Tunbridge-Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality . . . With several Entertainments of Singing by Mrs. Campion 
and Danceing by Mrs. Bicknell and the Devonshire Girl.”’ DC. 

LIF: The Woman Captain, or A Usurer Turned Soldier. ‘““Not Acted but once 
these 16 Years . . . With several Entertainments of Singing by Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Cook. Together with variety of Comical Dances between every Act. 
Beginning positively at Five.’”’ DC. 

T 26. DL: Love’s Last Shift, or The Fool in Fashion.® ‘“Tor the Benefit of Mrs. 
Moore . . . With Singing by Mrs. Campion, and several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing by Mrs. Bicknell, Mrs. Lucas, and the Devonshire Girl.” DC. 

W 27. DL: The True and Ancient History of Lear King and his Three Daugh- 
ters. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. For the Benefit of Mr. Mills 
... With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing. The Part of King Lear 
to be perform’d by Mr. Mills.” DC. 

Th 28. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “For the Benefit of 
Will. Bullock the young Jubilee Beau, and his Man Dicky. . . .“ With several En- 
tertainments of Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 

F 29. DL: The Lancashire Witches, or Teague O Divelly the Irish Priest. ‘For 
the Entertainment of several Forreigners ... With several Entertainments of 
Singing and Danceing. With a Comical Night Scene between Scaramouch and 
Harlequin. To be perform’d by the Famous Monsieur Surin and Mr. Baxter, be- 
ing the last time of their Performance during their stay in England. At common 
Prices.” DC. 

$ 30. DL: Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. “For the Benefit of Mr. Cibber ... 
With several proper Entertainments of Singing and Danceing between the Acts. 
The Part of Sir Courtly to be Acted by Mr. Cibber.”” DC. 


* The DC: 25 had advertised for T 26 The Funeral, or Grief A la Mode as a Benefit for 
Mrs. Moore, but the play was changed in the next advertisement. 

In the DC: 26 the benefit notice read, “For the Benefit of Mr. Bullock, and Jubilee 
Dicky,” but it was changed in DC: 27 to that given above. 
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November 1703 


M 1. DL: The Funeral, or Grief A-la-mode. “With Singing by Mrs. Campion, and 
several Entertainments of comick Danceing by Mr. Laferry, Mrs. Bicknell, Mrs. 
Lucas, and the Devonshire Girl.”? DC. 

LIF: Marry, or Do Worse. Nicoll, p. 363, and Genest, 1, 303. 
T 2. DL: The Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of Essex. “With Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge. And several Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Monsieur 
Du Rual.” DC. 
W 3. DL: Volpone, or The Fox. “Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With 
Singing by Mr. Leveridge. And several Entertainments of Danceing by the Fa- 
mous Monsieur Du Ruell.” DC. 
Th 4. DL: The Spanish Fryar, or The Double Discovery. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 
F 5. DL: Don John, or The Libertine Destroy’d. “With several Entertainments 
of comick Danceing by Mr. Essex, Mrs. Bicknell, Mrs. Lucas, and the Devonshire 
Girl.” DC, 
S 6. DL: Love and Danger, or The Mistaken Jealousie.“ “Not Acted these 
Twenty Years . . .a Revis’d Tragedy . . . Beginning at Five a Clock.” D.C. 
M 8. DL: Love and Danger, or The Mistaken Jealousie. “Acted but once these 
Ten Years .. . a Revis’d Tragi-Comedy . . . With Singing by Mr. Leveridge and 
Mrs. Campion, and Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruel.” DC. 
T 9. DL: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers. “With several Italian Sonata’s 
on the Violin by Signior Gasparini, and Danceing by the Devonshire Girl in Imi- 
tation of Madamoiselle De Subligny.” DC. 
W 10. DL: Aesop. “At the Desire of several Forreign Ministers . . . With several 
select Entertainments of Vocal and Instrumental Musick, particularly some new 
Sonata’s for the Violin lately brought from Rome, Compos’d by the Great Arcan- 
gelo Corelli and perform’d by Signior Gasparini and others, several of the best 
Stage Songs by Mr. Leveridge and Mrs. Campion, with Danceing by her, the Dev- 
onshire Girl and Monsieur Du Ruell.” DC. 
Th 11. DL: The Pilgrim. “Revis’d, with large Alterations. With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Comical Danceing.” DC. 
F 12. DL: The Plain Dealer. “With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing. The Part of The;Plain Dealer to be perform’d by Captain Griffin.” 
DC. 
S 13. DL: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. “With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and 
Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruell.” DC. 
M 15. DL: Oroonoko. “At the Desire of several Ladies of Quality . . . With Sing- 
ing by Mr. Leveridge. And several Entertainments of Dance by the Famous 
Monsieur Du Ruell.” DC. 
T 16. DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune.“ “With several Entertain- 
ments of Danceing by the Devonshire Girl and others.”” DC. 


“ See Nicoll, p. 289, for a notice to the effect that this play was stopped so that the best 
part of the audience was lost; the advertisement for the next day, however, gives no indica- 
tion that the play was not performed on S 6. 

“In the DC: 15 The Fair Example was advertised for T 16. 
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W 17. DL: Love and Danger, or The Mistaken Jealousie. “Acted but twice these 
Twenty Years . . . With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and 
Comical Danceing by Mr. Laferry, Mrs. Bicknell, and Mrs. Lucas.”’ DC. 
Th 18. DL: The Old Batchellor. “With several Entertainments of Singing and 
variety of Comick Danceing by Mrs. Bicknell, Mrs. Lucas, and the Devonshire 
Girl. The Part of The Old Batchellor to be perform’d by Captain Griffin.’”’ DC. 
F 19. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “For the Entertain- 
ment of their Highnesses the Prince and Princess Landgrave of Hesse .. . With 
Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruel, Singing by Mr. Leveridge and Mrs. 
Campion. And a piece of Musick for the Violin and Flute by Signior Gasperini 
and Mr. Paisible, it being the most Masterly perform’d of any Musick that was 
ever heard upon the English Stage.” DC. 
§ 20. DL: Venice Preserv’d, or A Plot Discover’d. ‘“‘With Singing by Mr. Lever- 
idge, and Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruell.” DC. 
M 22. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.” D.C. 
T 23. DL: The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger. ‘With Singing by Mr. Leveridge and 
Mrs. Campion, and several Comick Dances by Mr. Laferry, Mrs. Bicknell, and 
the Devonshire Girl. With a Comical Entertainment between Scaramouch, Harle- 
quin, and Punchanello.” DC. 
W 24. DL: Volpone, or The Fox.“ Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With 
several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 
Th 25. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “At the Desire of several Ladies of Qual- 
ity... . With Singing by Mr. Mason who never appear’d upon the Stage before. 
And several other Entertainments of Musick and Danceing.” DC. 
F 26. DL: The Fair Example, or The Modish Citizen. “... Reviv’d... With 
several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, likewise several Sonatas by 
Signoir Gasperini,”? DC. 
S 27. DL: The Tragedy of Macbeth. “All the Musick being compos’d by Mr. 
Leveridge, wherein he performs his own parts. With several comical Dances. And 
several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Mason.” DC. 
M 29." DL: Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. “ . . . reviv’d. . . . With some Sonatas 
on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, Singing by Mr. Leveridge and Mr. Mason, and 
Danceing by the Devonshire Girl and others.” DC. 

LIF: The Double Dealer. “Never Acted there but Twice. At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. . . . With several Entertainments of Musick between the 
Acts. By Seignior Olsii lately come from Italy.” DC. 


December 1703 


W 1. DL: The Lancashire Witches.“ “With Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 
Th 2. DL: The Lying Lover, or The Lady’s Friendship. “(Never Acted before. . . . 
Written by the Author of The Funeral.” DC. 


“In the DC: 23 The Emperor of the Moon was advertised for W 24. 

4? There was announced for DL on T 30 a concert in which Mrs. Tofts was to sing and 
Monsieur Labbe was to dance. 

The DC: 29 had advertised the premiére of 7’ke Lying Lover for W December 1, but 
the DC: 1 changed it to Th 2. 
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F 3. DL: The Lying Lover, or The Lady’s Friendship, “never Acted but once.” 
DC. 

S 4. DL: The Lying Lover, or The Lady’s Friendship, “never Acted but twice.” 
DC. 

M 6. DL: The Lying Lover, or The Lady’s Friendship,” never Acted but thrice.” 
DC. 

T 7. DL: The Dying Lover, or The Lady’s Friendship. “Acted but four times.” 
DC. 

W 8. DL: The Lying Lover, or The Lady’s Friendship. “Being the Sixth Night. 
For the Benefit of the Author.” DC. 

Th 9. DL: Love’s Last Shift, or The Fool in Fashion. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

F 10. DL: The Earl of Essex, or The Unhappy Favourite. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Ladies of Quality. . .. With some Entertainments on the Violin by Signior 
Gasperini, and Danceing i the Devonshire Girl.” DC. 

S 11.46 DL: Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater. “With the Original Masque, set 
to Musick by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, and Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruel.” 
DC. 

M 13.% DL: The Silent Woman. “Written by the Famous Ben Johnson. With 
some Italian Sonatas by Signior Gasperini, Danceing by the Devonshire Girl, and 
a comical Entertainment between Scaramouch, Harlaquin and Punchanello.” 
DC. 

W 15. DL: The Funeral, or Grief A-la-mode. “‘With several Entertainments of 
Singing and Danceing. And a comical Night Scene between Scaramouch, Harla- 
quin and Punchanello, in a Tavern.” DC. 

Th 16. DL: The Pilgrim. “At the Desire of several Ladies of Quality. . . . With 
several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge and Mrs. Campion. And 
Danceing by the famous Monsieur Du Ruel and others.” DC. 

F 17. DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune. “With Entertainments of 
Singing and-Danceing.” DC. 

S 18. DL: The History and Fall of Caius Marius. “With some Italian Sonata’s on 
the Violin by Signior Gasperini, Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Danceing by Mon- 
sieur Du Ruell.” DC. 

M 20. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “With Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge, and several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, and 
Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruell, Mrs. Campion, and others.” DC. 
T 21." DL: The True and Ancient History of King Lear and his Three Daugh- 


49 There was advertised for S 11 a concert at York Buildings with sonatas on the violin 
by Signior Gasperini, music for flutes to be performed by Mr. Paisible and Mr. Banister, 
and a piece for the hoitboy and violin to be performed by Mrs. Hodgson and Mr. Cook. 

50 There was announced for T 14 at DL the “Subscription Musick” with Mrs. Tofts sing- 
ing in Italian and English, a new piece of music composed by Mr. Leveridge, and dancing 
by “Monsieur /’Abbe, Monsieur Du Ruell, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Campion, Mrs. Elford, 
the Devonshire Girl and others.” DC: 14. 

5 There was advertised for T 21 at LIF “The Subscription Musick,” with Mrs. Tofts 
singing. The announcement implies that the concert for T 14 may not have been given, cer- 
tainly Mrs. Tofts did not then sing, “by reason of a great Cold she had then.” 
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ters. “At the Request of several Persons of Quality. . . . With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.’”’ DC. 

W 22. DL: The Libertine Destroy’d. “For the Entertainment of several Forreign 
Ministers . . . With several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin, compos’d by the great 
Archangelo Corelli, perform’d by Signior Gasperini and others. Singing by Mv. 
Leveridge. The Harlequin Man and Woman by Mr. Laferry and Mrs. Bicknell. 
And two new Entries by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruell. Being the last time of 
Acting till after Christmas-day.” DC. 

M 27. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “With additional Scenes, being the 
Changes in the Dome, which were Originally us’d in the Opera of The Virgin 
Prophetess. Singing by Mr. Mason and Mr. Good, And several Entertainments of 
Danceing by Mr. Laferry, Mrs. Bicknell, the Devonshire Girl, and Mr. Claxton her 
Master.” DC. 

T 28. DL: Tunbridge-Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent, “with Singing and Danc- 
ing.” DC. 

W 29. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “...reviv’d... (not acted these Twelve 
Years) . . . All the Parts to be perform’d to the best Advantage. With some Ex- 
traordinary Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 

Th 30. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “(Acted there but once these twelve 
Years). ... Written by the Ingenious Mr. Shadwell. All the Parts being play’d 
to the best Advantage. With several Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous 
Monsieur Du Ruell.” DC. 

F 31. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “For the Entertainment of several For- 
reigners. ... With Entertainments of Singing. And several Dances by the Fa- 
mous Monsieur Du Ruel, Mrs. Campion, the Devonshire Girl, Mr. Claxton and 
others. With an Additional Grotesque Scene, and the Grand Machine, both taken 
out of the Opera of Dioclesian.”” DC. 


January 1704 


S 1. DL: Macbeth. “‘All the Musick (both Vocal and Instrumental) compos’d by 
Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d by him and others. With several Sonata’s on the 
Violin by Signior Gasperini. Also several Entertainments of Danceing by the 
Famous Monsieur Du Ruel.” DC. 

M 3. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “ . . . the last reviv’d Comedy. . . . With Sing- 
ing by Mr. Leveridge, and Danceing by the Devonshire Girl, &c. And some Italian 
Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini.”” DC. 

W 5.8 DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “Acted there but thrice these 12 Years... . 
Written by the late Ingenious Mr. Shadwell. With several Sonatas on the Violin 
by Signior Gasperini. And Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Monsieur 
Du Ruell.” DC. 

Th 6. DL: The Lancashire Witches, or Teague O Divelly the Irish Priest. ““With 
Singing and Danceing.’”’ DC. 

F 7. DL: Oroonoko. ‘For the Benefit of Mr. Norris, Mr. Fairbank, and Mr. Bick- 
erstaf.... With several Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini. 


® There was advertised for T4 at DL a subscription music, in which Mrs. Tofts was to 
sing in Italian and English and several pieces of music by Henry Purcell were to be played. 
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And Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruel, Mrs. Campion, and others.” 
DC. 
S 8. DL: Ibrahim, the 13th Emperor of the Turks. “... a reviv’d Play .. 
With some‘Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge, and Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruell.” DC. 
M 10. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “Written by the : a Mr. Shadwell. Al! 
the Parts being play’d to the best Advantage. With Singing and Danceing, and a 
new Entertainment of Musick compos’d for Flutes, and perform’d by the best 
Masters.” DC. 
T 11. DL: Love’s Last Shift, or The Fool in Fashion. “With several Sonata’s on 
the Violin, compos’d by the great Arcangelo Corelli, and perform’d by Signior 
Gasperini. With several Entertainments of Danceing by the Devonshire Girl, 
Mr. Claxton her Master, and several others. With a Night Scene between Scara- 
mouch, Harlequin, and Punchanello. And Singing by Mr. Mason, and Mr. Good.” 
DC. 
W 12. DL: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers. “With Singing by Mr. Lever- 
idge, and several Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini and Mrs. Campion. 
Likewise several Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du Ruell, 
Mrs. Mayers, and others.” DC. 
Th 13. DL: Virtue Betray’d, or Anna Bullen. “At the Desire of several Ladies of 
Quality. . . . With Singing by Mr. Leveridge and Mrs. Campion. Some Sonatas on 
the Violin by Signior Gasperini. And several Entertainments of Danceing by the 
Famous Monsieur Du Ruell, particularly the Dutch Slipper [Skipper], and the 
Scaramouch Dance that he perform’d with great applause last Tuesday.” DC. 

{[LIF: Abra Mule.]®* 
F 14. DL: The Pilgrim. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . .. With 
several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

[LIF: Abra Mule, 2d.] 
S 15. DL: Venice Preserv’d, or A Plot Discover’d. “At the Desire of several 
Ladies of Quality. . .. With several Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, 
and Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruel and others.” DC. 

(LIF: Abra Mule, 3rd.] 
M 17. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “With Danceing by the Famous Monsieur Du 
Ruel, Singing by Mr. Mason and Mr. Good; and an Extraordinary Entertainment 
of Musick compos’d for Flutes, and perform’d by Mr. Paisible, Mr. Banister, and 
others.” DC. 

[LIF: Abra Mule, 4th.]} 
T 18." LIF: Abra Mule, or Love and Empire. “ ... New Play... .” DC, 


53 The data of the premiére of Abra Mule is difficult to determine. In the DC: 18 it is 
advertised for T 18 as “a New Play” and on Th 20 as “The Sixth day of Acting.” Because 
W 19 was a fast day (Luttrell, v, 369), the premiére would have been on Th 13 had the 
play been given consecutively on each acting day. 

« There was advertised for T 18 at DL a subscription music, with The Judgment of Paris 
as part of the program. 
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Th 20.8 LIF: Abra Mule, or Love and Empire. “The Sixth day of Acting.” DC. 
F 21. DL: Aesop. “With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing. To 
which will be added the last Act of Le Medecin Malgre Luy.” DC. 

LIF: Abra Mule, or Love and Empire. “ . . . the last new Play.”’ DC. 
S 22.% LIF: Abra Mule, or Love and Empire. “ .. . the last new Play.”” DC. 
M 24. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “ . . . with an Enter- 
tainment of Musick for Flutes, and several Dances by Monsieur Du Ruel, Mrs. 
Mayers, and the Devonshire Girl and others.” 

LIF: Abra Mule, or Love and Empire. “Being the Ninth time of acting it.” 
DC. 
T 25. DL: Mackbeth. “ ... (for the Entertainment of several Forreign Nobil- 
ity). ... all the Musick both Vocal and Instrumental, compos’d by Mr. Lever- 
idge, and perform’d by him and others. And besides the Musick and Dances be- 
longing to the Play, Signior Gasperini will perform some Italian Sonatas on the 
Violin, and Danceing by Monsieur Du Ruel.” DC. 

LIF: Abra ¥ ule, or Love and Empire. “Being the Tenth time of acting it.” 
DC. ° 
W 26. DL: Love the Leveller, or The Pretty Purchase, “never acted before.” 
DC. 

LIF: The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub. “With several Entertainments 
of Singing and Danceing between the Acts.” DC. 
Th 27. DL: Love the Leveller, or The Pretty Purchase. “For the Benefit of the 
Author ... never acted but once ... With several Entertainments of Musick, 
Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

LIF: Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater. DC. 
F 28. DL: The Yeoman of Kent. “With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing.”’ DC. 

LIF: Abra Mule, or Love and Empire. “ ... the last New Play .. ” DC. 
S 29. DL: Venice Preserv’d, or A Plot Discover’d. “With Danceing by Monsieur 
du Ruell. And (at the Desire of several Persons of Quality) the Famous Signiora 
Francisca Margarita de l’ Epine will perform several new Entertainments of Sing- 
ing in Italian, the Musick that accompanies her composed by Signior Giacomo 
Greber, being the first time of her performing at this Theatre.” DC. 

LIF: The Anatomist, or The Sham-Doctor. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. ... With the Masque of Mars and Venus. And an additional Masque of 
4ineas and Dido, compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcell.” DC. 


February 1704 
T 1. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “For the Benefit of Will. Pinkeman. . . . Writ- 


5% There are no advertisements for W 19, which was a fast day. 

* In DC: 21 and 22 there was advertised a new play Love the Leveller for DL on S 22, 
but there was apparently a last-minute postponement. See this calendar for W 26. 

5’ There was advertised for T 1 at LIF “The Subscription Musick,” with The Judgment 
of Paris the principal piece. 
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ten by the late Ingenious Mr. Shadwell. All the parts being play’d to the best Ad- 
vantages. With several Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, and Danceing 
ay the Famous Monsieur du Ruell, Mrs. Mayers, &c. And several wonderful and 
surprizing Entertainments and Performances, which are express’d in the great 
Bills to day.”” DC. 

W 2. DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Wilks. Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and several extraordinary Entertainments of 
Danceing. And in a comical Scene between Scaramouch, Harlequin and Puncha- 
nello in a Cabaret.” DC. 

LIF: The Country Wit, or Sir Mannerly Shallow. “With an Addition of the 

last new Farce call’d, The Stage Coach. And several Entertainments of Danceing.” 
DC. 
Th 3. DL: The Maid’s Tragedy, “(not acted there these 12 Years) with a Masque 
set to Musick by the late Mr. Henry Purcell. And several Entertainments of seri- 
ous and comick Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel and others. With a 
new Prologue, The Part of Amintor to be perform’d by Mr. Wilks for his own 
Benefit.”” DC. 

LIF: Valentinian. “The Part of Lucina to be perform’d by Mrs. Barry. With a 

new Entertainment of Danceing by Mr. Firbank and his Boy.”” DC. 
F 4. DL: The Maid’s Tragedy. “‘Acted there but once these 12 Years . . . With 
a Masque set to Musick by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, perform’d by Mr. Lever- 
idge and others. Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. Mayers. 
And a piece of Instrumental Musick composed by the great Arcangelo Corelli for 
a Flute and Violin, perform’d by Signior Gasperini and Mrs. [Mr.?] Paisible.” 
DC. 

LIF: Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. ‘With several Entertainments of Sing- 

ing and Danceing.”’ DC. 
S 5.58 DL: The Chances.® “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality .. . re- 
viv’d. . . . With Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. Mayers, and the Devonshire 
Girl. And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margareta de l’Epine will perform three 
Entertainments of Singing in Italian, the Musick that accompanies her com- 
pos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber. Being the second time of performing at this 
Theatre.”” DC. 

LIF: Theodosius, or The Force of Love. “At the Desire of several Persons of 

Quality. ... the last reviv’d Play. ... With the Original Musical Entertain- 
ments. And two new Dances perform’d by Mr. Firbank and his Boy.” DC. 
M 7. DL: The Emperor of the Moon, “(for the Entertainment of several For- 
reigners lately arriv’d) . . . With the addition of some extraordinary Scenes, viz. 
a Grotesque Scene taken out an Opera call’d, Dioclesian; and the Dome Scene 
taken out of The Virgin Prophetess. With several Entertainments of Singing, and 
variety of comick Dances.” DC. 


58 The DC: 8 and 9 contains a notice from Mrs. Katherine Tofts stating that her servant 
Ann Barwick “occasion’d a Disturbance” at DL on S 5 and printing Mrs. Tofts’ apology 
for her servant’s conduct. Apparently Ann Barwick was defending her mistress’ singing 
by hissing a rival singer. 

5° The DC: 4 but not DC: 5 advertises The Chances “as newly corrected.” 
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[At Court: All for Love.]* 

T 8. DL: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity... Singing by Mr. Leveridge. With some Italian Sonatas on the Violin by 
Signior Gasperini. And several new Entertainments of Danceing, which were per- 
form’d yesterday before Her Majesty at St. James’s by Monsieur du Ruel, Mon- 
sieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and others.” DC. 

LIF: Oedipus, King of Thebes. “For the Benefit of Cave Underhill.”” DC: 7. 

W 9. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. ‘With an Eccho to be perform’d by Signior Gas- 
perini and Monsieur du Ruel.” DC. 

LIF: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers. “With several Entertainments of 
Danceing.”” DC. 

Th 10. DL: The History and Fall of Caius Marius. “At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality. . . . Singing by Mr. Leveridge. With a new Chacone composed by 
Monsieur Cherrier, and perform’d by him and 6 others.” DC. 

LIF: Abra-Mule, or Love and Empire. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. ... Mr. Betterton performing his own part of Mahomet.”” DC. 

F 11. DL: The Lancashire Witches. “With Singing and variety of comick 
Dances.” DC. 

LIF: The Scornful Lady. “The part of Savil to be perform’d by Mr. Dogget. 

With 2 new Entertainments of Danceing by Mr. Fairbank and his Boy. Sing- 
ing by Mr. Cook and Mr. Davis. With several other Entertainments of Dance- 
ing.” DC. 
§ 12. DL: The Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of Essex. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. ... With Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, 
Mrs. Mayers. And three new Entertainments of Singing by Signiora Francisca 
Margaretta de l’Epine, the Musick that accompanies her compos’d by Signior 
Giacomo Greber, being the third time of performance at this Theatre.”” DC. 

LIF: A Duke and No Duke. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... 
With the Masque of Acis and Galatea. And the other Musical Entertainments 
that were perform’d in The Mad Lover. The Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 2s.” DC. 
M 14. DL: The Silent Woman. “Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With 
Singing by Mr. Leveridge and others, and several Entertainments of Comick 
Danceing.” DC. 

LIF: Julius Caesar, with the Death of Brutus and Cassius. DC. 

T 15. DL: The Maid’s Tragedy. “For the Benefit of the Devonshire Girl. . . . 
With a Masque set to Musick by the late Mr. Henry Purcell. And a Sonata by 
Signior Gasperini. And a new Entry compos’d by Monsieur Cherrier, and per- 
form’d by him and six others. A new Dance by Mrs. Mayers. And also several 
Dances by the Devonshire Girl, and a young Gentlewoman who never appear’d on 
the Stage before.” DC. 

LIF: A Duke and No Duke. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . 


® Apparently All for Love was acted at St. James’s Palace on M 7, for the DL advertise- 
ment for T 8 refers to du Ruel’s dancing “yesterday before Her Majesty at St. James’s” 
The play is referred to by Downes (pp. 46-47) as being the first of a series given at Court; 
when next presented, at LIF on May 20, 1704, All for Love was advertised as “it was per- 
form’d before Her Majesty at St. James’s.” 
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With the Masque of Acis and Galatea, and the rest of the Musical Entertain- 
ments that were perform’d in The Mad Lover. The Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 2s.” 
DC. 

W 16. DL: Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin Malgre Luy. “To which will be 
added a short Comedy of 2 Acts only, call’d, The Comical Rivals, or School-Boy. 
With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel and others.” 
DC. 

LIF: The Amorous Widow, or The Wanton Wife. ‘With several Entertain- 

ments of comical Dances.” DC. 
Th 17. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity. ... Written by the late Ingenious Mr. Shadwell. All the Parts being acted to 
the best advantage. With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and several Entertainments 
of Grotesque Danceing.” DC. 

LIF: The Anatomist, or The Sham Doctor. “For the Benefit of Mr. Boman. 
At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... With the Masque of Mars and 
Venus in 4 Musical Entertainments. And Danceing perform’d by Mr. Firbank 
and his Boy.” DC. 

F 18. DL: Ibrahim the 13th, Emperor of the Turks. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

LIF: Don Carlos I, Prince of Spain. “With several Entertainments of Dance- 

ing.” DC. 
S 19. DL: Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. . .. With Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. Mayers, and the Devon- 
shire Girl. A new Italian Sonata by Signior Gasperini. And the Famous Signiora 
Francisca Margareta de l’ Epine will perform three Entertainments of Singing in 
Italian, two of which are entirely new. The Musick that accompanies her com- 
pos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber.” DC. 

LIF: Othello, Moor of Venice.“ “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. 
For the Benefit of Mr. Dogget.... The Part of the Moor to be acted by Mr. 
Betterton. And the Part of Desdemona by Mrs. Bracegirdle. With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing between every Act, some of which were never 
perform’d before. And a Dialogue which was Sung before Her Majesty on Her 
Birth-Day at St. James’s. Likewise other comical Dialogues by Mr. Dogget and 
others.” DC. 

M 21. DL: Timon of Athens. “With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and several Ital- 
ian Sonatas for the Violin by Signior Gasperini, compos’d by the Famous Bolon- 
chini.”” DC, 

LIF: The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub, “the last reviv’d Play.... 
With several Entertainments of Danceing.” DC. 

T 22.2 LIF: A Duke and No Duke. “With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing.” DC. 


6 In DC: 14 and 15 Liberty Asserted was advertised for LIF on S 19, but by DC: 17 the 
premiére was changed to Th 24. 

62 There was advertised for DL on T 22 a subscription music, with Mrs. Tofts singing 
and a piece “(after the manner of an Opera) . . . call’d, Brittain’s Happiness.” 
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W 23. DL: The Fox. ‘Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 

LIF: The Woman Captain, or The Usurer Turn’d Soldier. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 
Th 24. DL: The History and Fall of Caius Marius. “For the Benefit of Mrs. 
Rogers. ... With Singing by Mr. Leveridge and others, some Sonatas on the 
Violin by Signior Gasperini, and several Entertainments of Serious and Grotesque 
Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. Mayers, and others.”” DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted, “a new Play never acted before.” DC. 
F 25. DL: The Plain Dealer. “With Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier and others. 
And also Entertainments of Singing.” DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted, “Never Acted but once.”’ DC. 
§ 26. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality. . . . being the last time of acting it till after Lent. With Dance- 
ing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and the Devonshire 
Girl. And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de l’ Epine will perform three 
new Entertainments of Singing in Italian, the Musick that accompanies her com- 
pos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber.”” DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. “Never Acted but twice.” DC. 
W 28. DL: The Fatal Marriage, or The Innocent Adultery. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 

[At Court: Sir Solomon Single.]* 
T 29. DL: Macbeth. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... All the 
Musick, both Vocal and Instrumental, being composed by Mr. Leveridge, and 
perform’d by him and others. With several new Entertainments of Danceing by 
the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and the Devon- 
shire Girl, which were perform’d yesterday before Her Majesty at St. James’s.” 
DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. “The Reason of its being acted to day is, The Subscrip- 
tion Musick which was design’d to be perform’d on this day, is deferr’d till an- 


other time.” DC. 


March 1704 


Th 2. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “Written by the late Ingenious Mr. Shadwell. 
All the Parts being play’d to the best advantage.” DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. DC: 1. 
S4. DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality ... Being the last time of Acting it till after Lent. With 
Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mavers, and the Devon- 
shire Girl. And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margareta de l’Efine will perform 


*® The DC: 28 states that “The Reason of deferring [Liberty Asserted] till then is, This 
day the Company is commanded to Play at Court.”” Downes, pp. 46-47, gives Sir Sulomon 
as the second play at court, and Elizabeth Coke, writing to Thomas Coke, states: “There 
was a play last night at Court, as it was said there would be. It was Solomon Jingle: they 
say the Queen and Prince was both extremely diverted with it. There was a great deal of 
company, but no finery, the Court being in Mourning.” HMC, Cowper MSS, m1, 163. 
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three new Entertainments of Singing in Italian, the Musick that accompanies her 
compos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber.”” DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. “For the Benefit of the Author. Being the Sixth time 
of acting.” DC. 
M 6. DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. “Never 
Acted before. . . . And by reason of the extraordinary Charge in the Decoration 
of it, the Prices will be rais’d, Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. first Gallery 2s. upper Gallery 1s. 
Beginning exactly at half an hour after Five.’”’ DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted: “Being the Seventh time of Acting.” DE. 
T 7.4 DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. Prices 
as M6. DC. 
Th 9. DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. “Never 
Acted but Twice.” Prices as M 6. DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. “Being the 8th time of Acting.”’ DC. 
S 11. DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. “Never 
Acted but Thrice.” Prices as M 6. DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. Being the 
Ninth time of Acting.’”? DC. 
M 13." DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. Prices 
as M 6. DC. 

LIF: The Humorous Lieutenant. ‘At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity ... will be reviv’d....” DC. 
Th 16. DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. “Being 
the Sixth time of Acting it.” Prices as M 6. DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. “Being the Tenth time of Acting it.”” DC. 
S 18. DL: The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars. ‘At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality . . . reviv’d. . . . All the Parts being plaid to the best Advantage. 
With Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and the 
Devonshire Girl. And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margareta de l’Epine, will 
perform three new Entertainments of Singing in Italian, the Musick that accom- 
panies her compos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber.”’ DC. 

LIF: The Scornful Lady. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . The 
Part of Savil the Steward to be perform’d by Mr. Dogget.”” DC. 
M 20. DL: The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars. “All the Parts acted to the 
best Advantage, with the Beggars Songs, and Dances, proper to the Occasion. 
Also Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. 
Mayers.” DC. 

LIF: Abra-Mule, or Love and Empire. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality.” DC. 
T 21. DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. “At 
common Prices.” DC. 

LIF: Sir Solomon Single. “For the Benefit of Cave Underhill ... a reviv'd 
Comedy. ... (As it was Acted before Her Majesty at St. James’s.) The part of 
Betty to be perform’d by Miss Mountford.” DC. 


There was a subscription music advertised for LIF for T 7. 
% There was announced for DL on T 14 a subscription music. 
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Th 23. DL: The Pilgrim. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. For the 
Benefit of Mrs. Mayers. ... With Singing by Mr. Leveridge and Mrs. Lindsey, 
particularly a Dialogue which was originally perform’d by them in the Opera of 
The Island Princess. And several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du 
Ruel and Mrs. Mayers. With a Masque set to Musick by the Famous Mr. Henry 
Purcell.” DC. 

LIF: Sir Solomon Single, or The Cautious Coxcomb. “At the Desire of several 

Persons of Quality. . . . (As it was Acted before Her Majesty at St. James’s.) The 
part of Betty to be perform’d by Miss Mountfort. With several Entertainments of 
Danceing by Mr. Firbank and his scholar, Mr. Godwin, Mrs. Clark, Miss Evans 
and others. And Singing by Mrs. Hodgson.” D.C. 
§ 25. DL: Bartholomew-Fair. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality... . 
reviv'd.... Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With Entertainments of 
Danceing by Monsieur du Ruell, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and the Devon- 
shire Girl. And the famous Signiora Francisca Margareta de l’Epine will perform 
three new Entertainments of Singing in Italian, the Musick that accompanies 
her compos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber.”’ D.C. 

LIF: Love at First Sight. “Never Acted before. ... By Her Majesty’s Sworn 
Servants.’’®? DC. 

M 27. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Danceing 
by Monsieur Cherrier, the Devonshire Girl, and others.” DC. 

LIF: Liberty Asserted. “ ... the last new Play....” DC. 

T 28.8 DL: The School-Boy, or The Comical Rivals ‘At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality. For the Benefit of Mrs Oldfield. . . . To which will be added 
the last Act of a Comedy call’d, Le Medicin Malgre Luy. With several Entertain- 
ments of Musick, compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, viz. The Prologue to 
the Indian Queen. The Sacrifice in King Arthur. The Masque which was Orig- 
inally perform’d in Timon of Athens. And Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mon- 
sieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and the Devonshire Girl.”” DC. 

LIF: Sir Solomon Single, or The Cautious Coxcomb. “As it was lately Acted 

before Her Majesty at St. James’s. The Part of Betty to be perform’d by Miss 
Montfort. With several new Entertainments of Scotch Dances and Songs between 
each Act.” DC. 
Th 30. DL: The Spanish Friar, or The Double Discovery. “Being the last time 
of acting it this Season. With some Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior 
Gasperini, and an extraordinary piece of Musick compos’d for a Flute and a 
Violin perform’d by him and Mr. Paisidle. Singing by Mr. Good. And several 
Entertainments of Danceing, particularly a new Indian Tambour Dance by the 
two Devonshire Girls and a little Boy.” DC. 

LIF: Squire Trelooby. “... The Subscription Musick. Wherein Mrs. Tofts 


% There was advertised for F 24. concert at York Buildings as a benefit for Mr. Beren- 
clow (DC: 24). 

8? The phrase “By Her Majesty’s Sworn Servants,” which rather regularly ended the LIF 
advertisements to the end of this season, is hereafter omitted in this calendar. 

% For W 29 there was advertised for York Buildings a concert as a benefit for Mr. 
Corbett (DC: 29). 
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Sings several Songs in Italian and English. Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mrs. Lind- 
sey, &c. Danceing by Monsieur l’A bbe, Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs 
Elford, Mrs. Champion, Mrs. Mayers, and others. And a new Farce, never acted 
before, call’d, Squire Trelooby. With a new Prologue and Epilogue.” DC. 


April 1704 


S$ 1. DL: Love’s Last Shift, or The Fool in Fashion. “At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality. ... With Entertainments of Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel, 
Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and the Devonshire Girl. And the Famous 
Signiora Francisca Margarita de l’Epine will perform three new Entertainments 
of Singing in Italian, the Musick that accompanies her compos’d by Signior 
Giacomo Greber.” DC. 

LIF: The Humorous Lieutenant. “With several new Entertainments of Scotch 

Dances and Songs.” DC. 
M 3. DL: The Fatal Marriage, or The Innocent Adultery. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. . . . Singing by Mr. Leveridge; and some Italian Sonata’s 
on the Violin by Seignior Gasperini: With Dancing by Monsieur Du Ruel, Mrs. 
Mayers, and the Devonshire Girl.” DC. 

LIF: Abra Mule, or Love and Empire. “At the desire of several Persons of 

Quality.” DC. 
T 4. DL: King Richard the ITId. “Not Acted these Three Years. At the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality. For the Benefit of Mr. Cibber. . . . the Tragical His- 
tory of King Richard the IIId. With the Famous Battle in Bosworth Field, be- 
tween him and the Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Henry the Seventh. Writ- 
ten Originally by Shakespear, who in the true and lively Character of Richard, 
has shewn his most Masterly Strokes of Nature. With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, 
and a Sonata for a Violin and Flute by Seignor Gasperini and Mr. Paisible; slso 
Dancing by Monsieur Du Ruel and Mrs. Mayers.” DC. 

LIF: The Cautious Coxcomb, or Sir Solomon Single, “as it was lately per- 

form’d before her Majesty at Court; Together with 3 several New Entertain- 
ments of Musick perform’d in Consort by 7 young Men (upon Hautboys, Flutes, 
and German Horns), lately brought over by their Master the famous Godfrede 
Pepusch, Musician in Ordinary to his Majesty the King of Prussia. The Compo- 
sition being made intirely new for that purpose by his Brother, that Eminent 
Master, Mr. John Christopher Pepusch.’”’ DC. 
Th 6. DL: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. “At the desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity. For the Benefit of Mr. Hall and Mr. Swiny. . . . With several Entertainments 
of Vocal and Instrumental Musick, which will be express’d in the great Bills. 
And Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, and Mrs. Mayers.” DC. 

LIF: Tamerlain. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . Together 
with three several new Entertainments [those of April 4].”” DC. 

S 8. DL: Bartholomew-Fair. “At the desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . the 
last reviv’d Comedy. . . . Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With Entertain- 
ments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Mayers, and 
the Devonshire Girl. And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margareta de |’Epine, 
will perform three new Entertainments of Singing in Italian, the Musick that ac- 
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companies her compos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber. Being the last time of 
Acting till Easter-Monday.” DC. 

LIF: The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. “At the Desire of several Per- 

sons of Quality. ... With the Masque of Aineas and Dido, in several Musical 
Entertainments compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Prucell. And several Entertain- 
ments of new Scot[cJh Dances. . . . Being the last time of the Companies Acting 
till Easter-Monday.” DC. 
M 17. DL: The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars. “‘With the Original Songs 
and Dances formerly perform’d therein. Also Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and 
Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruell and Mrs. Mayers. And some Italian 
Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini.’”’ DC. 

LIF: The Cautious Coxcomb, or Sir Solomon Single. “ ... the last Reviv’d 
Comedy. ... as it was Acted before Her Majesty at St. James’s, with several 
New Entertainments of Scotch Dances, and Songs between each Act.” DC. 

T 18. DL: The Lancashire Witches, or Teague O Dively. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Dancing by Mr. Leveridge, Monsieur Cherrier, Mr. 
Laferry, and others.” DC. 

LIF: The Anatomist, or Sham-Doctor, “with several Entertainments of 
Musick, never perform’d before, by seven young Men on Hautboys, Flutes and 
German Horns, lately brought over by their Master the Famous Godfred 
Pepusch, Musician in Ordinary to his Majesty the King of Prussia. The Compo- 
sition being made entirely new for that purpose by his Brother that eminent 
Master Monsieur John Christopher Pepusch. With several new Scotch Dances 
and Songs between the Acts.” DC. 

W 19. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “With several Entertainments of Musick and 
Danceing, particularly a comical Entertainment between Scaramouch, Harle- 
quin and Punchanello.” DC. 

Th 20.8 DL: The 2d Part of The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards, with 
the Loves of Almanzor and Almahide. “ ... (at the Desire of several Persons 
of Quality) will be reviv’d. ... Written by the late famous Mr. Dryden, with 
Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel, and his Wife, and an 
Extraordinary Entertainment of Musick, compos’d for a Violin and Flute, per- 
form’d by Signior Gasparini, and Mr. Paisable. For the Benefit of Mr. Mills.” 
DC. 

LIF: The Amorous Widdow, or The Wanton Wife. “The part of Barnaby 
Britile to be perform’d by Mr. Dogget, with several New Entertainments of Scotch 
Singing and Danceing, in, and between each Act.” DC. 

S 22.7° DL: Greenwich-Park. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. Not 
Acted these Four Years. . . . with several Entertainments of Danceing by Mon- 
sieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel. Also Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, and the 
Devonshire Girl. And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margareta de |’Epine will 
perform three Entertainments of Singing in Italian, one of which is entirely new, 


6° A concert was announced for York Buildings on Th 20 asa benefit for “Seigniora Maria 
Margarita Gallia” (DC: 20). 
7 “The New THEATRE in BATH will be open’d the first Week in May next.” DC: 22. 
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the Musick that accompanies her compos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber. Being 
the last time but one of her Singing on the Stage this Season.’”’ DC. 

LIF: She Wou’d if She Cou’d. “At the desire of several Persons of Quality. .. . 
The Part of Sir Oliver Cockwood to be acted by Mr. Dogget ; with several Enter- 
tainments of Musick, never perform’d before, by seven young Men on Hautboys, 
Flutes and German Horns, lately brought over by their Master the Famous God- 
fred Pepusch, Musician in Ordinary to his Majesty the King of Prussia. The 
Composition being made entirely new for that purpose by his Brother that emi- 
nent Master Monsieur John Christopher Pepusch.”’ DC. 

M 24.7 [At Court: The Merry Wives of Windsor.]” 

T 25. DL: Macbeth. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality ... all the 
Musick both Vocal and Instrumental compos’d by Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d 
by him and others. Several Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini. And 
the same Entertainments of Danceing which were perform’d last Night at St. 
James’s before Her Majesty, by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and Mrs. 
du Ruel.” DC. 

LIF: Abra-Mule, or Love and Empire. DC. 

W 26. DL: Greenwich Park. “Acted but once these four Years. . . . With Singing 
by Mr. Leveridge, several Sonatas for the Violin by Signior Gasperini, and 
Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and the 
Devonshire Girl.” DC. 

LIF: Love for Love. “The Part of Ben to be perform’d by Mr. Dogget. With 
several New Entertainments of Scotch Danceing and Singing in and between 
each Act.” DC, 

Th. 27. DL: Oroonoko. “With several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur 
Cherrier, Monsieur la Ferry, Mrs. Lucas and the Devonshire Girl.”” DC. 

LIF: Othello, Moor of Venice. DC. 

F 28. DL: Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medicin Malgre Luy. “For the Benefit of 
the Author. . . . Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, 
Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and the Devonshire Girl.” DC. 

LIF: The Maid in the Mill. “ ... (written by these Famous Authors, Mr. 
Beaumont and Fletcher). . . . To which will be added, a Scotch Song in Praise of a 
Highland Laird, and follow’d by a Grand Dance of the Laird and his Highland 
Attendance; with several other Scotch Dances and Songs in and between the 
Acts. We shall begin exactly at 6 a Clock, by reason of the length of the Enter- 
tainments. And particular care is taken, that every thing mention’d in the Bill 
shall exactly be perform’d.” DC. 

S 29. DL: The Committee. “At the desire of several Persons of Quality. Not 
Acted these Four Years. ... With Entertainments of Dancing by Monsieur du 
Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and the Devonshire Girl. And the Fam- 


1 In DC: 24 there is a notice that tickets given out for a subscription music in York 
Buildings for M 24 will be taken for one on W 26. 


7 Downes, p. 47, gives this for April 23, but the advertisements indicate M 24 rather 
than Su 23. 


73 There was advertised for F 28 in York Buildings a concert (DC: 28). 
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ous Signiora Francisca Margarita de l’Epine, will perform several Entertainments 
of Singing in Italian, of the best Songs she hath Sung in England: The Musick 
that accompanies her compos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber. Being the last time 
of her Singing on the Stage this Summer. For her own Benefit. Boxes 6s. Pit 4s. 
First Gallery 2s. 6d. Box in the Upper Gallery 1s. 6d.”” DC. 

LIF: The Spanish Fryar. “The Part of Gomez to be perform’d by Mr. Dogget. 
With several Entertainments of Singing, viz. The Mad Song in Don Quixot by 
Mr. Boman, set by Mr. Henry Purcell; singing by Mrs. Hodgson, a Scotch Song 
by Mrs. Willis in Imitation of an Old Woman, several Songs by Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Cook. Also with variety of Danceing between the Acts. To which will be 
added the Farce call’d the Stage-Coach.” DC. 


May 1704 


M 1." LIF: The Libertine Destroy’d. “With proper Musick and Dances. To be- 
gin exactly at half an hour after Five, and not to dismiss tho’ the Audience should 
be small.” DC. 

Th 18.7" DL: The Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of Essex. ‘‘With Singing by 
Mr. Leveridge, with several Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, 
and several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur 
Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and the Devonshire Girl.”” DC. 

LIF: The Merry Wives of Windsor. “For the Benefit of Mr. Betterton. .. . : As 
it was perform’d before Her Majesty at St. James’s. With an Addition of several 
Entertainments of Vocal and Instrumental Musick, which will be express’d in 
the large Bills.” DC: 15. 

F 19. DL: Tunbridge-Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “With some Italian 
Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, and several Entertainments of 
Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel and others.” DC. 

S$ 20. DL: The Committee. “With several extraordinary Entertainments of 
Musick and Danceing.” DC. 

LIF: All for Love, or The World Well Lost. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Barry... . 
As it was perform’d before Her Majesty at St. James’s.” DC. 

T 23. LIF: Squire Trelooby. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Bracegirdle ...a new 
Farce . . . as it was perform’d by Subscription before the Nobility. To which will 
will be added an Entertainment of new Musick Vocal and Instrumental, that 
was perform’d before Her Majesty on Her Birth-day. With variety of Singing and 
Danceing.” DC. 

Th 25. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “The last time of 
Acting it this Season.... With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge, particularly a Song compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, beginning, 
From Rosy Bowers, &c. And Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, Mon- 
sieur Cherrier, and the Devonshire Girl. And other Entertainments which will be 


% In DC: April 27 William Penkethman advertised that he would have a “Droll-Booth” 
in “Brookfield Market-place at the East Corner of Hide Park” in the fair “to be kept for 
the space of Sixteen Days, beginning the First of May.” 

™ There was announced a concert for York Buildings on Th 18 (DC: 18). 
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express’d in the Bills. The Part of Alderman Smuggler to be perform’d by Mr. 
Johnson, For his own Benefit.” DC. 

S 27. DL: The Libertine Destroy’d. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. 
... With the two Masques of Musick which were originally perform’d in the 
Play compos’d by the late famous Mr. Henry Purcell; with Danceing by Mon- 
sieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and the Devonshire Girl.” DC. 

W 31. DL: The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub. “For the Benefit of Mrs. 
Knight. Not acted there these six Years. ... Written by the late Sir George 
Etheridge, and all the Parts play’d to the best Advantage. With several Enter- 
tainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier and others. And 
at the Desire of some Persons of Quality, the Famous Signiora Francisca Mar- 
gareta de |’Epine will perform several Entertainments of Singing in Italian, being 
the best Songs she has Sung in England, the Musick that accompanies her com- 
pos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber; she also sings an English Song of the late Mr. 
Henry Purcell’s.” DC. 


June 1704 


Th 1. LIF: Love for Love. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Boman. At the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality. . .. With a new Prologue: And several new Songs by 
Mrs. Hodgson, in particular, a New Song by way of Ballad, perform’d by Mr. 
Boman, call’d, The Misses Lamentation for want of their Vizard Masks in the 
Play-house. With Variety of other Entertainments of Danceing.” DC. 

M 5. DL: The Miser. “For the Benefit of Will. Bullock ... reviv’d... a Di- 
verting Comedy. . . . Written by the Author of The Squire of Alsatia; the part of 
Timothy Squeez the Scriveners foolish Son to be acted by Will. Bullock. With 
Entertainments of Dancing by Monsieur du Ruell. And Mr. Clinch of Barnet will 
perform these several Performances, first an Organ with three Voices, then the 
Double Curtel, the Flute, the Bells, the Huntsman, the Horn, and Pack of Dogs, 
all with his Mouth; and an old Woman of Fourscore Years of Age nursing her 
Grand-Child; all which he does open on the Stage. Next a Gentleman will per- 
form several Mimick Entertainments on the Ladder, first he stands on the top- 
round with a Bottle in one hand and a Glass in the other, and drinks a Health; 
then plays several Tunes on the Violin, with fifteen other surprizing Performances 
which no Man but himself can do. And will. Pinkeman will dance the Miller’s 
Dance, and speak a comical joking Epilogue on an Ass. Beginning exactly at five 
a Clock by reason of the length of the Entertainments. At common Prices.” DC. 
T 6. LIF: Squire Trelooby. “All Tickets given out for the Benefit of Mrs. Lee, 
dated for the 30th of May, will be receiv’d at this Play. .. . As it was acted by 
Subscription before the Nobility. It being the only time of performing it till 
Winter. To which will be added, an Entertainment of new Musick, Vocal and 
Instrumental, that was perform’d before Her Majesty on Her Birth-day. With 
the Four Seasons, by Mr. Henry Purcell, and Danceing proper to them.” DC. 
W 7.7* DL: Oroonoko. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Moore. . . . With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing by the best Perfomers, viz. A Song by Mr. 


™ There was advertised for W 7 at Chelsea College a concert in which Signiora de 
l’Epine was to sing several English songs by Mr. Henry Purcell. 
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Leveridge, beginning, Let the Dreadful Engines. And a Dance by Monsieur du 
Ruell and Mrs. du Ruell, call’d, A Country Frenchman and his Wife. And the 
Dutch Skipper by the same Persons. And Mr. Clinch of Barnet will perform all 
his Diverting Entertainments.” DC. 

Th 8. LIF: Caesar Borgia, Son of Pope Alexander VI. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Lee... reviv’d. ... The Part of Borgia, acted by Mr. Verbruggen. And all the 
rest of the Parts to the best Advantage. To which will be added, several Enter- 
tainments of Singing by Mrs. Hodgson, with a Two-part Song by Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Davis; particularly an Indian Trumpet-Song perform’d by Mr. Davis. 
Likewise Mrs. Willis will Sing the Song in Imitation of an Old Woman, together 
with an Irish Whim by her. As also a new Set of Aires for the Trumpet, Hautboys 
and Violins, compos’d by Mr. Corbett. And several Entertainments of Danceing 
by Miss Evans, Mr. Clark, Mr. Firbank and his Scholar, and suitable Decora- 
tions. Beginning at 5 a Clock, by reason of the length of the Entertainments.” 
DC. 

F 9. DL: Psyche, or Love’s Mistress. “For the Benefit of Mr. Mills. Not Acted 
these Six Years. . . . With all the Musick, Vocal and Instrumental, compos’d by 
the Famous Mr. Matthew Lock, in which Mr. Leveridge performs the chief Char- 
acters, as Pan, Vulcan, Pluto and Apollo. And all New Dances proper to the 
Occasion, particularly an Arbour Dance in Imitation of the Original, in which 
Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and Monsieur Laforrest, with several 
other Masters perform. With all the Scenes and Flyings as they were formerly 
represented. This being the first Performance of an Opera this Year.”” DC. 

T 13. DL: The Rival Queens, or The Death of Alexander the Great. “. . . re- 
viv’'d .. . With some of the best Songs compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, 
and perform’d by Mr. Leveridge. Also several new Entertainments of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick Essential to the Play. With Danceing by Monsieur du 
Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and others. The part of Alexander to be 
perform’d by Mr. Wilks for his own Benefit, Being the first time of his perform- 
ance thereof in England: And the part of Clitus by Captain Griffin.”” DC. 

Th 15. DL: King and No King. “Not Acted there these several Years. For the 
Benefit of Captain Griffin. ... With Songs by Mr. Leveridge, and Danceing by 
the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, and Monsieur Cherrier. Particu- 
larly a Dance between a French Peasant and his Wife. The Part of King and no 
King to be perform’d by Mr. Wilks. Being the first time of his Performance since 
his Arrival in England. Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. First Gallery 2s. Upper Gallery 1s.” DC. 
S$ 17. DL: Volpone, or The Fox. “For the Benefit of Mr. Powell. . . . The Parts 
of Volpone and Mosca, to be perform’d by Mr. Powell and Mr. Wilks. With a 
New Prologue to the Town. And several Entertainments of Singing and Dance- 
ing, which will be express’d in the Great Bills. Note, That the Tickets given out 
for Tuesday in last Whitson-Week at the New Theatre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields, 
for the Benefit of Mr. Powell, will be taken for this Play at the Theatre Royal. 
At common Prices.” DC. 

M 19. DL: The Tempest, or The Inchanted Island. ‘““Not Acted these Three 
Years. For the Benefit of Mrs. Rogers. . . . With the Original Musick, perform’d 
by Mr. Leveridge and others. With Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du 
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Ruel, and Monsieur Cherrier and others. The part of Prosper acted by Mr. Pow- 
ell, and all the rest of the parts to be perform’d to the best advantage.” DC. 

W 21. DL: The Fond Husband, or The Plotting Sisters. ‘“For the Benefit of Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Swiny. Not Acted these Five Years. . . . All the Parts being play’d 
to the best Advantage. Particularly the Part of Rashly by Mr. Powell. Danceing 
by Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel. And the Cyclops Dance which was per- 
form’d in the Opera of Psyche, in which Monsieur Cherrier perform’d the Part of 
Vulcan with great Applause. And at the Desire of several Persons of Quality, 
the famous Signiora Francisca Margarita de |’Epine will perform several Enter- 
tainments of Singing in Italian and English, particularly a Song set by the late 
Mr. Henry Purcell, beginning, O lead me to some peaceful Gloom, &c.” DC. 

F 23. DL: The Marriage-Hater Match’d. ‘““Not Acted there these Three Years. 
. .. With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and several Entertainments of Serious and 
Grotesque Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and 
others. All the Parts being play’d to the best Advantage, the Part of Solon by 
Mr. Norris. For his own Benefit.” 

S 24. LIF: The Spanish Friar, or The Double Discovery. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Fieldhouse. . . . To which will be added a new Farce call’d, The Wit of a Woman. 
With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, especially a young 
Gentleman who never perform’d on the Stage before will Sing a new Song. And 
also a new Dialogue between him and one of the House, being set by Mr. Hicks.” 
DC: 23. 

M 26. LIF: The Amorous Widow, or The Wanton Wife. “For the Benefit of Miss 
Evans and Miss Mountfort. At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . The 
Part of Damaris tobe perform’d by Miss Mountfort. With several Entertainments 
of Danceing, viz. a New Dance by four Scaramouches to Faranoll’s Ground, 
never perform’d but once. With a Scotch and Irish Dance by Miss Evans, 
Danceing by Mr. Firbank and his Scholar. To which will be added, a new Epi- 
logue spoke by Miss Evans.” DC. 

T 27. DL: Mackbeth. “For the Benefit of Mr. Baggs. . . . All the Musick both 
Vocal and Instrumental, being compos’d by Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d by 
him and others. With several Entertainments of Serious and Grotesques Dance- 
ing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and others. And sev- 
eral other Entertainments which will be express’d in the Great Bills.”” DC. 

Th. 29. DL: The Fatal Marriage, or The Innocent Adultery. “For the Benefit of 
Mr. Williams. At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... Written by Mr. 
Southern. All the parts being play’d to the best Advantage. With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, particularly a Song compos’d by the late 
Mr. Henry Purcell, beginning, From Rosy Bowers, &c. Danceing by Monsieur 
du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel, particularly the French Peasant and his Wife. And the 
Punchanello’s Dance by Monsieur Cherrier. At common Prices.”’ DC. 

F 30. LIF: The Comical Transformation, or The Devil of a Wife. ““Not Acted 
these Five Years. For the Benefit of Mr. Short and Mrs. Willis. . . . To which 
will be added, The Loves of Mars and Venus, in four Musical Entertainments. 
Also Singing and Danceing by Mrs. Willis’s two Daughters, who never perform’d 
before. With variety of Entertainments, as will be express’d in the large Bills.” DC. 
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July 1704 


S 1. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Allison and Mrs. Cox. 
At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... Written by the late Ingenious 
Mr. Shadwell. All the parts being play’d to the best Advantage. With several 
Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, particularly the Enthusiastick Song 
compos’d by him, and perform’d originally in the Opera of The Island Princess. 
Also Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, and Mrs. du Ruel, particularly a Chacone 
by her, and the Punchanello Dance by him. And a Comical Epilogue to be spoken 
on an Ass by Mr. Penkeman. Being the last time of performing this Play till 
Winter. At Common Prices.”” DC. 

T 4. LIF: The Villain. “For the Benefit of Mr. Cory. . . . The part of the Villain 
to be perform’d by the same Gentleman who play’d the part of Matchiavell last 
Year, in Imitation of Mr. Sandford. With Singing by Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. Cook, 
and Mr. Davis; and a new Entertainment of Danceing by Mr. Firbank, his 
Scholar, and Miss Evans. And the Dance of Blouzabella by Mr. Prince and Mrs. 
Clark.” DC: 3. 

W 5. DL: The Taming of a Shrew, or Sawny the Scot. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Firbank and Mr. Bickerstaffe. Not Acted there these Four Years... . All the 
Parts being play’d to the best Advantage. To which will be added the Two Doc- 
tors Scenes in the last Act of a Comedy call’d, Le Medecin Malgre Luy. With 
several Entertainments of Serious and Grotesque Danceing by the best Per- 
formers. And [at] the desire of several Persons of Quality, the Famous Signiora 
Francisca Margarita de L’Epine, will perform several Entertainments of Singing 
in Italian, being the best Songs she has Sung in England. The Musick that ac- 
companies her Compos’d by Signior Giacomo Greber. She also Sings an English 
Song of the late Mr. Henry Purcel’s, being the last time of her Singing till next 
Winter.” DC. 

F 7. DL: The Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage. ‘Not Acted these Four Years. 
... All the Mens parts to be perform’d by young Gentlemen for their Diversion. 
With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, which will be express’d in 
the Great Bills.”” DC. 

M 10. LIF: Ignoramus. “Not Acted these several Years ... that celebrated 
Comedy . . . That was Originally Acted before King James the First with great 
Applause at the University of Cambridge. And at the Desire of several Persons 
of Quality, Mr. Layfield will perform several extraordinary Entertainments of 
Danceing, in particular, a New Italian Scaramouch, and Danceing between him 
and Miss Evans, being the first time of his Performance on the Stage. Likewise 
Singing by Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. Cook, Mr. Davis, and Miss Baldwin. And a Comi- 
cal Dialogue between Mr. Short and Mrs. Willis, and a Song in Imitation of an 
Old Woman by her. Also a New Prologue, and the Original Epilogue spoke by 
Ignoramus. At Common Prices.” DC. 

T 11. DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Mills 
and Mrs. Shaw. ... Written by the late Great Poet Mr. Dryden. With a new 
Prologue spoken by Mr. Pinkeman, representing a French Officer (in the Service 
of the Elector of Bavaria) just before the Engagement at Donawert. And an Epi- 
logue by him, personating the same Officer after the Battle. The part of Celadon 
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to be perform’d by Mr. Wilks. With several Entertai 

Danceing.” DC, 

F 14. LIF; Circe. “For the Benefit of I. Smith. . . . All the Parts acted to 
Advantage by the whole Company. To which will be added the Bachana 
Musick as it was originally perform’d in The Mad Lover, with the Mas} 

and Galatea. Also a piece of Instrumental Musick intire! 
by Mr. Dean. There will be likewise variety of C 


Acts.”” DC. 
M 24. LIF: Madam Fickle, or The Witty False One. “For the 
Short and Mrs. Willis .. . the last reviv’d Comedy. .. . To which 


Chat Comical Mimick Entertainment Sung by Mrs. Willis, original! 
furky-Cock Musick. She also Sings a Comical Country Dialogue with M 
And a single Song will be perform’d by her eldest Daughter, and 
Dances the Irish Trot to Admiration, she being not above Fiv u 
With a three-part Song set for the Queen’s Birth-day by Mr. Ec: 

Mr. Short, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Davis. And variety of other d 

ments.” DC. 

W 26. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “Her Majesty’s Servant 

Royal (the Weather being chang’d) intend to Act on Wednesda 

till Bartholomew-Fair. ... With a Dome Scene taken out of 

[he Virgin Prophetess. And several Entertainments of Sinzi 

DC. 

Th 27. LIF: The Maid in the Mill. “Befng made into a Farce of 1 ‘ | 
which will be added, a new Scene between a Drunken Beau ~ 


Sweeper. With the Dialogue that used to be Sung in the Mad I f 
Mr. Boman and Mr. Dogget in Womens Cloaths. Also a Dialogue hetv Mi 
Cook and Mr. Godwin who never yet perform’d upon the Stage. And the PD 
logue that was in Love’s a Jest, beginning, Hark ye Madam. Wit! ral Dance 


perform’d by Mr. Laithfield, Mrs. Evins, Mr. Ferhank 

others.” DC. 

F 28. DL: The Fond Husband, or The Doating Sisters. “With several Fy 
tertainments of Singing and Danceing between the Acts. And the Comnany 
will continue to Act on Wednesdays and Fridays till Bartholomew-Fair” DC 


August 1704 


T 1. LIF: A Match in Newgate, or The Vintner Trick’d. “ the last reviv’ 
Comedy. ... With two new Entertainments of Danceing by a voung Gentlk 

woman lately come from Brussels. Also the Dialogue in the Mad Lover by Mr 
Boman and Mr. Pack, representing a Drunken Officer and a Town Miss. With 
several Comick Dances and Singing between the Acts.”’ DC. 

W 2. DL: The Empress of Morocco. “ . . . reviv’d . . . as it was perform’d sev 
eral times at Court, by Persons of Great Quality, before his late Maiestv King 
Charles IL. With all the Scenes which were originally represented in it when 
acted at the Theatre, particularly the Fleet of Ships, and the Heil Scene. in 
which the Masquerade was perform’d. With several Entertainments ot Singing 
and Danceing, and all the Parts acted to the best Advantage. [he Part of 
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Hametalhas to be perform’d by the young Gentleman that acted Chamont in 
the Orphan for hie Diversion, With a new Epilogue spoken by him” DC 

LIF: The Metamorphosie, Morgan, 11, 448 
Fa. DL: The Lendon Cuekolde, " feviv'd With ceveral Entertainments 
of Singing and Comick Danceing ” DC 
W 9, DL: The Heir of Morocco, with the Death of Gayland the African Usurper 
*  . peviv'’d , . . Tt being the Sequel of the Empress of Morocco, the Murderer 
of her Son Muly-Labace, and Depoorr of the true Successor Muly.Mesude, pre 
eery'd under the dieguie’d Name of Altomar, who by Treachery suffer’d sever 
Torments, with an lgnominious Death. With eeveral Entertainments of Sing 
ing and diverting Dancers, particularly a Narlaquin Man and Woman” DC 

LIF: Doa Quikote “Por the BRatertainment of several Foreign Ministers of 
State... . that celebrated and diverting Comedy with the Addition of that 
eo much admit’ Farce calla, The Cheate of Seapin, written by Monsieur Mol 
liere, abd tranelated by the Ingenious Mr Ottway. With several extraordinary 
Batertainmente between the Acts, ae Singing by Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. Cook, and 
Mr, Davis. Together with the lact new Morrie Dance between four Women and 
two Men, Aleo the Venetian Dance by Mr. Godwin, and Mre. Clark. And like 
wise that much admir'd Dance of BRloueabella by Me. Prince and Mrs. Clark. 
the Seatch Whim and the Irich Trot by Mere. Evans. With other Entertain 
mente too long to be ineerted here All which will be perform’d without Omis 
sioh, Note, We shall nat distnies, let the Audience be what it will, and to begin 
punctually at half an hour after six at the furthest“ DC. & 
Th 10, DL: The Lancashire Witches, or Teague O Divelly, the Irish Priest. “And 
Mr. Pinkeman being come to Town will act bis own part of young Hartford the 
Country Squire, Dances the Miller's Dance, and speaks a Comical Epilogue rid 
ing upon an Ass.” DC 
F 11. DL: The Pinpercr of the Moon “At the Desire of several Persone of Qual 
ity. For the Entertainment of some Foreign Nobility With extraordinary 
Entertainments and Decorations, as will be express'd at large in the Hills Also a 
new Prologue oecasion’d by the good News that arriv'd yesterday, of the Great 
Victory gain’d ever the French and Ravarians, by his Grace the Duke of Marl 
borough.” DC 
T 15, DL: The Bmpreee of Morocco. ‘For the Benefit of the Box Keepers, and 
Door-keepers. Acted but once these several Years. . As it was acted several 
times at Court by Persons of Great Quality, for the Entertainment of his late 
Majesty K. Charles Tl. With all the Scenes that were originally used when it 
was acted at the Theatre, vie. The Fleet of Ships, the Hell Scene, in which 
the Masquerade was perform’d, and the Guanches, whereon Crimelhar was 
executed, With several Entertainments of Singing, and variety of serious and 
Grotesque Daneeing, (vie. A Dance in Imitation of Madmoiselle D’Subligny 
by the Devonshire Girl. A Fury’s Dance by Mr. Laferry, Mr. Cottine, and Mrs 
Lucas. And Tollet’s Ground between her and Mr. Cottine.”” DC 
W 16. DL: The Miser. “Writ by the Ingenious Mr. Shadwell, late Poet Laureat 
With several Entertainments of Singing; particularly by a Gentleman who never 
petform’d on the Stage before; With variety of Danceing, vie. a Harlaquin Man 
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to be perform’d by Mr. Wilks. With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing.” DC. 

F 14. LIF: Circe. “For the Benefit of I. Smith. . . . All the Parts acted to the best 
Advantage by the whole Company. To which will be added the Bachanalian 
Musick as it was originally perform’d in The Mad Lover, with the Mask of Acis 
and Galatea. Also a piece of Instrumental Musick intirely new, with a Solo 
by Mr. Dean. There will be likewise variety of Comical Dances between the 
Acts.” DC. 

M 24. LIF: Madam Fickle, or The Witty False One. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Short and Mrs. Willis . . . the last reviv’d Comedy. . . . To which will be added, 
That Comical Mimick Entertainment Sung by Mrs. Willis, originally call’d the 
Turky-Cock Musick. She also Sings a Comical Country Dialogue with Mr. Cook. 
And a single Song will be perform’d by her eldest Daughter, and her youngest 
Dances the Irish Trot to Admiration, she being not above Five Years of Age. 
With a three-part Song set for the Queen’s Birth-day by Mr. Eccles, perform’d by 
Mr. Short, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Davis. And variety of other diverting Entertain- 
ments.” DC. 

W 26. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “Her Majesty’s Servants at the Theatre 
Royal (the Weather being chang’d) intend to Act on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
till Bartholomew-Fair. ... With a Dome Scene taken out of an Opera call’d, 
The Virgin Prophetess. And several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” 
DC. 

Th 27. LIF: The Maid in the Mill. “Befng made into a Farce of three Acts. To 
which will be added, a new Scene between a Drunken Beau and a Chimney- 
Sweeper. With the Dialogue that used to be Sung in the Mad Lover between 
Mr. Boman and Mr. Dogget in Womens Cloaths. Also a Dialogue between Mr. 
Cook and Mr. Godwin who never yet perform’d upon the Stage. And the Dia- 
logue that was in Love’s a Jest, beginning, Hark ye Madam. With several Dances 
perform’d by Mr. Laithfield, Mrs. Evins, Mr. Ferbank, his young Scholar, and 
others.” DC. 

F 28. DL: The Fond Husband, or The Doating Sisters. “With several En- 
tertainments of Singing and Danceing between the Acts. And the Company 
will continue to Act on Wednesdays and Fridays till Bartholomew-Fair.”’ DC, 


August 1704 


T 1. LIF: A Match in Newgate, or The Vintner Trick’d. “ .. . the last reviv’d 
Comedy. ... With two new Entertainments of Danceing by a young Gentle- 
woman lately come from Brussels. Also the Dialogue in the Mad Lover by Mr. 
Boman and Mr. Pack, representing a Drunken Officer and a Town Miss. With 
several Comick Dances and Singing between the Acts.” DC. 

W 2. DL: The Empress of Morocco. “ ... reviv’d . . . as it was perform’d sev- 
eral times at Court, by Persons of Great Quality, before his late Majesty King 
Charles II. With all the Scenes which were originally represented in it when 
acted at the Theatre, particularly the Fleet of Ships, and the Hell Scene, in 
which the Masquerade was perform’d. With several Entertainments of Singing 
and Danceing, and all the Parts acted to the best Advantage. The Part of 
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Hametalhaz to be perform’d by the young Gentleman that acted Chamont in 
the Orphan for his Diversion. With a new Epilogue spoken by him.”’ DC. 
LIF: The Metamorphosis. Morgan, m1, 438. 
F 4. DL: The London Cuckolds. “ . . . reviv’d. . . . With several Entertainments 
of Singing and Comick Danceing.” DC. 
W 9. DL: The Heir of Morocco, with the Death of Gayland the African Usurper. 
“| ,.reviv’d...It being the Sequel of the Empress of Morocco, the Murderer 
of her Son Muly-Labass, and Deposer of the true Successor Muly-Mesude, pre- 
serv’d under the disguis’d Name of Altomar, who by Treachery suffer’d severe 
Torments, with an Ignominious Death. With several Entertainments of Sing- 
ing and diverting Dances, particularly a Harlaquin Man and Woman.” DC. 
LIF: Don Quixote. “For the Entertainment of several Foreign Ministers of 
State. ... that celebrated and diverting Comedy . . . with the Addition of that 
so much admir’d Farce call’d, The Cheats of Scapin, written by Monsieur Mol- 
liere, and translated by the Ingenious Mr. Ottway. With several extraordinary 
Entertainments between the Acts, as Singing by Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. Cook, and 
Mr. Davis. Together with the last new Morris Dance between four Women and 
two Men. Also the Venetian Dance by Mr. Godwin, and Mrs. Clark. And like- 
wise that much admir’d Dance of Blousabella by Mr. Prince and Mrs. Clark; 
the Scotch Whim and the Irish Trot by Mrs. Evans. With other Entertain- 
ments too long to be inserted here. All which will be perform’d without Omis- 
sion. Note, We shall not dismiss, let the Audience be what it will, and to begin 
punctually at half an hour after six at the furthest.” DC: 8. 
Th 10. DL: The Lancashire Witches, or Teague O Divelly, the Irish Priest. “And 
Mr. Pinkeman being come to Town will act bis own part of young Hartford the 
Country Squire, Dances the Miller’s Dance, and speaks a Comical Epilogue rid- 
ing upon an Ass.” DC. 
F 11. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity. For the Entertainment of some Foreign Nobility. ... With extraordinary 
Entertainments and Decorations, as will be express’d at large in the Bills. Also a 
new Prologue occasion’d by the good News that arriv’d yesterday, of the Great 
Victory gain’d over the French and Bavarians, by his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough.” DC. 
T 15. DL: Thé Empress of Morocco. ‘‘For the Benefit of the Box-Keepers, and 
Door-keepers. Acted but once these several Years. ... As it was acted several 
times at Court by Persons of Great Quality, for the Entertainment of his late 
Majesty K. Charles II. With all the Scenes that were originally used when it 
was acted at the Theatre, viz. The Fleet of Ships, the Hell Scene, in which 
the Masquerade was perform’d, and the Guanches, whereon Crimelhaz was 
executed. With severa] Entertainments of Singing, and variety of serious and 
Grotesque Danceing, (viz. A Dance in Imitation of Madmoiselle D’Subligny 
by the Devonshire Girl. A Fury’s Dance by Mr. Laferry, Mr. Cottine, and Mrs. 
Lucas. And Tollet’s Ground between her and Mr. Cottine.”’ DC. 
W 16. DL: The Miser. “Writ by the Ingenious Mr. Shadwell, late Poet Laureat. 
With several Entertainments of Singing; particularly by a Gentleman who never 
perform’d on the Stage before; With variety of Danceing, viz. a Harlaquin Man 
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and Woman by Monsieur Laforest and the Devonshire Girl, with the Quakers 
Dance, and the Country Farmer’s Daughter by her. The Part of Bellamour to be 
perform’d by Mr. Phillips, who play’d Chamount in the Orphan amongst the 
Oxford Gentlemen, and speaks a new Prologue to the Town, it being for his own 
Benefit.” DC. | 

Th 17. LIF: The Unfortunate Couple. “Not Acted these Six Years . . . To which 
will be added, A Comical Transformation, or The Devil of a Wife. And our last 
new Farce call’d, The Wit of a Woman. With several extraordinary Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing, being entirely new; and that so much admir’d 
Italian Scaramouch by Mr. Layfield: With a new Morris Dance by two Men 
and four Women. Also a new Prologue to the Town. And an Epilogue to be 
spoken by a Comedian from the Theatre in Dublin, who never appear’d on this 
Stage before. All to be perform’d without Omission.” DC. 

F 18. DL: Sir Martin Marall. “Not Acted there these Five Years. . . . Written 
by the late Great Poet Mr. Dryden. With a Night Scene between Scaramouch and 
Harlequin, to be perform’d by the Famous Monsieur Surin and Mr. Baxter. With 
several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, as will be express’d in the 
Bills.” DC. 

W 23. DL: Titus Andronicus, or The Rape of Lavinia. ““Not Acted these Six 
Years. ... With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing. It being the 
last time of Acting this Season.” DC. 


September 1704 


M 11. DL: The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars. ‘With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing. Beginning exactly at half an hour after Five a 
Clock.” DC. 

W 13. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “By the whole Company. With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

Th 14. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing, which will be express’d in the Great Bills.” 
DC. 

S 16.77 DL: The Tragical History of Titus Andronicus. “... the last reviv’d 
Play. .. . Written originally by the Famous Shakespear. With severa] Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 

T 19. DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. “‘Written by the late Great Poet 
Mr. Dryden. All the Parts acted to the best Advantage. With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

F 22. DL: Don John, or The Libertine Destroy’d. “With several Entertainments 
of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

S 23. DL: The Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of Essex. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 

T 26. DL: The Old Batchellor. “All the Parts Acted to the best Advantage. With 
several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 


™In DC: 18 there is an advertisement of “Mr. PINKEMAN’S Company of Rope- 
Dancers” to perform at the “Great Booth in the Coach-makers Yard near St. George’s 
Church in Southwark” during Southwark Fair. 
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Th 28. DL: Bartholomew-Fair. ‘Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Singing and Grotesque Danceing.” DC. 

F 29. DL: The London Cuckolds. “With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing.” DC. 

§ 30. DL: Oroonoko. “‘At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 


October 1704 


M 2. DL: The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.’”’ DC. 

LIF: The Metamorphosis, or The Old Lover Outwitted. “...a new Farce 
never acted but twice. .. . With several Entertainments of Singing and Dance- 
ing.” DC: Sept. 30. 

W 4. DL: The Feign’d Innocence, or Sir Martin Marall. “To which will be added 

a short comedy of two Acts only, call’d, The School-Boy, or, The Comical Rivals. 

With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 

Th 5. DL: The Empress of Morocco. “‘With several Entertainments of Singing 

and Danceing.” DC. 

S$ 7. DL: The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. “With several Entertain- 

ments of Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 

T 10. DL: The Traytor, or The Tragedy of Amidea. “At the Desire of several 

Persons of Quality . .. reviv’d. . . . With several Entertainments of Singing and 

Danceing.” DC. 

W 11. DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune. “‘With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

Th 12. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 

F 13. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. ‘With several Entertainments of Singing 
and Danceing.” DC. 

S 14. DL: Mithridates, King of Pontus. ““Not Acted there these Nine Years. At 
the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . With several new Entertainments of 
Danceing by the famous Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel, being the first time 
of their Danceing this Season.” DC. 

M 16. LIF: Sir Mannerly Shaliow, or The Country Wit. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. For the Benefit of Miss Evansand Miss Mountfort. .. . 
The Part of Betty Frisk to be perform’d by Miss Mountfort, who also speaks a 
new Epilogue. A new Chacone (never perform’d before) by Miss Evans. And the 
Spinning-Wheel Dialogue between Mr. Cook and another. To which will be added 
a Farce call’d, The Stage-Coach. The Tickets given out for Hannibal, wil! be 
taken for this play.’”’”* DC: 14. 

W 18. DL: The Spanish Fryar, or The Double Discovery. “ . . . reviv’d. . . . The 
Part of the Fryar to be perform’d by Mr. Estcourt. Being the first time of his ap- 
pearance on the English Stage. Beginning exactly at half an hour after Five a 
Clock.”” DC. 


78 The phrase “By Her Majesty’s Sworn Servants” concludes this and nearly every other 
advertisement of LIF during this season. 
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Th 19. DL: The Spanish Fryar, or The Double Discovery. “At the Desire of sey- 
eral Persons of Quality.... The part of the Fryar to be perform’d by Mr. 
Estcourt, it being the second time of his appearing on the English Stage.”’ DC. 
F 20. DL: The Taming of the Shrew, or Sawny the Scot. “With Singing, and 
several entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. Mosse, particularly the Country 
Farmer’s Daughter, and the Highland Lilt, with an Irish Humour call’d, The 
Whip of Dunboyn, by Mr. Claxton her Master.” DC. 

S 21. DL: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers. “At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality .. . reviv’d . . . [Ned Blunt-Estcourt]. Beginning exactly at Five 
a Clock.” DC. 

M 23. DL: The Silent Woman. “Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel, and also Entertainments of 
Singing.” DC. 

T 24. DL: Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. “At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality ... reviv’d.” Sir Thomas Calico-Estcourt. DC. 5:30 p.m. DC: 
23. 

W 25. DL: Oroonoko. “For the Entertainment of several Forreign Ministers. 
... With Singing, and several Entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel.” 
DC. 

Th 26. DL: The Old Batchellor. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality.”’ 
Bluff-Estcourt. 5:30 p.m. DC. 

F 27. DL: Aesop. “With several Entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. Mosse and 
Mrs. Bicknel. To which will be added a short Comedy of two Acts only, call’d, 
The School-Boy, or, The Comical Rivals.” DC. 

S 28. DL: The Committee, or The Faithful Irishman. ‘‘For the Benefit of Mr. 
Estcourt. At the Desire of several Persons of Quality .. . reviv’d. . . . With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” 
Teague-Estcourt. DC. 

M 30. DL: The London Cuckolds. “With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing, which will be express’d in the Great Bills.”” DC. 

T 31. DL: The Committee, or The Faithful Irishman. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality. . . . With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.”’ 
Teague-Estcourt. DC. 


November 1704 


W 1. DL: The Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of Essex. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Danceing, which will be express’d in the Great Bills.” 
DC. 

Inner Temple: The Committee (by LIF Company). See A Calendar of the Inner 
Temple Records, ed. F. A. Inderwick (London, 1901), m1, 385. 
Th 2. DL: The Committee, or The Faithful Irishman. ‘“‘At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality. . .. With several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur 
du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” Teague-Estcourt. DC. 
F 3. DL: The Pilgrim. “With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.”’ 
DC. 

LIF: Sophonisba, or Hannibal’s Overthrow. “At the Desire of several Persons 
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of Quality ... reviv’d.... With Entertainments of Singing and Instrumental 
Musick between the Acts.” DC: 2. 

S 4. DL: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity. ... The Part of the Grave-maker to be perform’d by Mr. Estcourt. With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 

M 6.7° DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. “With Entertainments of sie 
and Danceing.” DC. 

T 7.8 DL: The Committee, or The Faithful Irishman. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. ... With several Entertainments of Danceing by Mon- 
sieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” Teague-Estcourt. DC. 

W 8. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools.™ “Not Acted these 20 
Years. ... With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

Th 9. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “Acted but once these 20 
Years. . . . With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, which will be 
express’d in the great Bills.”” DC. 

LIF: Henry the Fourth, with the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe. “The Part 
of Falstaffe to be periorm’d by Mr. Betterton, being the first time of his appear- 
ing on the Stage this Season.” DC: 8. 

F 10. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “Acted but twice these 20 
Years. ... With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing, which will 
be express’d in the great Bills.” DC. 

§ 11. DL: Venice Preserv’d. or A Plot Discover’d. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality. ... The Part of Antonio the Comical Senator to be per- 
form’d by Mr. Estcourt. With several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur 
du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

M 13, DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “Acted but thrice these 
20 Years. ... With several Entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. Moss, Mrs. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Lucas, Mr. Lafery, and Mr. Cottine.” DC. 

T 14. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality .. . 
reviv’d. . . . With several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, and 
Mrs. du Ruel.” Sir William Belfond-Estcourt. DC. 

W 15. DL: The True and Ancient History of King Lear and his Three Daughters. 
“At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . With several Entertainments of 
Danceing.” DC. 

Th 16.% DL: The Spanish Fryar, or The Double Discovery. “... reviv’d... 
With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing.” Fryar-Estcourt. DC. 


79 There was advertised for M 6 at LIF Henry the Fourth, with Betterton as Falstaff for 
his first appearance of the season, but the performance seems to have been postponed. 
See LIF, Th 9. 

80 A concert was advertised for W 8 at York Buildings as a benefit for Mr. Dupree 
(DC: 7). 

81 In the advance notice in DC: 7 Estcourt was advertised to play Bulfinch, but this point 
was not repeated in the next day’s advertisement. 

8 A concert was announced for Th 16 at York Buildings as a benefit for “Seigniora 
Maria Margarita Gallia” (DC: 16). 
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F 17. DL: Titus Andronicus, or The Rape of Lavinia. “ . . . reviv’d. . . . Written 
by Mr. William Shakespear. With Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 

S 18. DL: The Rehearsal. ‘“Not Acted there these five Years. At the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality. . .. With several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin. And 
several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, and 
Mrs. Mosse.”’ Bayes-Estcourt. DC. 

M 20. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.”” DC. 

T 21. DL: The Rehearsal. ““The Part of Poet Bays to be perform’d by Mr. Est- 
court. With all the Entertainments that were perform’d on Saturday last by 
Signior Gasperini, Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, and others.” 
DC. 

W 22. DL: The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. “At 
the Desire of several Persons of Quality.” DC. 

Th 23. DL: The Committee, or The Faithful Irishman. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality. .. . With several chosen Entertainments of Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge. And Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, being the first time of their per- 
forming this Winter.” Teague-Estcourt. DC. 

F 24. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “ . . . the last reviv’d Com- 
edy. .. . With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge. And Dance- 
ing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, and others.” DC. 

S$ 25. DL: King Henry the Fourth, With the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe. 
“Not Acted these five Years. At the Desire of several Persons of Quality... 
With several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, and others. 
Falstaffe-Estcourt. DC. 

M 27. DL: The Plain Dealer. “With several Italian Sonatas on the Violin by 
Signior Gasperini. A Spanish Dance and the Punchanello’s Dance by Monsieur 
Cherrier. And also Danceing by Mrs. Lucas and Mrs. Bicknell. ... And Note, 
That the Theatre in Dorset-Garden being now repair’d from the Damage done 
by the late Great Winds, the same will be ready by the latter end of this Week 
to Act in, or for Entertainments of Musick and Danceing.” DC. 

T 28. DL: King Henry the Fourth, With the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe. 
“Not Acted but once these five Years. At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity. ... With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge. And Danceing 
by Mrs. du Ruel.” Falstaffe-Estcourt. DC. 

W 29. DL: Volpone, or The Fox. “Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With 
Singing. And several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. 
Bicknell, and others.”” DC. 

Th 30. DL: Mithridates, King of Pontus. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. . . . With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel, and 
others.” DC. 


December 1704 


F 1. DL: The Rehearsal. Bays-Estcourt. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality . . . the last reviv’d Comedy. . . . With several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, Mr. Laferry, and Mrs. Bicknel... . 
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And on Wednesday next a Play will be Acted at the Theatre in Dorset-Garden.” 
DC. 

S 2. DL: Mackbeth. “‘At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... All the 
Musick, both Vocal and Instrumental, compos’d by Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d 
by him and others. And several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur Cher- 
rier, Mrs. du Ruel, and others.” DC. 

M 4. DL: The Feign’d Innocence, or Sir Martin Marr-all. “To which will be 
added another short Play of two Acts only, call’d, The School-Boy, or, The Comi- 
cal Rivals. With variety of Singing and Danceing.”’ DC. 

LIF: The Biter. ‘For the Benefit of the Author. At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality .. . the last New Farce... .” DC. 

T 5. DL: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers. Ned Blunt-Estcourt. “‘At the 
Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . With several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and others. . . . By reason of the bad- 
ness of the Weather, we shall defer Acting in Dorset-Garden for some time.” 
DC. 

W 6. DL: Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater. “At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality. .. . With a Masque of Musick compos’d by the late Mr. Henry 
Purcell. Wherein Mr. Leveridge performs the Part of Bacchus and a little girl 
of Ten Years of Age the Part of Cupid. With several Entertainments of Danceing 
by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and Mrs. Moss.”’ DC. 

Th. 7.% DL: The Careless Husband. “ ... a new Comedy never Acted before.” 
DC. 

F 8. DL: The Careless Husband. ‘‘Never Acted but once.” DC. 

S 9. DL: The Careless Husband. “Never Acted but twice.” DC. 

M 11. DL: The Careless Husband. ‘Never Acted but thrice.’’ DC. 

T 12. DL: The Careless Husband. “Never Acted but four times.’’ DC. 

LIF: Abra-Mule, or Love and Empire. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality ... reviv’d.... With Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous 
Madamoiselle de la Val, lately arriv’d in England.” DC: 11. 

W 13. DL: The Careless Husband. “For the Benefit of the Author. Being the 
Sixth Day.” DC. 

Th 14. DL: The Careless Husband. DC. 

F 15. DL: The Careless Husband. “Being the Eighth day of Acting it... . With 
a piece of Instrumental Musick to be perform’d by Mr. Paisible, Mr. Banister, 
and others. And several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, and 
others.” DC. 

S 16. DL: The Careless Husband. “Being the Ninth Day of Acting it... . With 
several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, And several Enter- 
tainments of Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

M 18. DL: The Spanish Friar, or The Double Discovery. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality.... With several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by 
Signior Gasperini, And Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel.” Friar-Estcourt. DC. 

T 19. DL: Love Makes a Man, or The Fop’s Fortune. “With several Italian 


83 A concert was advertised for Th 7 at York Buildings (DC: 7). 
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Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini; and Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel,” 

DC. 

W 20. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. “For the Entertainment of several For- 
reign Ministers . . . reviv’d. . . . All the Songs in the Play being set to new Mu- 
sick, and perform’d by Mr. Leveridge and others. And all the original Dances 
which were perform’d, particularly the Card Dance.” Scaramouch-Estcourt 

DC. 

Th 21. DL: The Careless Husband. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity. ... With some Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini. And sev- 
eral Entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel. Being the last time of Acting 
till after Christmas-day.” DC. 

T 26. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “All the Comical parts to be 
perform’d by the chief Comedians, viz. The parts of Bulfinch, Squelch, How dee, 
Widgeon and Nonsense, to be perform’d by Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Cibber, Mr. Bullock and Mr. Norris. And all the other parts to the best advant- 
age With several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, 
and others.”’ DC. 

Th 28. DL: The Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars.* “With some Italian So- 
nata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, particularly one never perform’d before 
by him and Mr. Paisible for a Violin and Flute. And several Entertainments of 
Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

F 29. DL: Mackbeth. “All the Musick both Vocal and Instrumental being 
compos’d by Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d by him and others. With several 
Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, and others.’’ 
de. 

S 30. DL: The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. ... And the famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de 
{l)Epine, being lately return’d to England, will sing several Songs in Italian and 
English, never perform’d before by her. And Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel.’”’ DC. 


January 1705 


M 1. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. Scaramouch-Estcourt. “To which will be 
added several extraordinary Decorations. And several Entertainments of Gro- 
tesque Danceing, viz. The Punchanello Dance by Monsieur Cherrier, with the 
Country Farmer’s Daughter by Mrs. Moss; And the Harlequin Dance by, Mr. 
Laforrest and Mrs. Bicknell.”” DC. 

T 2.% DL: The Careless Husband. “With several Entertainments of Singing 
and Danceing by Mrs. Cross, particularly a Pastoral Dialogue between her and 
Mr. Leveridge. Being the first time of her Appearance on the Stage these 5 Years.” 
DC. 

W 3. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing which are express’d in the great Bills.”” DC. 


% In DC: 27 The Committee was advertised for DL for Th 28. 
% A concert for the benefit of Henry Eccles, Jun., was advertised for T 2 in Mr. Hill’s 
Dancing Room in Crosby Square (DC: 2). 
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Th 4.% DL: The Rehearsal. Bayes-Estcourt. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. . .. And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margarita de l’Epine will per- 
form several new Entertainments of Singing in Italian and English, never yet 
perform’d. With several Entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. du Ruel, Monsieur 
Cherrier, and others.”” DC. 

F 5. DL: King Henry the Fourth, with the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe. Fal- 
staffe-Estcourt. “With Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

S 6. DL: Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. ... With several new Entertainments of Singing and Danceing by 
Mrs. Cross, particularly a Pastoral Dialogue between her and Mr. Leveridge. 
Being the second time of her Appearance on the Stage these five Years.”’ DC. 

M 8. DL: Bartholomew-Fair. ‘Written by the Famous Ben. Johnson. With sev- 
eral Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mr. Claxton, Mrs. Moss, 
Mrs. Bicknell, and others.’”’ DC. 

T 9. DL: The Careless Husband. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . 
With Singing by Mr. Leveridge. Some Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior 
Gasperini. And Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and others.’”’ DC. 

LIF: The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. “At the Desire of several Per- 
sons of Quality. ... With several Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous 
Madamoiselle de la Vall, and Mrs. Elford. Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 2s.” DC: 8. 
W 10. DL: The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub. “Acted but once these Ten 
Years. . . . Written by Sir George Etheridge.” Sir Nicholas Cully-Doggett. Palmer- 
Estcourt. DC. 

Th 11. DL: Oedipus, King of Thebes. ‘Acted but once these Five Years. . . . All 
the Musick compos’d by the late famous Mr. Henry Purcell, and perform’d by 
Mr. Leveridge and others. With several Entertainments of Singing and Dance- 
ing by Mrs. Cross, particularly a Pastoral Dialogue by her and Mr. Leveridge.” 
DC. 

F 12. DL: The Nest of Fools, or the Northern Lass. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mr. Laferry, Mrs. Bicknell, Mrs. 
Lucas, and others.”” DC. 

S 13. DL: The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub. Sir Nicholas Cully-Doggett. 
Palmer-Estcourt. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... Written by 
Sir George Etheridge. ... And the famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de 
l’Epine will sing several Songs in Italian and English. With Danceing by Mon- 
sieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

LIF : Tamerlane. “‘For the Benefit of Madamoiselle De la Val. At the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality. ... With several new Entertainments of Danceing 
by her self and Mrs. Elford.”” DC. 

M 15. DL: The Old Batchellor. Fondlewife-Doggett. Bluff-Estcourt. “Written 
by Mr. Congreve. . . . With several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gas- 
perini, particularly the Eccho by him and Monsieur du Ruel. Also several Enter- 
tainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, compos’d by the famous Mr. Henry 


*% A concert for the benefit of Mr. Smith and Mr. Isaac was advertised for Th 4 in York 
Buildings (DC: 4). 
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Purcell. And Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, Mrs. Bicknell, and 

others.” DC. 

T 16. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “ ...a New Opera never perform’d be- 
fore.... After the Italian manner, All Sung, being set to Musick by Master 
Clayton. With several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur l’Abbee, Mon- 
sieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Elford, Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, and 
others. And the famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de l’Epine will, before the 
Beginning and after the Ending of the Opera, perform several Entertainments of 
Singing in Italian and English. No Person to be admitted into the Boxes or Pitt 
but by the Subscribers Tickets, to be deliver’d at Mrs. White’s Chocolate-house. 
The Boxes on the Stage and the Galleries, are for the Benefit of the Actors.” 
DC. 

W 17. DL: The Rover, or The Banish’d Cavaliers. Ned Blunt-Estcourt. “With 
several Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini. Singing by Mr. Lev- 
eridge. And Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, Mrs. du Ruell, &c.”’ 
DC. 

Th 18. DL: Farewel Folly, or The Younger the Wiser. ‘““Never Acted before.” 
DC. 

F 19. DL: Farewel Folly, or The Younger the Wiser. ““Never Acted but once.” 
DC. 

S 20. DL: Farewel Folly, or The Younger the Wiser. “Never Acted but twice.” 
DC. 

M 22. DL: Farewel Folly, or The Younger the Wiser. “Never Acted but thrice.” 
DC. 

T 23. DL: Farewel Folly, or The Younger the Wiser. ‘““Never Acted but four 
times. . . . With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Dance- 
ing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Bicknell, &c.”” DC. 

W 24. DL: The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub. Sir Nicholas Cully-Dog- 

gett. Palmer-Estcourt. “Written by Sir George Etheridge. . . . Withseveral Italian 

Sonat[a]’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini. And Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel 

and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

Th 25. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “With several other Entertainments of 

Singing in Italian. And also Danceing. None to be admitted into the Pit or 

Boxes, but by the Subscribers Tickets. . . . But the Boxes on the Stage, and the 

Galleries, are for the Benefit of the Actors.’”’ DC. 

LIF: Like Master Like Man. “...reviv’d.... With several Entertainments 
of Singing and Danceing in and between the Acts, viz. That celebrated Dialogue 
by Mr. Boman and Mr. Pack, representing a drunken Officer and a Town Miss, 
originally perform’d in the Opera of the Mad Lover. As also a Country Dialogue 
by Mrs. Willis and Mr. Short. A new Trumpet Song by Mr. Davis, compos’d by 
Mr. Eccles. Likewise the last new Entry by Mr. Firbank and Scholar. The Dance 
of Blowsabella by Mr. Prince and Mrs. Clark; And several other comick Dances 
by him and others. Also a right Irish Trot by a Child of 5 Years of Age.” DC. 

F 26. DL: Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater. “With a Masque set to Musick 
by the famous Mr. Henry Purcel. And several Entertainments of Danceing by 
Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, and Mrs. Bicknell.” DC. 
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S 27. DL: The Careless Husband. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity... . And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de |’Epine will Sing sev- 
eral Songs in Italian and English. With several Entertainments of Danceing by 
Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

M 29. DL: The Committee, or The Faithful Irishman. Teague-Estcourt. “With 
several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge; and Danceing by Monsieur 
Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, Mrs. Bicknell, and others.’’ DC. 

W 31. DL: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Polonius-Doggett. “At the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality. ... With several Entertainments of Danceing by 
Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 


February 1705 


Th 1. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “ . . . never perform’d but twice . . . None 
to be admitted into the Pit or Boxes but by the Subscribers Tickets. ... but 
the Boxes on the Stage and the Galleries, are for the Benefit of the Actors.” 
DC. 
F 2. DL: The Rehearsal. Bays-Estcourt. “With several Sonata’s on the Violin 
by Signior Gasperini, and Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, Mrs. Bick- 
nell, and others.”” DC. 
S 3. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality.... And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de 
l’Epine will Sing several new Songs in Italian and English. With several Enter- 
tainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 
M 5. DL: Don John, or The Libertine Destroy’d. “All the Musick being com- 
pos’d by the late famous Mr. Henry Purcell, And perform’d by Mr. Levericge 
and others. To which will be added several Entertainments of Danceing by 
Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, Mrs. Bicknell, and others.’’ DC. 
T 6. DL: The Plain Dealer. Manly-Captain Griffin. “With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing.” DC. 

St. James’s Palace: Arsinoe. Nicoll, p. 390. 
W 7. DL: Farewel Folly, or The Younger the Wiser. “... the last new Com- 
edy. .. . With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing which were perform’d Last Night before Her Majesty by Monsieur du Ruel 
and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 
Th 8. DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. “For the Benefit of Mrs. CROSS 
At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . The Part of Florimel to be per- 
form’d by Mrs. Cross. With several Entertainments of Singing and Danceing by 
her. Particularly a Dialogue compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, begin- 
ning, Tell me why my Charming Fair—Perform’d by her and Mr. Leveridge. 
And Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel and Monsieur Cherrier.” DC. 

LIF: All for Love, or The World Well Lost. DC. 
F 9. DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. Florimel—Mrs. Cross. “With several 
Entertainments of Singing and Danceing which will be express’d in the Great 
Bills.” DC. 

LIF: The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. “With several Entertainments 
of Singing in Italian by Signiora Ziuliana de Celotte; All the Instrumental and 
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Vocal Musick compos’d by that eminent Master Sigismond Cousser, lately ar 
riv’d in England.” DC: 8. 

S 10. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality.... And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de 
l’Epine will sing several new Songs in Italian and English. With several new 
Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, and others.” 
DC. 

M 12. DL: The Spanish Fryar, cr The Double Discovery. Fryar-Estcourt. “At 
the Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . Singing by Mr. Leveridge. Severa] 
Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, particularly an Eccho by 
him and Monsieur du Ruel. And Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du 
Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, and others.” DC. 

W 14.*’ DL: Oedipus, King of Thebes. “With all the Musick compos’d by the 
late Mr. Henry Purcell, and perform’d by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, and oth- 
ers.” DC. 

Th 15. DL: Tunbridge-Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. Yeoman Woodcock- 
Estcourt. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... Singing by the new 
Boy. And several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. 
du Ruel.” DC. 

F 16. DL: Gibraltar, or The Spanish Adventure. “Never Acted before.”’ DC. 

S 17. DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. Florimel—Mrs. Cross. “At the 
Desire of several Persons of Quality.... And the famous Signiora Francisca 
Margarita de |’Epine will sing several Songs in Italian and English. With several 
new Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” 
DC. 

T 20. DL: Gibraltar, or The Spanish Adventure. Duenna-Norris. “For the Bene- 
fit of Mr. Dennis. ... With several Alterations.... With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing and Danceing, which will be express’d in . . . Bills.”” DC. 

LIF: The Amorous Widow, or The Wanton Wife. “With several new Enter- 
tainments of Danceing by the Famous Madamoiselle de la Val, Mrs. Elford, 
Monsieur |’Abbee’s Brother and Scholar.” DC. 

Th 22. DL: The Chances. “For the Benefit of Mrs. Oldfield. At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality. . .. With several Entertainments of Danceing by Mon- 
sieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

LIF: The Gamester. “ .. . the last new Comedy. ... With an Addition of a 
new Scene. For the Benefit of the Author.” DC: 20. 

S 24. DL: The Plain Dealer. “At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. ... 
And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margarita de |’Epine will Sing several new 
Songs in Italian and English. With several Entertainments of Danceing by 
Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel. Particularly a new Dance call’d the Hero- 
ine compos’d by Mrs. du Ruel, at the Desire of a Person of Quality.” DC. 

M 26. DL: The Relapse, or Vertue in Danger. “Mrs. Rogers playing her own part. 
With Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughes, and the new Boy. And several Ital- 


87 In DC: 13 tnere was advertised for DL on T 13 Gibraltar, or The Spanish Adventure, 
but it was deferred. For the same day was announced a concert at York Buildings as a 
benefit for Mr. Corbett (DC: 12). 
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ian Sonatas by Signior Gasperini. And Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur 
du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier and Mrs. Moss.” DC. 
T 27. DL: The Careless Husband. “For the Benefit of Mr. Wilks. . . . With Sing- 
ing by Mr. Leveridge and the new Boy. Some Italian Sonatas on the Violin by 
Signior Gasperini. And several Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel 
and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

March 1705 


Th 1. DL: Greenwich Park. “For the Benefit of Mrs. du Ruel... reviv’d.... 
With Singing by the new Boy. And several Entertainments of Danceing by 
Monsieur du Ruel and Mrs. du Ruel, particularly the Heroine, a Dance com- 
pos’d by Monsieur du Ruel, at the Desire of a Person of Quality.” DC. 

LIF: The Agreeable Disappointment. “For the Benefit of Mr. Pack and Mrs. 

Bradshaw ... reviv’d. ... With several Entertainments of Danceing by Mrs. 
Elford, Mr. Firbank, and others. And Singing by Mrs. Hodgson.” DC. 
§ 3. DL: Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. “At the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality. .. . And the famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de ’Epine will sing 
several new Songs in Italian and English. With several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and Mrs. Moss.” 
DC. 

LIF: Othello, Moor of Venice. “For the Benefit of Mr. Betterton. At the De- 
sire of several Persons of Quality. . . . With several Entertainments of Danceing 
by Madamoiselle Duval, Mrs. Elford, and others.” DC: 2. 

M 5.% DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “... all sung (after the Italian man- 
ner)... . As it was perform’d at St. James’s before Her Majesty on Her Birth- 
day.” DC: 3. 

Th 8. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “... a new Opera (all sung after the 
Italian manner)... . As it was perform’d before Her Majesty at St. James’s on 
Her Birth-day. The Dances perform’d by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, 
Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, and others.”’ DC. 

S 10. DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. Florimell—Mrs. Cross. “At the 
Desire of several Persons of Quality. . . . With several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and Mrs. Moss. And 
the Famous Signiora Francisca Margarita de l’Epine, will sing several new Songs 
in Italian and English. For her own Benefit.” DC. 

LIF: Don Sebastian, King of Portugal. “At the Desire of several Persons of 

Quality ... reviv’d.... For the Benefit of Mrs. Barry. With the Masque of 
the Judgment of Paris. And several Entertainments of Danceing by Madamoi- 
selle de la Val, Mrs. Elford, and both Monsieur l’Abbe’s Scholars. Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. 
Gallery 2s.” DC: 9. 
M 12. DL: Love in a Tub, or The Comical Revenge. Sir Nicholas Cully-Dogget. 
Palmer-Estcourt. “With Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, and 
Singing by the new Boy, and Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Bignall, and 
others.” DC. 


88 There was advertised for W 7 a concert at York Buildings as a benefit for Mrs. Hodg- 
son (DC: 6). 
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T 13. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. ‘“‘At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity... . All sung after the Italian manner. The Dances to be perform’d by Mon- 
sieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, and others.” DC. 
Th 15. DL: She Wou’d if She Cou’d. “Not Acted there these six Years... . 
Written by Sir George Etheridge. For the Benefit of Mr. Estcourt. With Singing 
by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, and the New Boy. And several Entertainments 
of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and Mrs. 
Moss.” Sir Oliver Cockwood-Dogget. Sir Joslin Jolly-Estcourt. DC. 
S$ 17. DL: The Careless Husband. “‘At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity.... With Entertainments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur 
Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, and others. And the Famous Signiora Fran- 
cisca Margarita de |’Epine will perform several new Entertainments of Singing 
in Italian and English.” DC. 
M 19. DL: She Wou’d if She Cou’d. Sir Oliver Cockwood-Dogget. Sir Joselyn 
Jolley-Estcourt. Gattee—Mrs. Cross. “‘... the last reviv’d Comedy... With 
Singing by the new Boy, some Italian Sonata’s on the Violin by Signior Gas- 
perini, and Danceing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mr. Laferry, and Mr{s]. Bignall.” 
DC. 
T 20.** DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “At the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity... . the last new Opera. .. . All sung after the Italian manner. The Dances 
perform’d by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, 
and others.” DC. 
S 24. DL: The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger. “At the Desire of several Persons 
of Quality. ... And the Famous Signiora Francisca Margarita de 1’Epine, will 
sing several Songs in Italian and English. With several Entertainments of Dance- 
ing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and Mrs. Moss.” 
DC. 
T 27. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “... the last New Opera, all Sung after 
the Italian Manner.... the Dances to be perform’d by Monsieur du Ruel, 
Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and Mrs. Moss.” DC. 
Th. 29.% DL: The Quacks, or Love’s the Physitian. “...a new Farce (never 
acted before)... . With several Entertainments of singing and danceing by the 
best Performers.” DC. 
S 31. DL: Aesop.” “Being oblidg’d at the Desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity. .. . With some Scenes Reviv’d. And the famous Signiora Francisca Marga- 
rita de l’Epine, will sing several Songs in Italian and English. With several En- 
tertainments of Danceing by Monsieur de Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du 
Ruel, Mrs. Bicknall and others. Being the last time of Acting till Easter Week.” 
DC. 

LIF: The Virtuoso. “Not Acted these Five Years. At the Desire of several 
Persons of Quality, for the Benefit of Cave Underhill. . . . To which will be added 


8° For W 21 there was advertised a concert at York Buildings as a benefit for Mr. Dupree 
(DC: 21). For Th 22 (DC: 22) there was advertised for DL The Quacks as a benefit for 
Ben. Johnson. For its deferment, see Nicoll, p. 289. 

% Presumably by error, The Quacks was advertised in DC: 28 for W 28. 

% In DC: 30 Richard III was advertised for S 31 at DL. 
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the Masque of Acis and Galatea. With several Entertainments of Dancing by 
Madamoiselle de la Val, Mrs. Elford, Mr. Firbank, and others. Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. 
Gallery 2s. It being the last time of Acting at this House.” DC: 30. 


April 1705 


M 9.% DL: The Quacks, or Love’s the Physician. ‘Never Acted but Once. ... 
With Several Entertainments of Musick and Danceing by the best Performers.” 
DC. 

QUEENS: The Loves of Ergasto.* 

T 10.% DL: The Quacks, or Love’s the Physician. “For the Benefit of the Author. 
Never Acted but Twice. ... With several Entertainments of Dancing [Sing- 
ing?] by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, Mrs. Lyndsey and the new Boy. A Piece of 
Instrumental Musick by Mr. Paisible, Mr. Banister, Mr. Lully and others. And 
Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and Mrs. 
Moss.”’ DC. 

W 11. DL: The Committee, or The Faithful Irishman. “The part of Teague to 
be perform’d by Mr. Estcourt; and Mr. Johnson performs his own part of Oba- 
diah the Clerk. With several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing.” DC. 
Th 12. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “... the last new Opera... all sung 
after the Italian manner. For the Benefit of the Composer.” DC. 

F 13. DL: The Emperor of the Moon. Scaramouch-Estcourt. “With several new 
Entertainments of Singing in English and Italian by Mr. Ramondon, it being the 
first time of his performing on the Stage.’’ DC. 

S$ 14. DL: A King and No King. “And Signiora Margaretta de L’Epine will sing 
several Songs in Italian and English, with Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel, 
Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, and Mrs. Moss.” DC: 13. 

QUEENS: The Indian Emperor, or The Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
Cortez—Powel. “... reviv’d . . . with Entertainments of Dancing, as also Sing- 
ing by the new Italian Boy. By Her Majesty’s Sworn Servants.’’ DC. 

M 16. DL: The Squire of Alsatia. “With Entertainments of Singing and Danc- 
ing, as expressed in the Bill.”” DC. 

T 17. DL: Mackbeth. “ . . . with all the Musick, Vocal and Instrumental; Com- 
pos’d by Mr. Leveridge, and perform’d by him and others. With Dancing by 
Monsieur du Ruei, Mrs. du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and others.’’ DC. 

W 18. DL: A Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub. Palmer-Estcourt. “With Sing- 
ing in Italian and English by Mr. Ramondon.” DC. 

Th 19. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “... to which will be added, a short 
Farce call’d, The Quacks, or Love’s the Physician. The Dances to be per- 


On M April 2 there was given at York Buildings a concert as a benefit for Signora 
Juliana Celotti (DC: 2). 

% Title taken from the libretto; also cf. the notice for April 24. For an account of the 
identification of the opera with which this theater was opened, see A. Loewenberg, Annals 
of Opera 1597-1940 (Cambridge, 1943), pp. 58-59. 

* Downes, p. 48, states that the opening opera “lasted but 5 Days”; Cibber (An A pology, 
p. 185) gives the total performances as three. Downes states that the “first Play” was The 
Gamester. None of these statements are supported by extant records. 
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form’d by Monsieur du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss and 
others.”” DC. 

S 21. DL: An Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer. “Not Acted these six 
Years. ... Written by the late Mr. Dryden. With several Entertainments of 
Singing, in Italian and English, by Signiora Margarita de l|’Epine; and Danc- 
ing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, Mrs. Moss, and others.” DC. 

M 23. DL: The Tender Husband, or The Accomplish’d Fools.™ “Never Acted 
before.” DC. 

QUEENS: The Merry Wives of Windsor. “ . . . with Entertainments of Danc- 
ing by Madamoiselle de la Val, Mrs. Elford and others, &c.” DC. 

T 24. DL: The Tender Husband, or The Accomplish’d Fools. ““Never Acted but 
Once.” DC. 

QUEENS: The Consultation. “Never Acted before. ... To which will be 
added an Italian Pastoral call’d, The Loves of Argasto: The Part of Licoris to be 
perform’d by the new Italian Boy.” DC. 

W 25. DL: The Tender Husband, or The Accomplish’d Fools. “Never Acted but 
Twice.” DC. 

QUEENS: The Consultation. “Never Acted before.™... To which will be 
added, The Mask of the Loves of Mars and Venus in three Musical Entertain- 
ments.” DC. 

Th 26. DL: The Tender Husband, or The Accomplish’d Fools. ‘““Never Acted but 
Thrice... . With Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel, and Mrs. du Ruel.” DC. 

QUEENS: The Humorous Lieutenant. “... Reviv’d... with the Grand 
Dance in Rinaldo and Armida, perform’d by Madamoiselle de la Val, Mrs. El- 
ford, Mr. Firbank and others.” Lieutenant—Bowen. DC. 

F 27. QUEENS: The Gamester. “ .. . the last new Comedy. . . . With Dancing 
by Madamoiselle de la Val, Mrs. Elford, and others.” DC. 

S 28.°7 DL: The Tender Husband, or The Accomplish’d Fools. “With several En- 
tertainments of Singing by Mrs. Tofts; and Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. 
du Ruel, Monsieur Cherrier, and Mrs. Moss.” DC. 

QUEENS: Venice Preserv’d, or A Plot Discover’d. “ ... Reviv’d.... With 
Entertainments of Dancing by Monsieur Fleuri, newly arriv’d in England.”.DC. 


% In DC: 20 there was advertised for DL on April 23 a new comedy without a name. 
In DC: 21 the advertisement states that the comedy is to be The City Nymph, or The Ac- 
complish’d Fools. The receipts for some performances of this comedy are given in Hotson, 
p. 383. 

% Nicoll, p. 368, accepts W 25 as the second performance. The advertisement seems to 
have repeated “Never Acted before” by error. 

7 In DC: 28 (and May 1, 2, and 3) appeared an advertisement: 

“This is to satisfy the Town, that during the Time of May-Fair, ensuing, 

“Mr. PINKETHMAN and Mr. FINLY, for Time past having had the honour to give 
Satisfaction to the Quality, in their separate Booths, and still being willing to keep up the 
Grandeur of the said Fair, have continu’d to the utmost of their Endeavours to divert the 
Town with some new and surprising Entertainments, which they hope will give Satisfac- 
tion in general. 

“Their separate Entertainments will be exprest upon their Bills, in and about town. 
And their Booths will stand as usual.” 
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M 30. DL: Love’s Last Shift, or The Fool in Fashion. “For the Benefit of Mr. 
Mills . . . Reviv’d. . . . It being the last time of Acting till after May-Fair. With 
severtl Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, Mrs. Lindsey, 
and the new Boy. Particularly, the Frost Musick in the 4th Act of King Arthur, 
compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcel, and perform’d by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. 
Hughs, the new Boy, and others, with the proper Scenes belonging to the Musick. 
And several Serious and Grotesque Dances by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, 
Monsieur Cherrier, and Mrs. Moss.” DC. 

QUEENS: Don Quixote. “... Reviv’d... The part of Don Quixote to be 
Acted by Mr. Bowen. And every thing else as it was Originally.”” DC. 


May 1705 


[Th 3. QUEENS: Henry VIII. DC: 1]}** 
§ 12. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “At the desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity.... With Entertainments of Dancing.” DC. 
T 15. DL: The Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of Essex. “ . . . and at the desire 
of some Persons of Quality, Mrs. Tofts performs several Entertainments of Sing- 
ing in English and Italian, with Dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss and 
Others.” DC. 
W 16. DL: Amphitryon, or The Two Sosias. “... reviv’d.... Written by 
the late Mr. Dryden. And all the Songs set by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, and 
perform’d by Mr. Leveridge, Mrs. Lyndsey, and the new Boy.” DC. 
F 18. DL: Amphitryon, or The Two Sosias. “... reviv’d.... Written by the 
late Mr. Dryden. And all the Songs by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, and per- 
form’d by Mr. Leveridge, Mrs. Lyndsey, and the new Boy. With several Enter- 
tainments of Dancing by Mrs. Cross and others.” DC. 
§ 19. DL: The Tender Husband, or The Accomplished Fools. “At the desire of 
several Persons of Quality ... the last new Comedy. ... With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing in English and Italian by Mrs. Tofts, and Dancing by Mon- 
sieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, and Others.” DC. 
T 22. DL: The Spanish Fryar, or The Double Discovery. Fryar-Estcourt. “.. . 
with Singing by the New Boy. And a Mad Dialogue, Composed by the late Mr. 
Henry Purcell, «id perform’d by Mr. Leveridge and Mrs. Lindsey.”’ DC. 
W 23. DL: The Prophetess, or The History of Dioclesian. “At the Desire of sev- 
eral Persons of Quality .. . Reviv’d....” DC. 

QUEENS: The Gamester. “ . . . the last new Comedy. . . . with several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Dancing.” DC. 
Th 24. DL: Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of Kent. “And at the desire of 
several Persons of Quality, Mrs. Tofts performs several Entertainments of Sing- 
ing in English and Italian, with Variety of Dancing. It being the last time of Act- 
ing till Whitson Monday.” DC. 


%8 For several reasons this performance is doubtful. It is the only performance listed in 
the DC during the time of May-Fair, during which DL had announced its intention of not 
acting and the Queens seems otherwise not to have been acting, and the advertisement is 
not repeated after May 1. In addition, when Henry VIII was revived at the Queens on 
February 15, 1707, it was advertised as ‘“‘Never Acted there before.” 
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QUEENS: Amphitryon, or The Two Sosias. “Never Acted here but Once. . . 
Written by the late Mr. Dryden. The Vocal Musick set by the late Mr. Henry 
Purcell, with several Entertainments of Dancing.” DC. 

M 28. DL: The Soldier’s Fortune.* “Not Acted these Five Years. . . . Written 
by Mr. Otway. With several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing.” DC. 

QUEENS: The Scornful Lady. “Not Acted these three Years . . . Written by 
those Celebrated Authors, Beaumont and Fletcher. With several Entertainments 
of Singing and Dancing; particularly the Dialogue of, Thus at height of Love we 
live, set by the late Mr. Henry Purcell.” DC: 26. 

T 29. DL: The Soldier’s Fortune. “Not Acted these Five Years. ... Written 
by Mr. Otway. With several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing.’”’ DC. 

W 30. QUEENS: The Adventures of 5 Hours. “Not Acted these Six Years.” 
DC. 

Th 31. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “To which will be added a Farce call’d 
the Quacks, or Love’s the Physician.” DC. 


June 1705 


F 1. QUEENS: The Adventures of Five Hours. ‘““Not Acted but once these Six 
Years. ... With several Entertainments of Dancing between each Act.” DC. 
S 2. DL: The Careless Husband. “... with several Entertainments of Singing 
in English and Italian, by Mrs. Tofts, and Dancing by Mrs. Cross and others.” 
DC. 

QUEENS: Othello, Moor of Venice. “ . . . being the last time of Acting it this 
Season.” DC. 
M 4. QUEENS: The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. “With several Enter- 
tainments of Singing and Dancing.” DC. 
T 5. DL: Volpone, or The Fox. “For the Benefit of Capt. Griffin. .. . Written 
by the famous Ben. Johnson. With several Entertainments of Singing, viz. A 
Song Compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcel, beginning, Genius of England, &c. 
perform’d by Mr. Leveridge: And a Dialogue taken out of the Opera of King 
Arthur, perform’d by him and Mrs. Lindsey. Also Singing by the new Boy; and 
Dancing by Mrs. Cross and others. To begin at half an Hour after 5 a Clock. No 
Money to be return’d after the Curtain is drawn up.”’ DC. 
W 6. QUEENS: The Adventures of Five Hours. “Never Acted there but twice. . . 
With several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing between each Act.’”’ DC. 
Th 7. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “ .. . the last New Opera to which will be 
added the last Act of a Farce call’d, Loves Contrivance, or Le Medicine Malgre 
luy, with several Entertainments of Dancing, by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, 
and others.” DC. 
F 8. QUEENS: Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. “Not Acted by that Company 
these Nine Years. . . . The Principal Parts to be perform’d by those who play’d 
them when ’twas reviv’d in King Charles the Second’s time.”” DC. 
S 9. DL: An Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer. “At the Desire of several 


99 The phrasing of the advertisement of The Soldier’s Fortune for May 29 suggests that it 
may not have been performed on May 28; however, the repetition of the phrase “Not 
Acted these Five Years” on T 29 may have been accidental. 
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Persons of Quality. :. . The Part of Jacinta, perform’d by Mrs. Cross: And the 
Eunuch’s Dialogue Compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcel, perform’d by her 
and the New Boy; also Singing by Mr. Leveridge, and Mrs. Lindsey, and Danc- 
ing by Monsieur Cherrier and Mrs. Moss. A new Dance (never perform’d before) 
by Mrs. Cross and others. For her own Benefit... . No money to be return’d 
after the Curtain is drawn up.” 5:30 p.m. DC. 

QUEENS: The Indian Emperor, or The Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
“Never Acted there but once... with several Entertainments of Singing and 
Dancing between each Act.” DC, 

T 12. DL: The Royal Merchant, or Beggars’ Bush. “ . . . (not acted these Twenty 
Years). . . . The part of the Merchant to be perform’d by Mr. Wilks for his own 
Benefit: With several Entertainments of Singing in English and Italian, by Mrs. 
Tofts; and Dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss and others.” DC. 

W 13. QUEENS: The Adventures of Five Hours. ““Never Acted but thrice these 
Six Years. . . . With Entertainments of Singing and Dancing between each Act.” 
DC. 

Th 14. DL: Sir Salomon Single, or The Cautious Coxcomb. “... Reviv’d.... 
the Part of Betty to be perform’d by Mrs. Mountfort; and an Epilogue spoken by 
her upon her first appearance on this Stage. For the Advantage of Mr. Estcourt, 
with comical Songs and Dances.” DC. 

F 15. QUEENS: Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. ‘““Never Acted there but once. ... 
the last Reviv’d Comedy. . . . With several Entertainments of Singing and Danc- 
ing.” DC. 

S 16. DL: The Young Coquet. The Country House. “Not Acted these 6 Years. 
For the Benefit of Mr. Mills . . . Reviv’d, Two short Comedies of two Acts each. 
... The Part of Madam Barnard in the Country House, which was Originally 
Acted by Mrs. Verbruggen, to be perform’d by her Daughter Mrs. Mountfort. 
And the Part of the Young Coquet by Mrs. Cross. With the Frost Musick in King 
Arthur, compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcel, and perform’d by Mr. Leveridge, 
the new Boy and others; with the proper Scenes belonging to the Musick. With 
several Entertainments of Singing in English and Italian by Mrs. Tofts. With 
Dancing by Mrs. Moss and others.” DC. : 

M 18. QUEENS: The Virtuous Wife, or Good Luck at Last. “Not Acted these 
many Years.”’ DC. 

T 19. DL: The Royal Merchant, or Beggar’s Bush. ‘Acted but once these 20 
Years. For the Benefit of Mr. Baggs and Mr. Hall. .. . With several Entertain- 
ments of Singing in English and Italian by Mrs. Tofts, and variety of Dancing.” 
DC. 

W 20. QUEENS: The Virtuous Wife, or Good Luck at Last. “Acted but once 
these many Years.”’ DC. 

Th 21. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “For the Benefit of the Composer. . . . 
with several Entertainments of Dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, and 
others.” DC. 

F 22. QUEENS: The Virtuous Wife, or Good Luck at Last. “Acted but twice 
these many Years. . . . With variety of Singing and Dancing between the Acts.” 
DC. 
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S 23. DL: The Tender Husband, or The Accomplish’d Fools. “At the desire of 
several Persons of Quality. For the Benefit of Mr. Bullock. ... Being the last 
time of Acting it this Season Mr. Pinkeman performing his own Part. With sev- 
eral new Entertainments of Singing in English and Italian by Mrs. Tofts, particu- 
larly a Trumpet Song, it being the last time (but twice) of her performing til] 
¢ Winter. And several Entertainments of Dancing in and between the Acts.” DC. 
f M 25. QUEENS: Love for Love. “Never Acted there before. . . . Acted all by 
Women. With several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing.” DC. 

T 26. DL: The Northern Lass, or The Nest of Fools. “For the Benefit of Mr. Fair- 
bank and Mr. Bickerstaffe. . . . The Part of the Northern Lass to be perform’d by 
Mrs. Cross; in which she both Sings and Dances several times. The Songs new 
Set by Mr. Clark. With Singing in Italian by Mrs. Tofts. Being the last time (but 
once) of her Performance till Winter. Also Entertainments of Singing by Mr. 
Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, Mrs. Lindsey and the new Boy, Compos’d of Comical 
Dialogues and two part Songs, with Dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss 
( and others.” DC. 

j W 27. QUEENS: Love for Love. “As it was never Acted but once before. . . . 
a Acted all by Women. With several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing.” 
DC. 

Th 28. DL: The Young Coquet. The Country House. The Quacks, or Love’s the 
Physician.’ “ , . . The Part of Madam Barnard in the Country House, to be per- 
form’d by Mrs. Mountfort. And the Young Coquet by Mrs. Cross. With several 
Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, Mrs. Lindsey, and the 
new Boy. And variety of Comick Dancing by Mrs. Crows, Mrs. Moss and oth- 
ers.”” DC. 

F 29. QUEENS: Love for Love. “As it was never Acted but twice before. . . . 
Acted all by Women. With several Entertainments of Singing and Dancing.” 
DC. 

S 30. DL: The Royal Merchant, or Beggar’s Bush.’™ “Acted but twice these 
Twenty Years. For the Benefit of Mr. Newman. . . . With variety of Singing and 
Dancing by the best Performers, particularly the Musick in the third Act of the 
Opera, call’d, King Arthur, or the British Worthy, being the Frost Musick, with 
the proper Scenes and Habits belonging to it.”? DC. 


July 1705 


T 3. DL: Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen. Florimel—Mrs. Cross. “With several 
Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, Mrs. Lindsey and the 
new Boy. Particularly a mad Dialogue, compos’d by the late Mr. Henry Purcel. 
And Dancing by Monsieur La Forest, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Moss, and others.”” DC. 
Th 5. DL: She Wou’d if She Cou’d. “For the Benefit of the Box-Keepers . . . 
Written by the late Sir George Etheridge. With several Entertainments of Sing- 
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100 The DC: 27 announced for June 28 at DL Arsinoe and The Quacks. 

101 The DC: 29 advertised for June 30 at DL The Committee as a benefit for Newman, 
with the statement: “All the Tickets given out for Hamlet Prince of Denmark will be taken 
at this Play.” 
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ing by Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Hughs, Mrs. Lindsey, and the New Boy. As will be 
exprest in the great Bills. And variety of Dancing by Mr. Cherrier, Monsieur La 
Forest, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Moss and others.” DC. 
S 7. DL: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. “For the Benefit of the Box Keepers... 
With several extraordinary Entertainments of Singing and Dancing. As will be 
exprest in the great Bills.” DC. 
T 10. DL: Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. “At the desire of several Persons of Qual- 
ity . . . being the last time of performing it this Season, and the last time of Mrs. 
Tofts’s Singing till Winter: To which will be added a Farce, call’d, The Quacks: 
or, Love’s the Physician. With Dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss and 
others.” DC. 
F 13. DL: The History of King Lear and his Three Daughters. “‘At the desire of 
several Persons of Quality.... With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Dancing between the Acts.” DC. 
W 18. DL: The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger. Hoyden—Mrs. Cross. “‘At the desire 
of several Persons of Quality. ... With several Entertainments of Singing by 
Mr. Ramondon, particularly a new Italian Trumpet Song: Also Singing by Mr. 
Hornbolt, who never perform’d but once on the Stage before. With Dancing by 
Monsieur la Forest, Mrs. Cross and others.’”’ DC. 
F 20. LIF: Amphitryon, or The Two Sosias. “Never Acted there before... . 
Written by Mr. John Dryden. With perper Entertainments of Singing and Danc- 
ing in and between the Acts.” DC. 
W 25. DL: The Royal [Loyal] Subject. “Not Acted these Twenty Years. ... 
Written by those Ingenious Authors, Beaumont and Fletcher. All the Parts being 
Play’d to the best Advantage. With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. 
Ramondon. And Dancing by Monsieur la Forest, Mrs. Cross and others.” DC. 
Th 26. LIF: The Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage. DC: 25. 
F 27. DL: The Loyal Subject. “‘Acted but once these Twenty Years. . . . Written 
by those Ingenious Authors, Beaumont and Fletcher. All the Parts being Play’d 
to the best Advantage. With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Ramon- 
don, and Dancing by Monsieur la Forest, Mrs. Cross and others.” DC. 

LIF: Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. “... Reviv’d....” DC: 25. 


August 1705 


W 1. LIF: The Cares of Love, or A Night’s Adventures. “Never acted before. .. . 
a new Comedy. . . . beginning exactly at six a Clock.” DC: July 31. 

F 3. LIF: [The Cares of Love.]!* 

T 7. LIF: The Cares of Love, or The Night’s Adventures. ‘“‘Never acted but 
twice... . for the Benefit of the Author Mr. Chaves; with Dancing by the little 
Girl, Mrs. Elford’s Scholar; and singing by Mrs. Hodgson, with several other En- 
tertainments.” DC. 

T 14. LIF: The City Politiques. “Not Acted these Twenty Years.” 6 p.m. DC. 


1 The DC does not advertise this performance, but it probably occurred. The Cares of 
Love was advertised for its third performance on T 7, and the second performance would 
probably fall on the preceding Friday. 
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INDEX OF PLAY-TITLES 
Abra Mule, Jan. 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28, Feb. 10, Mar. 20, Apr. 3, 
25, Dec. 12, 1704. 
Acis and Galatea, Dec. 11, 1702; Feb. 11, Apr. 28, 1703; Feb. 12, 15, 1704; Mar. 
31, 1705. 
Adventures of Five Hours, May 30, June 1, 6, 1705. 
Aeneas and Dido, Jan. 29, Apr. 8, 1704. 
Aesop, Nov. 10, 1703; Jan. 21, Oct. 27, 1704; Mar. 31, 1705. 
Agreeable Disappointment, Mar. 1, 1705. 
Albion Queens, Mar. 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 16, 21, Nov. 22, 1704. 
Alchemist, Mar. 27, Apr. 1, 1701; Oct. 9, 1702. 
All for Love, Jan. 7, 1701; Feb. 7, May 20, 1704; Feb. 8, 1705. 
Amorous Widow, Feb. 16, Apr. 20, June 26, 1704; Feb. 20, 1705. 
Amphitryon, May 16, 18, 24, July 20, 1705. 
Anatomist, Jan. 29, Feb. 17, Apr. 18, 1704. 
Arsinoe, Jan. 16, 25, Feb. 1, 6, Mar. 5, 8, 13, 20, 27, Apr. 12, 19, May 31, June7, 
21, July 10, 1705. 
As You Find It, Apr. 28, 1703. 
Bartholomew Fair, June 3, Aug. 18, 1702; Mar. 25, Apr. 8, Sept. 28, 1704; Jan. 
8, 1705. 
Bateman, Aug. 21, 1703, n. 40. 
Bath, or The Western Lass, May 31, June 9, 1701; Dec. 8, 1702. 
Beau’s Duel, Oct. 21, 1702. 
Biter, Dec. 4, 1704. 
Bury Fair, July 11, 1702. 
Caesar Borgia, June 8, 1704. 
Caius Marius, Apr. 12, 1701; Dec. 18, 1703; Feb. 10, 24, 1704. 
Careless Husband, Dec. 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 1704; Jan. 2,9, 26, Feb. 
27, Mar. 17, June 2, 1705. 
Cares of Love, Aug. 1, 3, 7, 1705. 
Chances, Feb. 5, 1704; Feb. 22, 1705. 
Cheats of Scapin, Apr. 30, 1703; Aug. 9, 1704. 
Circe, Jan. 24, 28, 1701; July 14, 1704. 
City Heiress, Aug. 13, 1701. 
City Politiques, Aug. 14, 1705. 
Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub, Jan. 26, Feb. 21, May 31, 1704; Jan. 10, 13, 
24, Mar. 12, Apr. 18, 1705. 
Committee, Mar. 6, 1701; Apr. 29, May 20, Oct. 28, 31, Nov. 1, 2, 7, 23, 1704; 
n. 84; Jan. 29, Apr. 11, 1705. 
2 Conquest of Granada, Apr. 20, 1704. 
Constant Couple, Oct. 26, 1700; Jan. 25, 1701; Oct. 23, 1702; Feb. 3, Oct. 28, 
Nov. 19, Dec. 20, 1703; Jan. 24, May 25, Oct. 12, Dec. 30, 1704. 
Consultation, Apr. 24, 25, 1705. 
Country House, Jan. 23, 1703; June 16, 28, 1705. 
Country Wife, Oct. 1, 21, 1701; Dec. 29, 1702. 
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Country Wit, Feb. 2, Oct. 16, 1704. 

Cutter of Coleman Street, Oct. 5, 1702. 

Cymbeline, Sept. 24, Oct. 7, 1702. 

Devil of a Wife, June 30, Aug. 17, 1704. 

Dioclesian, Nov. 21, Dec. 4, 1700; Oct. 17, 1702; May 23, 1705. 

Don Carlos, Sept. 27, 1703; Feb. 18, 1704. - 

Don Quixote, Aug. 9, 1704; Apr. 30, 1705. 

Don Sebastian, Mar. 10, 1705. 

Dorastus and Fawnia, Aug. 23, 1703, n. 40. 

Double Dealer, Nov. 29, 1703. 

Duke and No Duke, Feb. 12, 15, 22, 1704. 

Emperor of the Moon, Sept. 18, 1702; Apr. 19, Oct. 18, Nov. 25, Dec. 27, 31, 
1703; Feb. 7, July 26, Aug. 11, Oct. 13, Dec. 20, 1704; Jan. 1, Apr. 13, 1705. 

Empress of Morocco, Aug. 23, 1701; Aug. 2, 15, Oct. 5, 1704. 

Evening’s Love, Apr. 21, June 9, 1705. 

Fair Example, Apr. 10, 1703; n. 45; Nov. 26, 1703. 

Fair Penitent, June 8, 1703. 

Fairy Queen, Feb. 1, 1703. 

Farewell Folly, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, Feb. 7, 1705. 

Fatal Marriage, May 13, Oct. 16, 1703; Feb. 28, Apr. 3, June 29, 1704. 

Fond Husband, June 21, July 28, 1704. 

Fools Preferment, July 16, 1703. 

Friendship Improved, Dec. 7, 1702. 

Funeral, Jan. 24, 1702; May 28, 1703; n. 42; Nov. 1, Dec. 15, 1703. 

Gamester, Feb. 22, Apr. 27, May 23, 1705. 

Gibraltar, Feb. 16, 20, 1705. 

Greenwich Park, Apr. 22, 26, 1704; Mar. 1, 1705. 

Hamlet, Oct. 23, Nov. 13, 1703; Feb. 8, Apr. 6, Oct. 7, Nov. 4, 1704; Jan. 31, 
July 7, 1705; n. 101. 

Heir of Morocco, Aug. 9, 1704. 

1 Henry IV, Nov. 9, 25, 28, 1704: Jan. 5, 1705. 

Henry VIII, Nov. 23, 25, 1700; May 1, 1705. 

Humour of the Age, Mar. 1, 13, 1701; June 30, 1703. 

Humorous Lieutenant, Mar. 13, Apr. 1, 1704; Apr. 26, 1705. 

Ibrahim, Oct. 20, 1702; Jan. 8, Feb. 18, 1704. 

Ignoramus, July 10, 1704. 

Indian Emperor, Dec. 11, 1702; Apr. 14, June 9, 1705. 

Indian Queen, Jan. 11, 1701. 

Island Princess, Dec. 5, 1700; Jan. 2, 1701; Nov. 14, 1702; Jan. 1, 1703. 

Jeptha’s Rash Vow, Aug. 24, 1703; n. 40. 

Jovial Crew, Aug. 22, 1702; Mar. 18, 20, Apr. 17, Sept. 11, Oct. 2, Dec. 27, 1704. 

Judgment of Paris, Mar. 21, 1701; Dec. 29, 1702. 

Julius Caesar, Feb. 14, 1704. 

King and No King, June 15, 1704; Apr. 14, 1705. 

King Arthur, Feb. 1, Apr. 8, 1701. 
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King Lear, Oct. 30, 1702; Oct. 9, 27, Dec. 21, 1703; Nov. 15, 1704; July 13, 1705. 

Lancashire Witches, Dec. 22, 1702; Oct. 29, Dec. 1, 1703; Jan. 6, Feb. 11, Apr. 
18, Aug. 10, 1704. 

Libertine, June 11, 1701; Nov. 5, Dec. 22, 1703; May 1, 27, Sept. 22, 1704; Feb. 5, 
1705. 

Liberty Asserted, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 29, Mar. 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 16, 27, 1704. 

Like to Like, Mar. 15, 1701. 

Like Master Like Man, Jan. 25, 1705. 

London Cuckolds, Oct. 29, 1700; Aug. 20, 1702; Aug. 4, Sept. 29, Oct. 30, 1704. 

Love and Danger, Nov. 6, 8, 17, 1703. 

Love at a Loss, Nov. 23, 1700. 

Love at First Sight, Mar. 25, 1704. 

Love for Love, Apr. 26, June 1, 1704; June 25, 27, 29, 1705. 

Love the Leveller, Jan. 26, 27, 1704. 

Love Makes a Man, Dec. 9, 12, 13, 14, 18, 1700; Jan. 15, 1701; n. 15; June 13, 
1701; Oct. 26, 1702; Oct. 6, Nov. 16, Dec. 17, 1703; Feb. 2, Mar. 4, Oct. 11, 
Dec. 19, 1704. 

Love’s Contrivance, June 4, 5, 7, 14, 22, July 7, Oct. 20, 1703; Jan. 21, Feb. 16, 
Mar. 28, Apr. 28, July 5, 1704. 

Love’s Last Shift, May 30, 1701; June 18, Oct. 26, Dec. 9, 1703; Jan. 11, Apr. 1, 
1704; Apr. 30, 1705. 

Loves of Ergasto, Apr. 9, 24, 1705. 

Loyal Subject, July 25, 27, 1705. 

Lying Lover, Dec. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 1703. 

Macbeth, Nov. 21, 1702; June 17, Nov. 27, 1703; Jan. 1, 25, Feb. 29, Apr. 25, 
June 27, Dec. 2, 29, 1704; Apr. 17, 1705. 

Madam Fickle, July 24, 1704. 

Maid in the Mill, Apr. 28, July 27, 1704. 

Maid’s Tragedy, Feb. 3, 4, 15, 1704. 

Man of Mode, Apr. 8, 1704; Jan. 9, Feb. 9, June 4, 1705. 

Marriage a la Mode, Nov. 29, 1700; Feb. 1, 11, 1703. 

Marriage Hater Match’d, Dec. 28, 1700; June 23, 1704. 

Marry, or Do Worse, Nov. 1, 1703. 

Mars and Venus, Jan. 29, Feb. 17, June 30, 1704; Apr. 25, 1705. 

Match in Newgate, or The Vintner Trick’d, see The Revenge. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Apr. 24, May 18, 1704; Apr. 23, 1705. 

Metamorphosis, Aug. 2, Oct. 2, 1704. : 

Miser, June 5, Aug. 16, 1704. 

Mithridates, Oct. 14, Nov. 30, 1704. 

Northern Lass, Nov. 8, 9, 10, 13, 24, Dec. 26, 1704; Jan. 12, Feb. 3, 10, June 26, 
1705. : 

Oedipus, June 22, 1702; Feb. 8, 1704; Jan. 11, Feb. 14, 1705. 

Old Batchelor, n. 2; Mar. 25, 1701; Nov. 19, 1702; July 7, Oct. 13, Nov. 18, 1703; 
Sept. 26, Oct. 26, 1704; Jan. 15, 1705. 

Old Mode and the New, Mar. 11, 13, 1703. 

Oroonoko, July 7, 1702; Jan. 2, Apr. 27, June 19, Oct. 21, Nov. 15, 1703; Jan. 7, 
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Apr. 27, June 7, Sept. 30, Oct. 25, 1704. 

Orphan, July 7, 1704; July 26, 1705. 

Othello, Feb. 19, Apr. 27, 1704; Mar. 3, June 2, 1705. 

Pilgrim, Oct. 19, Nov. 19, 1700; July 3, Oct. 8, 14, Nov. 11, Dec. 16, 1703; Jan. 
14, Mar. 23, Nov. 3, 1704. 

Plain Dealer, Nov. 27, 1700; Jan. 23, 1701; Oct. 31, 1702; Nov. 12, 1703; Feb. 
25, Nov. 27, 1704; Feb. 6, 24, 1705. 

Psyche, June 9, 1704. 

Quacks, Mar. 29, Apr. 9, 10, 19, May 31, June 28, July 10, 1705. 

Rehearsal, Nov. 21, Dec. 1, 1704; Jan. 4, Feb. 2, 1705. 

Relapse, Jan. 9, 1701; Nov. 13, 1702; May 15, 18, July 1, Oct. 22, Nov. 23, 1703; 
Feb. 26, Mar. 24, July 18, 1705. 

Revenge, Aug. 1, 1704. 

Richard III, Apr. 4, 1704; n. 91. 

Rival Queens, Feb. 20, 22, Apr. 5, 1701; June 1, 1703; June 13, 1704. 

Rover, Feb. 18, Oct. 15, Nov. 9, 1703; Jan. 12, Feb. 9, Oct. 21, Dec. 5, 1704; Jan. 
17, 1705. 

Royal Merchant, or Beggars Bush, June 12, 19, 30, 1705. 

Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Dec. 6, 1700; Mar. 24, 1701; Oct. 16, 1702; Nov. 
29, 1703; Feb. 19, 1704; June 8, 15, 1705. 

Sauny the Scot, July 5, Oct. 20, 1704. 

School-Boy, or The Comical Rivals, Apr. 30, July 7, 1703; Feb. 16, Mar. 28, Oct. 
4, Dec. 4, 1704. 

Scornful Lady, Dec. 10, 1702; Feb. 11, 1703; Feb. 11, Mar. 18, 1704; May 28, 
1705. 

Sea Voyage, June 9, 1702. 

Secret Love, July 11, Sept. 19, Nov. 6, 1704; Feb. 8, 9, 17, Mar. 10, July 1, 1705. 

She Wou’d and She Wou’d Not, Nov. 26, 1702. 

She Wou’d if She Cou’d, Apr. 22, 1704; Mar. 15, 19, July 5, 1705. 

Silent Woman, Dec. 21, 1700; June 5, 1701; Oct. 11, Dec. 13, 1703; Feb. 14, Oct. 
23, 1704. 

Sir Courtly Nice, Sept. 21, Oct. 30, 1703; Feb. 4, Oct. 24, 1704; Jan. 6, Mar. 3, 
July 27, 1705S. 

Sir Harry Wildair, May 2, 3, 28, 1701. 

Sir Martin Mar-all, Aug. 18, Oct. 4, Dec. 4, 1704. 

Sir Solomon Single, Feb. 28, Mar. 21, 23, 28, Apr. 4, 17, 1704; June 14, 1705. 

Soldier’s Fortune, May 28, 29, 1705. 

Sophonisba, Nov. 3, 1704. 

Spanish Fryar, Nov. 4, 1703; Mar. 30, Apr. 29, June 24, Oct. 18, Nov. 16, Dec. 
18, 1704; Feb. 12, May 22, 1705. 

Spanish Wives, July 14, 1703. 

Squire of Alsatia, Dec. 29, 30, 1703; Jan. 3, 5, 10, 17, Feb. 1, 9, 17, Mar. 2, 27, 
Apr. 19, July 1, Sept. 13, Nov. 14, 1704; Jan. 3, Apr. 16, 1705. 

Squire Trelooby, Mar. 30, May 23, June 6, 1704. 

Stage Coach, Feb. 2, Apr. 29, Oct. 16, 1704. 

Stolen Heiress, Dec. 31, 1702. 
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Sullen Lovers, Oct. 5, 1703. 

Tamerlane, n. 20; Apr. 6, 1704; Jan. 13, 1705. 

Taming of a Shrew, see Sauny the Scot. 

Tempest, Jan. 1, Feb. 7, Mar. 4, 1701; Oct. 13, 1702; June 19, 1704. 

Tender Husband, Apr. 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, May 19, June 23, 1705. 

Theodosius, June 5, 1703; Feb. 5, 1704. 

Timon of Athens, Jan. 17, 1701; May 24, July 5, Dec. 11, 1703; Jan. 27, Feb 21, 
Dec. 6, 1704; Jan. 26, 1705. 

Titus Andronicus, Aug. 23, Sept. 16, Nov. 17, 1704. 

Traytor, Oct. 19, 1703; Oct. 10, 1704. 

Tunbridge Walks, Jan. 22, Feb. 12, June 16, July 6, Oct. 7, 25, Nov. 22, Dec. 
28, 1703; Jan. 28, Feb. 26, May 19, Sept. 14, 1704; Feb. 15, May 24, 1705. 

Twin Rivals, Dec. 14, 15, 1702. 

Unfortunate Couple, Aug. 17, 1704. 

Unhappy Favourite, Jan. 9, Nov. 2, Dec. 10, 1703; Feb. 12, May 18, Sept. 23, 
Nov. 1, 1704; May 15, 1705. 

Unhappy Penitent, Feb. 4, 1701. 

Valentinian, Feb. 3, 1704. 

Venice Preserv’d, Jan. 18, 1701; Nov. 20, 1703; Jan. 15, 29, Nov. 11, 1704; Apr. 
28, 1705. 

Vice Reclaim’d, June 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 1703. 

Villain, Nov. 9, 1702; June 14, 1703; July 4, 1704. 

Virgin Prophetess, May 12, 15, 19, 20, 1701. 

Virtue Betray’d, Apr. 23, June 9, Oct. 12, 1703; Jan. 13, 1704. 

Virtuoso, Mar. 31, 1705. 

Virtuous Wife, June 18, 20, 22, 1705. 

Volpone, Dec. 27, 1700; Mar. 18, June 19, 1701; May 21, 25, June 12, Nov. 3, 
24, 1703; Feb. 23, June 17, Nov. 29, 1704; June 5, 1705. 

Wit of a Woman, June 24, Aug. 17, 1704. 

Woman Captain, Oct. 25, 1703; Feb. 23, 1704. 

Young Coquet, June 16, 28, 1705. 
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SCHILLER ALS SPRECHER 
VON Ericu FUNKE 


IR sind heute in der Lage, die Stimmen der bedeutenden Manner 

unserer Zeit auf Sprechplatte und Film der Nachwelt iiberliefern 
zu kénnen, doch die Stimmen der grofen Geister friiherer Zeitalter sind 
fiir immer mit dem letzten Atemzug ihrer Triger verstummt. So wenig 
die Nachwelt dem Mimen Krinze flicht, weil es ihr unméglich ist, sich 
noch von seiner Darstellung hinreiSfen zu lassen, ebensowenig wird sie be- 
wundernd oder geriihrt der lebendigen Rede des grofien Dichters lauschen 
kénnen, der selbst ins Grab gesunken nur noch in seinen Werken lebi. 

Es liegt in der menschlichen Natur begriindet, den “Helden” von 
Angesicht zu sehen und zu héren, um irgendwie dem Geheimnis seines 
Wirkens naiher zu kommen. Dies gilt sowohl von der niedrigen Neugier 
der Masse, die das Theater fiillt, in dem ein Moviestar in persona auftritt, 
oder die ein paar nichtssagende Worte des ‘“‘Champs”’ nach dem “‘Match” 
iiber das Radio héren will, wie von der lebendigen Anteilnahme des 
gebildeten Publikums an dem Vortragsabend eines bedeutenden Schrift- 
stellers, der aus eigenen Werken vorliest, oder der tieferen Genugtuung 
der wenigen Bevorzugten, die seines persénlichen Umgangs teilhaft 
werden und ihn in seiner Menschlichkeit unmittelbarer zu erkennen 
vermégen. 

Nicht immer entspricht das Bild, das wir uns aus der Ferne von dem 
Dichter machen, der Wirklichkeit; wir finden wenigstens viele Ziige, 
die in der Nahe anders sind oder gar enttiuschen, und doch sind sie Teil 
seiner Persénlichkeit, die wir in Betracht ziehen miissen, um die Ganzheit 
seines Wesens zu erfassen. 

Unter den deutschen Dichtern ist Schiller der wortgewaltigste, d.h. 
der hohe Flug seines Denkens verbindet sich mit einer Sprache von hin- 
reiSender Beredtsamkeit. Er ist im eigentlichen Sinne der grofe Redner 
unter den Dichtern seines Vaterlandes. Wie anders aber gibt sich 
Schiller im taglichen Umgang. Es ware grundfalsch, von seinem gedruck- 
ten Wort auf einen brausenden, begeisterten Sprecher zu schlieSen, 
der seine Umgebung durch die Macht seiner Rede zu seinen Ideen em- 
porzureiBen vermochte. Wie sehr er auch bestrebt war, seine sittlichen 
Grundsitze auch im Umgang mit seinen Freunden zur Geltung zu 
bringen, besa er weder die Stimme noch die rednerische Gewandtheit, 
sie eindrucksvoll vorzutragen, und mancher Fremde, der sich nach 
Schillers Jugenddramen das Bild eines hinreiSenden Redners von dem 
Verfasser gemacht hatte, sah sich bei der persénlichen Begegnung einem 
scheuen und wortkargen Menschen gegeniiber. 
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182 Schiller als Sprecher 


Obgleich uns diese Tatsachen im Ganzen bekannt sind, mag es doch 
der Miihe wert sein, das Bild Schillers als Sprecher im einzelnen aus- 
zumalen, um eine klarere Vorstellung seiner lebendigen Persénlichkeit 
zu gewinnen. 

Das Aufere des Dichters ist uns in geniigend zahlreichen Bildern und 
Zeichnungen und besonders in Dannekers prachtiger Marmorbiiste 
aufbewahrt, auch liegen uns einige anschauliche Beschreibungen seiner 
Gestalt und seiner Bewegungen, besonders aus seinen jiingeren Jahren 
vor, die unserer Einbildungskraft wirksam zu Hilfe kommen. 

Sein Jugendfreund Scharffenstein berichtet, daf Schiller von gerader, 
langer Statur war, lang gespalten und langarmig, seine Brust war heraus 
und gewilbt, sein Hals sehr lang. Seine Stirne war breit, die Nase diinn, 
knorpelig, weif von Farbe, in einem merklich scharfen Winkel hervor- 
springend, sehr gebogen auf Papageienart und sehr spitzig. Die Augen- 
brauen waren rot, umgebogen, nahe iiber den tiefliegenden dunkelgrauen 
Augen und inklinierten sich bei der Nasenwurzel nahe zusammen. Die 
Partie hatte sehr viel Ausdruck. Die Lippen waren diinn, die untere 
ragte von Natur hervor, schien aber, wenn Schiller mit Gefiihl sprach, 
als wenn die Begeisterung ihr diese Richtung gegeben hatte und driickte 
sehr viel Energie aus. Das Kinn war stark, die Wangen blaf, eher einge- 
fallen als voll und ziemlich mit Sommersprossen besit. Die Augenlider 
waren meistens entziindet, das buschige Haupthaar war rot von der 
dunkeln Art. Der ganze Kopf, der eher geistermafig als mannlich war, 
hatte viel Bedeutendes, Energisches auch in der Ruhe.' 

Nach Géritz war die Haltung seines Ké6rpers, seine ungestalten 
FiiSe (was man in Tiibingen Weinstiihlchen nannte) und die sonderbare 
Bewegung seines Kopfes sehr unangenehm. In seiner Kleidung hatte er 
nicht nur keinen Geschmack sondern handelte so sehr gegen alle Regeln 
desselben, daZ er meist wunderlich angezogen war, besonders wenn er 
sich putzen wollte. Ein blauer Frack, ein rotes Halstuch, gelbe Bein- 
kleider und dunkle Striimpfe gaben dann wohl seiner ganzen Figur, 
besonders durch die zusammenstofenden Knie und auswartsgebogenen 
FiiSe, etwas Bizarres. Ebenso findet Géritz seine Verbeugungen gegen 
Fremde.? 

Friedericke Brun berichtet aus Jena am 9. Juni 1795: 


Schiller, etwas auf Stelzen, ganz wie ich ihn mir gedacht. Schwiche der ab- 
genutzten Organe und hervorblitzende Kraft des Genies. Nichts Liebe, noch viel 
weniger Zutrauen Erweckendes. Schénes Ebenmaf und Adel der festen Teile 


' Schillers Gespriche. Berichte seiner Zeitgenossen iiber ihn—herausgegeben von Julius 
Petersen (Leipzig, 1911), No. 30. (Unten als S.G. zitiert.) 
2 $.G., 168. 
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des Gesichts, lebhafter, doch unsteter und nicht freier Blick der Augen. Ange- 
nommener Gang, hohle Stimme. Er war halb krank, iibrigens sehr verbindlich.* 


Seine Schwagerin Karoline nennt sein Haar lang und fein und ins 
Rétliche fallend, seine Hautfarbe weif, und das Rot der Wangen zart. 
Sein Licheln findet sie sehr anmutig, wenn es ganz aus der Seele kam 
und in seinem lauten Lachen, das sich verbergen zu wollen schien, lag 
etwas rein Kindliches.‘ Wie sie berichtet auch Streicher von Schillers 
sensibler Natur, die sich darin verriet, daG er leicht errétete.5 

Schillers Stimme war heiser und im ganzen nicht angenehm. Scharffen- 
stein bezeichnte sie als kreischend; er habe sie ebenso wenig beherrschen 
kénnen als den Affekt seiner Gesichtsziige.* Zu Danneker bemerkt er 
beziiglich Schillers Art zu sprechen: “Es war zu affektvoll, um schén 
zu sein, auch war seine Stimme abwechselnd hohl und kreischend.’”” 

Ein junger Theologe, der den Dichter 1792 in Jena aufsuchte, hért auf 
sein Klopfen an Schillers Tiir eine schwache, unminnliche, fast quikende 
Stimme das “Herein” rufen. 

Kann das Schillers Stimme sein? Mit dieser Frage stand ich ein paar Augenblicke 
zweifelhaft da. Ich klopfte noch einmal an; dieselbe Stimme . . . “Wer sind Sie?” 
fragte er mit eben der Stimme, die das Herein! gesprochen hatte.* 


Nach Goritz war Schillers Stimme im freundlichen Gespriach angenehm 
und, eine gewisse Heiserkeit ausgenommen, wohlklingend. Er glaubt 
jedoch, da iibermaSiges Tabaknehmen seiner Stimme geschadet habe.’ 
Zweifellos hat Schillers Lungenkrankheit spd&ter auch stark auf seine 
Stimme gewirkt. 

Johannes Falk schreibt am 16. Juni 1792 in dem Bericht seiner Reise 
nach Jena und Weimar, daf Schiller sehr leise, aber schén und unge- 
kiinstelt spreche.’® 

Auch spiter—in Weimar—-wurde im Hause Schillers, der Hofsitte 
gemaf, sehr leise gesprochen, wie wieder Gritz in seinen Erinnerungen 
mitteilt. Am Weimarischen Hofe war es zur damaligen Zeit Mode, so 
leise zu sprechen, da der Ungeiibte den Redenden nicht verstehen 
konnte. Lautes Reden gehérte deshalb auch im Schillerschen Hause zu 
den Zeichen einer schlechten Erziehung." 

Schillers Sprache scheint sich in seinen letzten Lebensjahren aus- 
geglichen zu haben und angenehmer geworden zu sein. So rihmt 


5 Tbid., 244. ‘ Ibid., 176. 5 Tbid., 33. § Ibid., 30. 7 [bid., 219. 

5 Tbid., 185. ® Tbid., 168. 

10 Schillers Persénlichkeit. Urtheile der Zeitgenossen und Dokumente gesammelt von Max 
Hecker (erster Theil, Weimar, 1904), Julius Petersen (zweiter Theil, Weimar, 1908; 
dritter Theil, Weimar, 1904); rm, 192 a—(unten als S.P. zitiert.) 

" Tbid., 11, 182 (p. 232). 
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184 Schiller als Sprecher 


Stephan Schiitze im September 1804 seine sanfte Sprechweise.” Die 
Stimme des schwerkranken und sterbenden Dichters wird von dem 
getreuen jiingeren Vof als matt (Februar 1805)" und hohl (24. April bis 
8. Mai 1805)"* bezeichnet. 

Sein Leben lang hat Schiller den Dialekt seiner Heimat gesprochen. 
“‘Etwas vom schwiabischen Dialekt hat er immer beibehalten,’”’ bemerkt 
Karoline.* Eine Reihe késtlicher Schwiabeleien des Dichters sind uns in 
den Aufzeichnungen seiner Zeitgenossen aufbewahrt. So erzihlt Vater 
Schiller, wie das Séhnchen, das den Neckarflu® gesehen, nun jedes 
Bachlein ein ‘‘Neckarle” genannt habe.”* Eine Nichte der Wirtsleute 
Hunzinger erinnert sich noch im spiten Alter, daf der Dichter, dem der 
Pfilzer Wein trefflich mundete, hiufig die Worte “E feins Weinle”’ 
gebraucht habe.” Louise Pistorious, die jiingere Schwester Margarete 
Schwans, erzihlt, wie die Gattin des Schauspielers Beck ihn einst fragte, 
ob ihm nicht die Gedanken ausgingen, wenn er so die ganze Nacht 
dichtete, worauf Schiller, der damals noch ganz den breiten schwabischen 
Dialekt gesprochen habe, antwortete: “Das ischt nit anders, aber 
schauns, wenn die Gedanken ausgehen, da mal ich Réssel.”"* In Mann- 
heim war es auch, wo ihm der Dialekt den bésen Streich bei der Vorle- 
sung des Fiesko spielte. 

Spater scheint er sich fiir die Mannheimer Schauspielerin Katherine 
Baumann interessiert zu haben. Als er sie—so erzihlte sie im hohen 
Alter dem Regisseur Diiringer—nach einer Vorstellung von Kabale und 
Liebe (am 18. Januar 1785) nach Hause begleitete, steckte er ihr ein 
kleines Paickchen, das sein Miniaturbild enthielt, in die Hand. Sie 
fragte ihn, was sie damit solle, und Schiller antwortete auf gut schwi- 
bisch und verlegen: ‘“‘Hm! Ja sehen Sie, i bin a kurioser Kauz, das kann 
i Ihne nit sage ”!® 

Von ihrer UrgroSmutter Fleischer, geb. Heun, erfahrt Marie Kérner, 
daf Schiller bei einer Vorlesung des Don Carlos mit verteilten Rollen, die 
wahrscheinlich bei Kérners (in Dresden) stattgefunden habe, den Posa 
auffallend schwabisch und schlecht vorgelesen habe, und “er soll so 
geleiert haben.’”° 

Als sich Férster in Jena die Erstausgabe der Rauber von dem Dichter 
leihen will, antwortet dieser: ““Beschter Freund, Sie miisse von keinemi 
Autor eines seiner Werke leihen wollen.” 

Rechlin, der ein Kollegium bei Schiller hérte, findet seinen Dialekt 
unausstehlich.” 

Auch in der Weimarer Zeit bleibt er dem Heimatsdialekt treu, wie 


2 S.G , 444, 18 Tbid., 459. 4 Tbid., 469. 1 Thid., 169 (p. 190). 
16 Tbid., 1. SP, t, 91. 18 $.G., 72. 19 Tbid., 87. 
20 Tbid., 105. %1 Thid., 188. 22 Thid., 186. 
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besonders aus der ergétzlichen und mit phonetischer Treue gegebenen 
Schilderung des Schauspielers Genast hervorgeht, dem wir auch wert- 
volle Mitteilungen iiber Goethes Sprechform verdanken.* 

Genasts begabter Kollege Vohs war kein Freund vom Rollenlernen, 
ein Ubelstand, der sich zu Goethes Arger nicht nur bei den Proben, 
sondern auch bei den Auffiihrungen geltend machte. Das geschah auch 
bei einer Auffiihrung des Macbeth in der Schillerschen Ubertragung, 
in der Vohs die Hauptrolle spielte. Schon bei den Proben hatte Vohs’ 
Gedichtnis klaglich versagt. Bei der Hauptprobe, der Goethe, Schiller 
und Meyer beiwohnten, rief Goethe wiitend: ‘““Der Mann kann ja kein 
Wort von seiner Rolle.” 

Bei der Vorstellung, die am nichsten Tag (den 14. Mai 1800) statt- 
fand, hatte sich die Textkenntnis des Hauptdarstellers offenbar nicht 
gebessert. 


Der Beifall steigerte sich von Akt zu Akt, und namentlich war es Vohs, der 
das Publikum enthusiasmierte. Nach dem zweiten Akt kam Schiller auf die 
Biihne und fragte in seinem herzigen schwabischen Dialekt: “Wo ischt der Vohs?”’ 
Dieser trat ihm mit etwas verlegener Miene und gesenktem Kopf entgegen: 
Schiller umarmte ihn und sagte: “Nein, Vohs! ich mu& Ihne sage: Meischterhaft! 
meischterhaft! Aber nun ziehe Sie sich zum dritte Akt um . . . Dann wandte sich 
Schiller mit den Worten zu mir: “Sehe Sie, Genascht, wir habbe recht gehabt! 
Er hat zwar ganz andere Vers gesproche, als ich sie geschriebe hab, aber er ischt 
trefflich!”’"™ 


Es ist nur natiirlich, daf der Dialekt im Gespriich weniger auffiel als 
beim Vorlesen oder Vortragen der Dichtung.* 

In seiner eigenen Dichtung gebraucht Schiller Dialektformen in seiner 
Jugend unbekiimmert ;* spiter vermeidet er sie nach Méglichkeit und 
findet sie auch in den Werken anderer Dichter stérend. So dufert er sich 
zu Goethe (28. Februar 1805), dafSi er Hebels Sonntagsfriihe in einer 
“reinen und hochdeutschen Dichtersprache” lesen méchte, “weil die 
Mundart, wenigstens beim Lesen, immer etwas Stérendes hat.’”?” 

Die Sprechmelodie Schillers, soweit sie sich in seinen Werken aus- 
driickt, wiirde nach Sievers dem siiddeutschen Typus mit Umlegstimme 
angehéren.”* 


*3 Funke “Goethe und die gesprochene Sprache,” Germanic Review, x1v, No. 2 (April 
1939). 

% $.G., 293 (Weimar, 13 und 14 Mai 1800). % §.P., m1, 343. 

% J. Minor, Ein Handbuch neuhochdeutscher Metrik, 2. Aufl. (StraBburg, 1893), p. 398. 
(Vgl. auch Hilmer, The Rime in Schiller’s Poems, Thesis, University of Illinois [Cincinnati, 
1911], pp. 12 and 65 ff.) 

37 Hermann Michel, “Schillers Ansichten iiber die Sprache,” Euphorion, xm (1905), 31. 

% Ed. Sievers, Uber Sprachmelodisches in der deutschen Dichtung, Rhythmisch—melodische 
Studien (Heidelberg, 1912). 
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Sehr bezeichnend driickt sich Schillers Wesen im Gesprich aus. Seine 
Bescheidenheit, die fast an Scheu grenzt, besonders Fremden gegeniiber, 
seine edle Menschlichkeit und Gedankentiefe, sein Bestreben andere zu 
seinen sittlichen Anschauungen emporzuziehen, treten dabei deutlich zu 
Tage. Die Urteile tiber seine Art, sich im Gespriich zu geben, sind oft sehr 
gegensatzlich, je nachdem der Berichterstatter Schiller zum ersten Ma! 
gegeniibertrat oder ihn in gréferem Kreise beobachtete, in dem sich der 
Dichter offenbar nicht zu Hause fiihlte, oder ob er zu Schillers vertrautem 
Freundeskreise gehérte, in dem dieser sich keinen Zwang auflegte und fei 
iiber alles sprach, das ihn interessierte. Zuweilen dauerte es eine Weile, 
bis er auftaute, um dann umso mehr die Herzen seiner Zuhérer zu ge- 
winnen. 

So erzihlte Minna Stock nach vielen Jahren lachend, wie die Leipziger 
Freunde von dem schiichternen Betragen Schillers, den sie sich weit 
wilder, etwa wie den leibhaftigen Karl Moor vorgestellt hatten, férmlich 
betroffen worden seien. Als er aber warm wurde und aus iiberstrémendem 
Herzen seinen Dank aussprach, da wurde ihnen der Gast bald lieb und 
vertraut.”® 7 

Sehr enttauscht ist Baggesen von Schillers Kalte und Teilnahmlosig- 
keit in der Gesellschaft, wie aus seiner Tagebucheintragung (Jena, 5. 
August 1790) hervorgeht. Er bezeichnet Schiller als einen feuerspeienden 
Berg, dessen Gipfel mit Schnee bedeckt ist. Er scheint ihm kalt zu sein, 
auch sein Betragen selbst gegen seine vertrautesten Freunde, am aller- 
meisten gegen seine Frau nennt er kalt. In der Gesellschaft sei er ganz 
und gar nicht witzig, sondern meistens stumm. Nie habe man ihm einen 
guten Einfall abgelockt, nie sei ein bon-mot iiber seine Lippen gekommen. 
Bisweilen, aber iuferst selten, werde er geriihrt und dann seier riihrend 
bis zu Trinen allen denen, die ihn umgeben. Seiner Frau oder irgend 
einem seiner Freunde sage er nie etwas Liebes, sein Ton mit ihr sei 
trocken, hart, kalt, gleichgiiltig, verdrieSlich. Im Schreiben aber sei er 
ganz anders und in allen seinen Briefen sei Geist und Herz.*° 

Zu den negativen Beurteilern des Schillerschen Gespriches gehért 
auch Géritz, der schon 1792 glaubt, da Schiller die Fahigkeit verloren 
habe, sich mit anderen als ganz intimen Freunden auch nur zu unter- 
halten. Die Basis des Umgangs fiir den Eingeweihten sei aber ganz ein- 
fach: Natur und Wahrheit." 

Ahnlich aufert sich von Funk in einem Brief an Kérner (6. Juni 1793) 
—es scheint, daf§ Schillers Krankheit ihn in diesen Jahren gelegentlich 
noch scheuer und einsilbiger gemacht hat— “Schiller hat mir diesmal 


2° Karl Berger, Schiller—Sein Leben und seine Werke, erster Band (Miinchen, 1905); 
zweiter Band (Miinchen, 1909), 1, 770 (Anm. zu S. 243). 
 S.P., 11, 164. 3 S.G., 184. 
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nicht gefallen . . . in seinem ganzen Wesen ist eine Verainderung wahr- 
zunehmen. Den warmen Antheil, den ich ihn sonst an allen Dingen 
nehmen sah, vermifte ich bei ihm. Politik allein interessiert ihn.’ 

Wie Baggesen war auch Schelling von Schillers Gesprich aufs stirkste 
enttauscht, wie wir aus einem Brief an seine Eltern (Jena, 24. April 1796) 
schlieSen kénnen. Er schreibt, er habe Schiller gesehen und viel mit 
ihm gesprochen; aber lange kénne er es bei ihm nicht aushalten. Es sei 
erstaunend, wie dieser beriihmte Schriftsteller im Sprechen so furchtsam 
sein kénne. Er sei bléde und schliige die Augen unter. Seine Furcht- 
samkeit mache den, der mit ihm spriche, noch furchtsamer. Derselbe 
Mann, der, wenn er schreibt, mit der Sprache despotisch schaltet und 
waltet, sei, indem es spricht, oft um das geringste Wort verlegen und 
miisse zu einem franzésischen seine Zuflucht nehmen, wenn das deutsche 
ausbleibt .... 

“Tch weif nicht, ob dies nur bei der ersten Zusammenkunft der Fall 
ist. Ware dies nicht, so ist mir ein Blatt von Schiller, dem Schriftsteller, 
lieber als eine stundenlange Unterhaltung mit Schiller dem miindlichen 
Belehrer.” 

Schiller kénne nichts Uninteressantes sagen, aber was er sagt, scheine 
ihn Anstrengung zu kosten. Man scheue sich, ihn in diesen Zustand zu 
versetzen. Man werde nicht froh in seinem Umgang.* 

Im Gegensatz zu diesen absprechenden Urteilen stehen die Berichte 
der naheren Freunde, denen der Dichter den ganzen Reichtum seines 
Fiihlens und Denkens im vertrauten Umgang offenbarte. 

Streicher gibt eine anschauliche Schilderung seines jugendlichen 
Freundes, den im Gesprich zu beobachten er in der Karlsschule und 
auf der Flucht reichlich Gelegenheit hatte: 


Wie jeder Leser eines Buches sich von dem Autor desselben ein Bild seiner 
Person, Haltung, seiner Sprache vormalt, so konnte es wohl nicht anders sein, 
da& man sich in dem VerfafSer der Rauber einen heftigen jungen Mann dachte, 
dessen Auferes schon den tief empfindenden Dichter ankiindigte, bei welchem 
aber die Fiille der Gedanken, das Feuer seiner Ausbriiche, seine Ansichten der 
WeltverhaltniBe alle Augenblick in Ungebundenheit ausschweifen miiBe. 

Aber wie angenehm wurde diese vorgefafte Meinung zerstreut! Das seelen- 
vollste, anspruchloseste Gesicht laichelte dem Kommenden entgegen. Die 
schmeichelhafte Anrede wurde nur ablehnend, mit der einnehmendsten Be- 
scheidenheit erwidert. Im Gespriich nicht ein Wort, welches das zarteste Gefiihl 
hatte beleidigen kénnen. 


Streicher betont dann die besondere Kunst, mit der Schiller die 
verschiedenen Materien aneinanderzukniipfen, sie so zu reihen wufte, 
da eine aus der anderen sich zu entwickeln schien, und er findet darin 


2 S5,P., 11, 193a (p. 297), % §.G., 253. 
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Obgleich uns diese Tatsachen im Ganzen bekannt sind, mag es doch 
der Miihe wert sein, das Bild Schillers als Sprecher im einzelnen aus- 
zumalen, um eine klarere Vorstellung seiner lebendigen Persénlichkeit 
zu gewinnen. 

Das Aufere des Dichters ist uns in geniigend zahlreichen Bildern und 
Zeichnungen und besonders in Dannekers prichtiger Marmorbiiste 
aufbewahrt, auch liegen uns einige anschauliche Beschreibungen seiner 
Gestalt und seiner Bewegungen, besonders aus seinen jiingeren Jahren 
vor, die unserer Einbildungskraft wirksam zu Hilfe kommen. 

Sein Jugendfreund Scharffenstein berichtet, da Schiller von gerader, 
langer Statur war, lang gespalten und langarmig, seine Brust war heraus 
und gewilbt, sein Hals sehr lang. Seine Stirne war breit, die Nase diinn, 
knorpelig, wei von Farbe, in einem merklich scharfen Winkel hervor- 
springend, sehr gebogen auf Papageienart und sehr spitzig. Die Augen- 
brauen waren rot, umgebogen, nahe tiber den tiefliegenden dunkelgrauen 
Augen und inklinierten sich bei der Nasenwurzel nahe zusammen. Die 
Partie hatte sehr viel Ausdruck. Die Lippen waren diinn, die untere 
ragte von Natur hervor, schien aber, wenn Schiller mit Gefiihl sprach, 
als wenn die Begeisterung ihr diese Richtung gegeben hatte und driickte 
sehr viel Energie aus. Das Kinn war stark, die Wangen bla®, eher einge- 
fallen als voll und ziemlich mit Sommersprossen besit. Die Augenlider 
waren meistens entziindet, das buschige Haupthaar war rot von der 
dunkeln Art. Der ganze Kopf, der eher geistermaSig als mannlich war, 
hatte viel Bedeutendes, Energisches auch in der Ruhe.' 

Nach Goritz war die Haltung seines Kérpers, seine ungestalten 
FiiSe (was man in Tiibingen Weinstiihlchen nannte) und die sonderbare 
Bewegung seines Kopfes sehr unangenehm. In seiner Kleidung hatte er 
nicht nur keinen Geschmack sondern handelte so sehr gegen alle Regeln 
desselben, da er meist wunderlich angezogen war, besonders wenn er 
sich putzen wollte. Ein blauer Frack, ein rotes Halstuch, gelbe Bein- 
kleider und dunkle Striimpfe gaben dann wohl seiner ganzen Figur, 
besonders durch die zusammenstofenden Knie und auswirtsgebogenen 
FiiSe, etwas Bizarres. Ebenso findet Géritz seine Verbeugungen gegen 
Fremde.? 

Friedericke Brun berichtet aus Jena am 9. Juni 1795: 


Schiller, etwas auf Stelzen, ganz wie ich ihn mir gedacht. Schwiche der ab- 
genutzten Organe und hervorblitzende Kraft des Genies. Nichts Liebe, noch viel 
weniger Zutrauen Erweckendes. Schénes Ebenmaf und Adel der festen Teile 


' Schillers Gesprache. Berichte seiner Zeitgenossen tiber ihn—herausgegeben von Julius 
Petersen (Leipzig, 1911), No. 30. (Unten als S.G. zitiert.) 
2 S.G., 168. 
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des Gesichts, lebhafter, doch unsteter und nicht freier Blick der Augen. Ange- 
nommener Gang, hohle Stimme. Er war halb krank, iibrigens sehr verbindlich.* 


Seine Schwiagerin Karoline nennt sein Haar lang und fein und ins 
Rétliche fallend, seine Hautfarbe wei, und das Rot der Wangen zart. 
Sein Licheln findet sie sehr anmutig, wenn es ganz aus der Seele kam 
und in seinem lauten Lachen, das sich verbergen zu wollen schien, lag 
etwas rein Kindliches.* Wie sie berichtet auch Streicher von Schillers 
sensibler Natur, die sich darin verriet, da& er leicht errdtete.* 

Schillers Stimme war heiser und im ganzen nicht angenehm. Scharffen- 
stein bezeichnte sie als kreischend; er habe sie ebenso wenig beherrschen 
kénnen als den Affekt seiner Gesichtsziige.© Zu Danneker bemerkt er 
beztiglich Schillers Art zu sprechen: “Es war zu affektvoll, um schén 
zu sein, auch war scine Stimme abwechselnd hohl und kreischend.’”” 

Ein junger Theologe, der den Dichter 1792 in Jena aufsuchte, hért auf 
sein Klopfen an Schillers Tiir eine schwache, unminnliche, fast quikende 
Stimme das “Herein” rufen. 

Kann das Schillers Stimme sein? Mit dieser Frage stand ich ein paar Augenblicke 
zweifelhaft da. Ich klopfte noch einmal an; dieselbe Stimme . . . “Wer sind Sie?” 
fragte er mit eben der Stimme, die das Herein! gesprochen hatte.*® 


Nach Géritz war Schillers Stimme im freundlichen Gesprach angenehm 
und, eine gewisse Heiserkeit ausgenommen, wohlklingend. Er glaubt 
jedoch, da tibermafiges Tabaknehmen seiner Stimme geschadet habe.* 
Zweifellos hat Schillers Lungenkrankheit spdter auch stark auf seine 
Stimme gewirkt. 

Johannes Falk schreibt am 16. Juni 1792 in dem Bericht seiner Reise 
nach Jena und Weimar, da Schiller sehr leise, aber schén und unge- 
kiinstelt spreche.’” 

Auch spiter—in Weimar—-wurde im Hause Schillers, der Hofsitte 
gema&G, sehr leise gesprochen, wie wieder Goritz in seinen Erinnerungen 
mitteilt. Am -Weimarischen Hofe war es zur damaligen Zeit Mode, so 
leise zu sprechen, daf& der Ungetibte den Redenden nicht verstehen 
konnte. Lautes Reden gehérte deshalb auch im Schillerschen Hause zu 
den Zeichen einer schlechten Erziehung." 

Schillers Sprache scheint sich in seinen letzten Lebensjahren aus- 
geglichen zu haben und angenehmer geworden zu sein. So riihmt 


3 Ibid., 244. ‘Ibid..176. —- * Thid., 33. * Ibid., 30. 7 [bid., 219. 

8 Ibid., 185. ® Tbid., 168. 

1° Schillers Persinlichkeit. Urtheile der Zeitgenossen und Dokumente gesammelt von Max 
Hecker (erster Theil, Weimar, 1904), Julius Petersen (zweiter Theil, Weimar, 1908; 
dritter Theil, Weimar, 1904); m1, 192 a—(unten als S.P. zitiert.) 

4 [bid., m1, 182 (p. 232). 
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Stephan Schiitze im September 1804 seine sanfte Sprechweise.” Die b 
Stimme des schwerkranken und sterbenden Dichters wird von dem S 
getreuen jiingeren Vof als matt (Februar 1805)" und hohl (24. April bis v 
8. Mai 1805)" bezeichnet. 


Sein Leben lang hat Schiller den Dialekt seiner Heimat gesprochen. 
“Etwas vom schwabischen Dialekt hat er immer beibehalten,”’ bemerkt 
Karoline.’ Eine Reihe késtlicher Schwabeleien des Dichters sind uns in 
den Aufzeichnungen seiner Zeitgenossen aufbewahrt. So erzihlt Vater . 
Schiller, wie das Séhnchen, das den Neckarflu% gesehen, nun jedes 
Bachlein ein ‘“Neckarle” genannt habe.”* Eine Nichte der Wirtsleute ; 
Hunzinger erinnert sich noch im spaten Alter, dai der Dichter,demder ff 
Pfalzer Wein trefflich mundete, hiaufig die Worte “E feins Weinle” 
gebraucht habe.’ Louise Pistorious, die jiingere Schwester Margarete ¢ 
Schwans, erzihlt, wie die Gattin des Schauspielers Beck ihn einst fragte, t 
ob ihm nicht die Gedanken ausgingen, wenn er so die ganze Nacht 
dichtete, worauf Schiller, der damals noch ganz den breiten schwabischen 
Dialekt gesprochen habe, antwortete: ‘Das ischt nit anders, aber 
schauns, wenn die Gedanken ausgehen, da mal ich Réssel.”?* In Mann- 
heim war es auch, wo ihm der Dialekt den bésen Streich bei der Vorle- 
sung des Fiesko spielte. 

Spater scheint er sich fiir die Mannheimer Schauspielerin Katherine 
Baumann interessiert zu haben. Als er sie—so erzihlte sie im hohen 
Alter dem Regisseur Diiringer—nach einer Vorstellung von Kabale und 
Liebe (am 18. Januar 1785) nach Hause begleitete, steckte er ihr ein 
kleines Pickchen, das sein Miniaturbild enthielt, in die Hand. Sie 
fragte ihn, was sie damit solle, und Schiller antwortete auf gut schwa- 
bisch und verlegen: “Hm! Ja sehen Sie, i bin a kurioser Kauz, das kann 
i Ihne nit sage.’’!® 

Von ihrer UrgroSmutter Fleischer, geb. Heun, erfahrt Marie Korner, 
da Schiller bei einer Vorlesung des Don Carlos mit verteilten Rollen, die 
wahrscheinlich bei Kérners (in Dresden) stattgefunden habe, den Posa 
auffallend schwibisch und schlecht vorgelesen habe, und “er soll so 
geleiert haben.”””¢ 

Als sich Férster in Jena die Erstausgabe der Rauber von dem Dichter 
leihen will, antwortet dieser: ‘“Beschter Freund, Sie miisse von keinem 
Autor eines seiner Werke leihen wollen.” 

Rechlin, der ein Kollegium bei Schiller hérte, findet seinen Dialekt 
unausstehlich.” 

Auch in der Weimarer Zeit bleibt er dem Heimatsdialekt treu, wie 
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2 5.G , 444. 3 Thid., 459. M4 Tbid., 469. 1b Ibid., 169 (p. 190). 
16 Tbid., 1. 7 S.P., 1, 91. 8 $.G., 72. 19 Tbid., 87. 
20 Tbid., 105. % Thid., 188. % Tbid., 186. 
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besonders aus der ergétzlichen und mit phonetischer Treue gegebenen 
Schilderung des Schauspielers Genast hervorgeht, dem wir auch wert- 
volle Mitteilungen iiber Goethes Sprechform verdanken.* 

Genasts begabter Kollege Vohs war kein Freund vom Rollenlernen, 
ein Ubelstand, der sich zu Goethes Arger nicht nur bei den Proben, 
sondern auch bei den Auffiihrungen geltend machte. Das geschah auch 
bei einer Auffihrung des Macbeth in der Schillerschen Ubertragung, 
in der Vohs die Hauptrolle spielte. Schon bei den Proben hatte Vohs’ 
Gedichtnis kliglich versagt. Bei der Hauptprobe, der Goethe, Schiller 
und Meyer beiwohnten, rief Goethe wiitend: “Der Mann kann ja kein 
Wort von seiner Rolle.”’ 

Bei der Vorstellung, die am nichsten Tag (den 14. Mai 1800) statt- 
fand, hatte sich die Textkenntnis des Hauptdarstellers offenbar nicht 
gebessert. 


Der Beifall steigerte sich von Akt zu Akt, und namentlich war es Vohs, der 
das Publikum enthusiasmierte. Nach dem zweiten Akt kam Schiller auf die 
Biihne und fragte in seinem herzigen schwabischen Dialekt: “Wo ischt der Vohs?”’ 
Dieser trat ihm mit etwas verlegener Miene und gesenktem Kopf entgegen: 
Schiller umarmte ihn und sagte: “Nein, Vohs! ich mu& Ihne sage: Meischterhaft! 
meischterhaft! Aber nun ziehe Sie sich zum dritte Akt um . . . Dann wandte sich 
Schiller mit den Worten zu mir: “Sehe Sie, Genascht, wir habbe recht gehabt! 
Er hat zwar ganz andere Vers gesproche, als ich sie geschriebe hab, aber er ischt 
trefflich!’”’™ 


Es ist nur natiirlich, da® der Dialekt im Gespriich weniger auffiel als 
beim Vorlesen oder Vortragen der Dichtung.* 

In seiner eigenen Dichtung gebraucht Schiller Dialektformen in seiner 
Jugend unbekiimmert ;* spiiter vermeidet er sie nach Méglichkeit und 
findet sie auch in den Werken anderer Dichter stérend. So aufert er sich 
zu Goethe (28. Februar 1805), da er Hebels Sonntagsfriihe in einer 
“reinen und hochdeutschen Dichtersprache” lesen miéchte, “weil die 
Mundart, wenigstens beim Lesen, immer etwas Stérendes hat.’”’ 

Die Sprechmelodie Schillers, soweit sie sich in seinen Werken aus- 
driickt, wiirde nach Sievers dem siiddeutschen Typus mit Umlegstimme 
angehéren.”* 


3 Funke “Goethe und die gesprochene Sprache,” Germanic Review, x1v, No. 2 (April 
1939). 

% 5.G., 293 (Weimar, 13 und 14 Mai 1800). % S.P., m1, 343. 

%* J. Minor, Ein Handbuch neuhochdeutscher Metrik, 2. Aufl. (StraGburg, 1893), p. 398. 
(Vgl. auch Hilmer, The Rime in Schiller’s Poems, Thesis, University of Illinois [Cincinnati, 
1911], pp. 12 and 65 ff.) 

37 Hermann Michel, “Schillers Ansichten iiber die Sprache,” Euphorion, x1 (1905), 31. 

% Ed. Sievers, Uber Sprachmelodisches in der deutschen Dichtung, Rhythmisch—melodische 
Studien (Heidelberg, 1912). 
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Sehr bezeichnend driickt sich Schillers Wesen im Gespriich aus. Seine 
Bescheidenheit, die fast an Scheu grenzt, besonders Fremden gegeniiber, 
seine edle Menschlichkeit und Gedankentiefe, sein Bestreben andere zu 
seinen sittlichen Anschauungen emporzuziehen, treten dabei deutlich zu 
Tage. Die Urteile tiber seine Art, sich im Gespriich zu geben, sind oft sehr 
gegensiatzlich, je nachdem der Berichterstatter Schiller zum ersten Mal 
gegeniibertrat oder ihn in gréferem Kreise beobachtete, in dem sich der 
Dichter offenbar nicht zu Hause fiihlte, oder ob er zu Schillers vertrautem 
Freundeskreise gehérte, in dem dieser sich keinen Zwang auflegte und fei 
iiber alles sprach, das ihn interessierte. Zuweilen dauerte es eine Weile, 
bis er auftaute, um dann umso mehr die Herzen seiner Zuhérer zu ge- 
winnen. 

So erzihlte Minna Stock nach vielen Jahren lachend, wie die Leipziger 
Freunde von dem schiichternen Betragen Schillers, den sie sich weit 
wilder, etwa wie den leibhaftigen Karl Moor vorgestellt hatten, férmlich 
betroffen worden seien. Als er aber warm wurde und aus iiberstrémendem 
Herzen seinen Dank aussprach, da wurde ihnen der Gast bald lieb und 
vertraut.”® : 

Sehr enttauscht ist Baggesen von Schillers Kalte und Teilnahmlosig- 
keit in der Gesellschaft, wie aus seiner Tagebucheintragung (Jena, 5. 
August 1790) hervorgeht. Er bezeichnet Schiller als einen feuerspeienden 
Berg, dessen Gipfel mit Schnee bedeckt ist. Er scheint ihm kalt zu sein, 
auch sein Betragen selbst gegen seine vertrautesten Freunde, am aller- 
meisten gegen seine Frau nennt er kalt. In der Gesellschaft sei er ganz 
und gar nicht witzig, sondern meistens stumm. Nie habe man ihm einen 
guten Einfall abgelockt, nie sei ein bon-mot iiber seine Lippen gekommen. 
Bisweilen, aber iuGerst selten, werde er geriihrt und dann seier riihrend 
bis zu Tranen allen denen, die ihn umgeben. Seiner Frau oder irgend 
einem seiner Freunde sage er nie etwas Liebes, sein Ton mit ihr sei 
trocken, hart, kalt, gleichgiiltig, verdrieBlich. Im Schreiben aber sei er 
ganz anders und in allen seinen Briefen sei Geist und Herz.*° 

Zu den negativen Beurteilern des Schillerschen Gespriches gehért 
auch Géritz, der schon 1792 glaubt, da& Schiller die Fahigkeit verloren 
habe, sich mit anderen als ganz intimen Freunden auch nur zu unter- 
halten. Die Basis des Umgangs fiir den Eingeweihten sei aber ganz ein- 
fach: Natur und Wahrheit.” 

Ahnlich auGert sich von Funk in einem Brief an Kérner (6. Juni 1793) 
—es scheint, da% Schillers Krankheit ihn in diesen Jahren gelegentlich 
noch schever und einsilbiger gemacht hat— “Schiller hat mir diesmal 


® Karl Berger, Schiller—Sein Leben und seine Werke, erster Band (Miinchen, 1905); 
zweiter Band (Miinchen, 1909), 11, 770 (Anm. zu S. 243). 
* S.P., 11, 164. 1 $.G., 184. 
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nicht gefallen .. . in seinem ganzen Wesen ist eine Verainderung wahr- 
zunehmen. Den warmen Antheil, den ich ihn sonst an allen Dingen 
nehmen sah, vermifte ich bei ihm. Politik allein interessiert ihn.’™ 

Wie Baggesen war auch Schelling von Schillers Gesprich aufs stirkste 
enttauscht, wie wir aus einem Brief an seine Eltern (Jena, 24. April 1796) 
schlieBen kénnen. Er schreibt, er habe Schiller gesehen und viel mit 
ihm gesprochen; aber lange kénne er es bei ihm nicht aushalten. Es sei 
erstaunend, wie dieser beriihmte Schriftsteller im Sprechen so furchtsam 
sein kénne. Er sei blide und schliige die Augen unter. Seine Furcht- 
samkeit mache den, der mit ihm spriche, noch furchtsamer. Derselbe 
Mann, der, wenn er schreibt, mit der Sprache despotisch schaltet und 
waltet, sei, indem es spricht, oft um das geringste Wort verlegen und 
miisse zu einem franzésischen seine Zuflucht nehmen, wenn das deutsche 
ausbleibt .... 

“Tch wei nicht, ob dies nur bei der ersten Zusammenkunft der Fall 
ist. Ware dies nicht, so ist mir ein Blatt von Schiller, dem Schriftsteller, 
lieber als eine stundenlange Unterhaltung mit Schiller dem miindlichen 
Belehrer.” 

Schiller kénne nichts Uninteressantes sagen, aber was er sagt, scheine 
ihn Anstrengung zu kosten. Man scheue sich, ihn in diesen Zustand zu 
versetzen. Man werde nicht froh in seinem Umgang.* 

Im Gegensatz zu diesen absprechenden Urteilen stehen die Berichte 
der naheren Freunde, denen der Dichter den ganzen Reichtum seines 
Fiihlens und Denkens im vertrauten Umgang offenbarte. 

Streicher gibt eine anschauliche Schilderung seines jugendlichen 
Freundes, den im Gesprich zu beobachten er in der Karlsschule und 
auf der Flucht reichlich Gelegenheit hatte: 


Wie jeder Leser eines Buches sich von dem Autor desselben ein Bild seiner 
Person, Haltung, seiner Sprache vormalt, so konnte es wohl nicht anders sein, 
da& man sich in dem Verfaer der Rauber einen heftigen jungen Mann dachte, 
dessen Auferes schon den tief empfindenden Dichter ankiindigte, bei welchem 
aber die Fiille der Gedanken, das Feuer seiner Ausbriiche, seine Ansichten der 
WeltverhaltniGe alle Augenblick in Ungebundenheit ausschweifen miife. 

Aber wie angenehm wurde diese vorgefafte Meinung zerstreut! Das seelen- 
vollste, anspruchloseste Gesicht lachelte dem Kommenden entgegen. Die 
schmeichelhafte Anrede wurde nur ablehnend, mit der einnehmendsten Be- 
scheidenheit erwidert. Im Gesprich nicht ein Wort, welches das zarteste Gefiihl 
hatte beleidigen kénnen. 


Streicher betont dann die besondere Kunst, mit der Schiller die 
verschiedenen Materien aneinanderzukniipfen, sie so zu reihen wuBte, 
da& eine aus der anderen sich zu entwickeln schien, und er findet darin 


# S,P., 11, 193a (p. 297). ® S.G., 253. 
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die Hauptursache, daS man den Zeiger der Uhr der Eile beschuldigte und 
die Méglichkeit des schnellen Verlaufs der Zeit nicht begreifen konnte.* 

Auch Charlotte von Kalb bewundert den Gedankenreichtum, den 
der Freund im Gesprich entfaltete. Am 9. Mai 1784 notiert sie sich in 
Mannheim—in etwas prezidser Sprache: 

Durch Scheu nicht begrenzt, traulich, da gegenseitig mit dem Gefiihl des Ver- 
standenseins das Wort gesprochen werden konnte, léste der Gedanke den folgen- 
den Gedanken, ohne Wahl oder Nachsinnen. Wohl die Rede eines Sehers. Im 
Laufe des Gespriichs rasche Heftigkeit, wechselnd mit fast sanfter Weiblichkcit, 
und es weilte der Blick von hoher Sehnsucht beseelt.* 


Ein Brief Géschens an Bertuch bezieht sich auf Schillers Leipziger 
Zeit und lat die grofie sittliche Kraft des Schillerschen Gespriiches 
fiihlbar werden: 


Dieser Schiller hat mich und den jungen Huber, kiinftigen Legationsrat in 


gréBten Ernst, mit hinreiSender Beredtsamkeit, mit Thriinen in den Augen er- 
muntert, ja alle unsere Krifte, ein jeder in seinem Fach, anzuwenden, um Men- 
schen zu werden, die die Welt einmal ungern verlieren méchte. Wir alle haben 
ihm viel zu verdanken und in der Stunde des Todes werd ich mich seiner mit 
Freude erinnern.* 


Auch Karoline von Wolzogen weif in der Lebensbeschreibung ihres 
Schwagers von der bildenden Kraft seines Umgangs zu berichten. Sie 
fiihlt ihr Leben dadurch bereichert. Jeder, der seines Umgangs auch nur 
kurze Zeit genof, fiihle sich vom Zauber seines Gespriiches hingerissen, 
das immer schaffend und neue Ideen entwickelnd, zu hohen und zarten 
Lebensansichten fiihrte. Es wire, als redete er nur, um zu denken, und es 
freute ihn, sich verstanden zu fiihlen; aber oft verliehe er auch den 
Zuhéreren eine gréfere Kraft des Verstehens, als sie besifen.*” 

An einer anderen Stelle nimmt sie besonderen Bezug auf Schillers 
pidagogische Neigung, wenn sie betont, daf er auf sie und ihren Kreis 
wirken und ihnen von Poesie, Kunst und philosophischen Ansichten das 
mitteilte, was ihnen frommen kénnte. Dies Bestreben habe ihm selbst 
eine harmonische Gemiitsstimmung gegeben. Sein Gespriich sei in 
heiterer Laune iibergeflossen und wenn oft stérende Gestalten den 
kleinen Kreis beengten, so habe deren Entfernen sie das Vergniigen des 
reinen Zusammenklanges untereinander nur noch lebhafter empfinden 
lassen.** 

Die feinsinnigste Analyse des Schillerschen Gesprichstiles bietet uns 
der dem Dichter geistesverwandte Wilhelm v. Humbolt, der Schiller in 
den letzten Lebensjahren besonders nahestand: 

* $.G., 33. % Tbid., 76. * S.P., 1, 121. 
37 Ibid. 111, 449 (p. 325 f.). * S.P., 1, 141. 
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Wir sahen uns taglich zweimal, vorziiglich aber des Abends allein und meisten- 
teils bis tief in die Nacht hinein. . . . Was jedem Beobachter an Schiller am mei- 
sten als charakteristisch bezeichnend auffallen mu&te, war, daB, in einem héheren 
und pragnanteren Sinne als vielleicht bei einem anderen, der Gedanke das Ele- 
ment sines Lebens war. Anhaltend selbsttige Beschiftigung des Geistes verlieB 
ihn fast nie und wich nur den heftigeren Anfallen seines kérperlichen Ubels. Sie 
schien ihm Erholung, nicht Anstrengung. Dies zeigte sich am meisten im Ge- 
sprich, fiir das Schiller ganz eigentlich geboren schien. Er suchte nie nach einem 
bedeutenden Stoff der Unterredung, er iiberlie& es mehr dem Zufall, den Gegen- 
stand herbeizufiihren, aber von jedem aus leitete er das Gesprich zu einem allge- 


. meinen Gesichtspunkt, und man sah sich nach wenigen Zwischenreden in den 


Mittelpunkt einer den Geist anregenden Diskussion versetzt. Er behandelte den 
Gedanken immer als ein gemeinschaftlich zu gewinnendes Resultat, schien im- 
mer des Mitredenden zu bediirfen, wenn dieser sich auch bewuft blieb, die Idee 
allein von ihm zu empfangen, und lief ihn nie mii®ig werden. Schiller sprach 
nicht eigentlich schén. Aber sein Geist strebte immer in Schiarfe und Bestimmt- 
heit einem neuen geistigen Gewinne zu, er beherrschte dies Streben und schwebte 
in vollkommener Freiheit iiber seinem Gegenstand. Daher beniitzte er in leichter 
Heiterkeit jede sich darbietende Nebenbeziehung und daher war sein Gespriich 
so reich an Worten, die das Gepriige gliicklicher Geburten des Augenblicks an sich 
tragen. Die Freiheit tat aber dem Gange der Untersuchung keinen Abbruch. 
Schiller hielt immer den Faden fest, der zu ihrem Endpunkt fiihren mufte, und 
wenn die Unterredung nicht durch einen Zufall gestért wurde, so brach er nicht 
leicht vor Erreichung des Zieles ab.** 


Auch Goethe bewundert die Klarheit und Gedankentiefe, die sich in 
den Worten des Freundes ausprigte und den Umgang mit ihm so frucht- 
bar machte. Bescheiden stellt er sich selbst dagegen in den Schatten, 
wenn er zu Kanzler Miiller bemerkt, daf Schiller ein ganz anderer 
Geselle als er gewesen sei, der in der Gesellschaft immer bedeutend und 
anziehend zu sprechen gewuft habe, wahrend er selbst immer die alberne 
Neigung habe, von dem, was ihn gerade am meisten interessiere, zu 
sprechen.*® ' 

Die Feinsinnigkeit und tiefe Menschlichkeit Schillers tritt uns unmit- 
telbar in den Erinnerungen aus Schillers Gesprichen im Jahre 1801 ent- 
gegen, die Christiane von Wurmb, die spitere Gattin Abekens, auf- 
gezeichnet hat und die Karoline in ihrer Schillerbiographie mitteilt.“ 
Goethe, dem diese Aufzeichnungen von Abeken zugesandt wurden und 
dem das Paket “viele Freude”’ machte, bemerkt dariiber zu Eckermann: 


Schiller erscheint hier, wie immer, im absoluten Besitz seiner erhabenen Natur; 
er ist so groS am Theetisch, wie er es im Staatsrat gewesen sein wiirde. Nichts 


# §.G., 220. 

 P. Uhle, Schiller im Urteil Goethes (Leipzig und Berlin, 1910), p. 143. 

“ Karoline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1830), zwei Teile— 
11, 203 ff. (Unten als S.L. zitiert.) 
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geniert ihn, nichts engt ihm ein, nichts zieht den Flug seiner Gedanken herab: 
was in ihm von grofen Absichten lebt, geht immer frei heraus ohne Riicksicht 
und ohne Bedenken. Das war ein rechter Mensch, und so sollte man auch sein.“ 


Verschiedene Aufzeichnungen und Bemerkungen Schillers zeigen, 
wie er selbst das Gesprich als notwendige Form seines Ausdrucks be- 
trachtete und wie sehr er ihm bildenden Wert beilegte. Hier sei nur eine 
der von Christiane v. Wurmb aufgezeichneten Bemerkungen des Dichters 
(vom 26. Marz 1801) wiedergegeben: 


Man sollte so friih als méglich junge Leute gewdhnen, ihre Gedanken und Ge- 
fiihle auszusprechen; denn diese Mittheilung ist eine Aufforderung zum ernsten 
Nachdenken. Mittheilung macht unsre oft geahneten Gefiihle hell, deutlich und 
allgemein. Wir gewéhnen uns friith zu reden und zu héren; unsere Ideen entwik- 
keln sich schneller, unser Urtheil wird sichrer, und wir gewohnen uns schnell, das 
Grofe, Ganze eines Gegenstandes mit voller Seele zu umfassen.* 


Schillers sittliche Anlage und sein Drang, andere zu seinen Ideen 
emporzuziehen und zu einem edlen Menschentum zu entwickeln, zeigen 
sich auch in seiner friihen Neigung zum Prediger und in einer pida- 
gogischen Grundhaltung, die ihm sein Leben lang treu blieb und die 
seinen Stil wesentlich beeinflu®t hat. Wie er schon als Kind Freude am 
Predigen fand, sich von Mutter oder Schwester eine schwarze Schiirze 
umbinden lief, ein Kappchen aufsetzte und einen Stuhl als Kanzel 
benutzte, wird uns von seiner Schwester Christophine ergétzlich ge- 
schildert.“ 

Der Landesherr machte seinen jugendlichen Predigertraumen mit der 
Aufforderung, in die Pflanzschule einzutreten, ein jahes Ende, doch noch 
in spaiteren Jahren bedauert Schiller, da& dieser Lieblingswunsch nicht 
in Erfiillung ging. 

Seine rhethorische Anlage bewahrt sich in der Akademie, woer wieder- 
holt als Redner bei besonderen Gelegenheiten bestimmt wird. Streicher 
erinnert sich noch nach 48 Jahren des Eindrucks, den Schillers erster 
Anblick gelegentlich einer medizinischen, in lateinischer Sprache ge- 
haltenen Disputation (Dezember 1780) auf ihn machte. Er erwahnt 
“das schnelle Blinzeln der Augen, das dftere Licheln wihrend dem 
Sprechen,’’5 das Schiller auch sonst zueigen war, wenn er sprach. 

Auch als Festredner, besonders am Geburtstag des Landesherrn oder 
seiner Freundin Franziska, tritt uns der junge Dichter entgegen. So un- 
bedeutend und gefiihlsfalsch diese Reden auch sind, zeigen sie doch die 
rednerisch-pathetische Art Schillers aufs deutlichste, die uns auch in 
seinen friihren Dramen begegnet. 


@ S.P., m1, 333. #S.L., 1, 218 f. “ Tbid., 1, 9. # $.G., 28. 
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Und du! gleichen Adels mit ihr! Gleich ewig im Unendlichen mit ihr! Weisheit! 
schénste Gespielin der Liebe! die du bist das Hauchen der gittlichen Kraft! 
Weisheit, dich bet ich an, dich bet ich an! Dich bet ich ewig an!“ 


In spiteren Jahren ist Schiller als dffentlicher Redner nicht wieder 
aufgetreten; er vertauschte Kanzel und Rostrum mit dem Katheder des 
Universitatsprofessors. 

Schillers akademischer Vortrag war wenig wirkungsvoll, ja, eher 
abschreckend, und nicht seine Sprechweise sondern der innere Gehalt 
und der edle Stil des Vorgetragenen gaben seinen Vorlesungen Wert. 

Wenn seine Antrittsvorlesung, die bekanntlich wegen der grofen 
Zuhérerzahl einen Wechsel des Auditoriums nétig machte, einen heiteren 
Auflauf in der HaupstraBe Jenas verursachte und dem jungen Professor 
eine begeisterte Nachtmusik einbrachte, ein Erfolg war, so ist dies nicht 
etwa seiner Vortragsweise an sich zuzuschreiben gewesen. 

Er selbst fiihlte sich zwar, wie er an Kérner berichtet, mit den zehn 
ersten Worten, die er noch fest sprechen konnte, im ganzen Besitz seiner 
“Contenance,” und war iiberrascht von der Starke und Sicherheit seiner 
Stimme, die seine Worte noch vor der Tiir gut hérbar machten.” 

Wie sein Vortrag auf viele seiner Hirer gewirkt haben mag, wird uns 
aus Gedikes Bericht klar, der Schillers Einleitung in die Universal- 
geschichte hérte, die damals noch an 400 Zuhérer zihlte. Er findet es 
schwer, die Ursache des iibergrofien Beifalls Schillers zu erkliren, der 
alles Wort fiir Wort in einem pathetischen, deklamatorischer Ton ablas, 
der aber sehr hiufig zu den simplen historisches Tatsachen und geo- 
graphischen Notizen, die er vorzutragen hatte, gar nicht pafte. Uber- 
haupt findet Gedike die ganze Vorlesung mehr Rede als unterrichtenden 
Vortrag.*® 

Baggesen notiert sich 1790: “Er hat wenig Zuhérer, weil er keine 
Gabe und keine Geduld zum Lesen hat.”’’’* 

Einen anschaulichen Bericht vor Schillers akademischen Vortrag 
bietet uns Rechlin: 

Eben komme ich aus dem Kollegium von Schiller. Ich will Dir Deine Vorstel- 
lung nicht rauben, die Du Dir von dem Manne machst. Doch ist es weit besser, 
ihn zu lesen als zu héren. Ein feiner, wohlgebildeter Mann. Was er liest ist vor- 
trefflich; doch wie er liest ein unausstehlicher Dialekt, eine oft tiberaus falsche 
Deklamation, eine unangenehme Ausrede.*® 


Auch Woltmann stellt fest, da& Schiller auf dem Katheder die Gabe 
des miindlichen Vortrags gefehlt habe (Jena, Mai 1794)." 


 Schillers simtliche Werke, Sikular-Ausgabe, v.d. Hellen (Stuttgart und Berlin), x1, 8. 
(Unten als W zitiert.) 

Fritz Jonas, Schillers Briefe, Kritische'Gesamtausgabe, sieben Bande, o.j., 1, 235. 

# §.G., 133 (Jena, 29. Juli 1789). #* Tbid., 145. © Ibid., 186. 8 Tbid., 224. 
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Als kiinstlerischer Sprecher war Schiller ebenfalls wenig zureichend. 
Nicht nur wurde sein Dialekt von seinen Zuhdérern oft stérend em- 
pfunden, sondern er lieS sich auch von seinem Gefiihl hinreifen und 
iibertrieb alles. Selbst belanglose Stellen wurden gern mit gewaltigem 
Pathos herausgeschleudert. Die Ursache dieser Sprechform liegt einmal 
in Schillers eigener ekstatischer Anlage, zum anderen in der Schulung an 
der Deklamationspathetik des franzdésischen Barockdramas, die er als 
Karlsschiiler erfuhr. 

Da® er sich durch dieses falsche Pathos oft um die Wirkung seines 
Vortrages brachte, zeigt sich nicht nur bei der bekannten verungliickten 
Fiesko-Vorlesung in Mannheim, sondern tritt auch bein zahlreichen 
anderen Gelegenheiten in Erscheinung. 

Schiller liebte es, eigene und fremde Dichtung vorzulesen. Schon auf 
der Karlsakademie teilte er den bewundernden Mitschiilern seine 
jiingstenstandenen Gedichte mit. Scharffenstein erzahlt, wie ihm Schiller, 
auf dem Rande des Bettes sitzend, seine Herzensergiisse vor dem Schla- 
i : fengehen vorgelesen habe.” Die Riuber werden den staunenden Freunden 

zum ersten.Mal im Bopser Waldchen mit Emphase vorgetragen. 

Abel gibt uns eine lebhafte Schilderung einer friihen Vorlesung aus 
Fiesko, den der Dichter schon in Stuttgart angefangen habe. Schillers 
Herz und Geist sei voll von diesem Gegenstand gewesen. In dem Zimmer 
seines Freundes habe er mit Begeisterung und frohem Selbstgefiihl den 
siebzehnten Auftritt deklamiert, in dem Verrina und einige der Ver- 
schworenen mit dem Maler Romano bei Fiesko erscheinen.® 
e Streicher berichtet, da der Freund nicht nur seine dramatischen 
18 if Szenen sondern auch seine kleineren Gedichte vorzulesen liebte, um das 

ii dichterische Vergniigen doppelt zu geniefen, wenn er seine Gedanken 
und Empfindungen sich im Zuhérer abspiegeln sah.™ 

Dem jungen Pfarrer Freiflich rezitiert “Dr. Ritter” auf dem Bauer- 
bacher Friedhof beim Schein des Mondes den Anfang der Leichen- 
phantasie und bekennt schlieBlich seinem Begleiter: “Ja, es ist von 
Schiller und ich selbst—bin Schiller.’ Conz hért ihn (Sommer 1792) 
seine Verdeutschung Virgils aus der Thalia vorlesen.* 

Auch Karoline bestitigt, daf er seine Schauspiele und Gedichte gern 
selbst vorlas. Von eigentlicher Lesekunst habe er wenig besessen und auch 
keinen Wert darauf gelegt: “‘Der Geist sollte zum Geiste und das Herz 
zum Herzen sprechen.”87 

Viel drastischer driickt sich Géritz tiber Schillers mangelnde Vor- 
tragsgabe aus. Zwar findet er Schillers Stimme trotz einer gewissen 
Heiserkeit im Gesprich angenehm. 
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“Aber,” fahrt er fort, “ihn eines seiner Gedichte deklamieren zu 
héren, war nicht auszuhalten. Wer ihn nicht gekannt und ihn deklamieren 
gehért hatte, wiirde ihn fiir einen unverstindigen Menschen gehalten 
haben, der nicht wei®, was er liest, und das Schénste verdirbt. Wie ist es 
méglich, daS die hohe Harmonie, die in Schillers Gedichten herrscht, so 
wenig von aufen erscheinen konnte!’’®* 

So war nicht nur die Fiesko-Vorlesung ein Fehlschlag, der den guten 
Meier glauben lieB, der Dichter habe sich mit den Réubern ganz veraus- 
gabt, und dem erst beim stillen Selbstlesen des Dramas klar wurde, daf 
er ein zweites Meisterwerk des jungen Genies in seinen Hianden hielt. 
Auch die erste Vorlesung aus Don Carlos, der Frau von Kalb mit gréfter 
Spannung entgegen gesehen hatte, mifigliickte klaglich, und die Zuhérerin 
brach in lautes Lachen aus, als Schiller sie wiederholt dringend um ihre 
Meinung bat. “Lieber Schiller,” sagte sie, “‘das ist das Allerschlechteste, 
was sie noch gemacht haben.” Der enttiuschte Dichter warf irgerlich 
sein Manuskript auf den Tisch, ergriff Hut und Stock und stiirmte davon. 
Erst nachdem die bestiirzte Freundin die Szenen selbst las, ging ihr die 
Schénheit der Dichtung auf. Sie sandte ihren Diener dem erziirnten 


. Verfasser nach, der sich aber erst am folgenden Tag wieder einfand, wo 


sie ihm gestand, wie gut sie das Werk finde, daf aber seine heftige Art, 
es vorzulesen, den Eindruck ganz verdorben habe.®® 

Besseren Erfolg hatte der Dichter mit einer Vorlesung der ersten vier 
Akte der Maria Stuart (Weimar, den 11. Mai 1800), von der uns Amalie 
von Voigt (‘“‘Cicilie”) eine auschauliche Schilderung gibt. Er brachte 
den Text ohne Weglassung zu Gehér, wobei er oft durch die Zwischen- 
reden des kleinen, auserwahlten Publikums, unter dem sich auch die als 
Titelheldin ausersehene Jagemann befand, unterbrochen wurde, wenn 
es seinem Entziicken iiber die herrlichen Dinge, die es vernahm, auch 
Worte geben wollte. 


Die Mainacht wurde wahrend des Lesens zum Maimorgen. Schiller las stehend, 
zuweilen auf einem Stuhle knieend, nicht, was man eigentlich schén und kunst- 
gerecht nennt, woran ihn auch sein etwas hohles Organ hinderte, aber mit Be- 
geisterung, mit Feuer, ohne Manier und Ubertreibung, soda er auch als Vorleser 
geniigte und seine Begeisterung die Zuschauer hinrif." 


Weniger eindrucksvoll scheint die erste Vorlesung der Jungfrau von 
Orleans gewesen zu sein, der Heinrich Schmidt mit einigen anderen 
Jenenser Studenten und Professoren in Schillers Weimarer Wohnung am 
24. April 1801 beiwohnen durfte. Er schreibt dariiber: 


Schiller war bekanntlich kein guter Vorleser. Seine Worte kamen aus hohler 
Brust, auch hatte sich die dem Schwaben angeborene Aussprache noch nicht ganz 


® S.G., 168. 5° Thid., 89. © Tbid., 292. 
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abgeschliffen. So machte besonders die Aussprache des in diesem Stiicke oft ein- 
flieBenden Wortes, ‘“Midchen”, das er nicht Madchen sondern Maddchen aus- 
sprach, einen iiblen Effekt. 


Auch seine anderen Werke brachte er, besonders seinen naheren 
Freunden, gern zu Gehér. Korner liest er die Malteser vor. Charlotte 
und Karoline héren ihn den Wallenstein und die Braut von Messina 
vorlesen. Auch von Funk erfaihrt den Genuf einer Vorlesung aus 
Wallenstein. 

Nach einer sehr gelungenen Auffiihrung dieses Dramas in Weimar 
hatte der Dichter die Schauspieler zu einem Gastmahl eingeladen und 
bei der fortschreitenden Fréhlichkeit und Becherlust sprang er selbst 
begeistert auf den Tisch und deklamierte die beriithmte Strafpredigt aus 
dem Lager.“ : 

Besonders wertvoll war ihm Goethes Meinung. Sein Beifall war ihm 
nach Karolines Worten “Morgenschimmer des Welteindrucks.” Ihm 
las er die neuen Werke immer allein vor. “Mir liegt soviel dran, sein rein 
menschliches Urteil «u vernehmen,” sagte er zu den Schwestern.* Am 
21. August 1798 schreibt er an Goethe: “Daf ich Ihnen die zwei letzten 
Akte vom Wallenstein vorlas, und mich von Ihrem Beifall iiberzeugen 
konnte, ist eine wahre Wohltat fiir mich gewesen und wird mir den Mut 
geben und erhalten, den ich zur Vollendung des Stiickes noch so nétig 
brauche.”® 

Wieder ist es Goethe, dessen ermutigendes Wort er braucht, um bei der 
Vollendung der Jungfrau von Orleans mit frischer Tatigkeit bis zum Ziel 
zu gelangen: “Drei Akte sind in Ordnung geschrieben. Wenn Sie Lust 
haben, sie heute zu héren, so werde ich um sechs Uhr mich einfinden,” 
schreibt er ihm am 11. Februar 1801.%7 

Am 28. Juni desselben Jahres teilt er dem Freunde mit, daf er die 
Ballade ‘‘Leander und Hero” nebst noch einigen kleineren Gedichten 
fiir Cotta zustande gebracht hat, die er ihm bei seiner Riickkehr vor- 
zutragen hofft.® 

Bis an sein Lebensende hielt die Neigung, seine Dichtung zu sprechen, 
an. Noch auf dem Totenbette, wie sein treuer Diener, der bei ihm die 
Nachte zubrachte, berichtet, habe er viel gesprochen, meist aus dem 
Demetrius, aus dem er Szenen rezitierte.® 

Seine Neigung, fremde Dichtung vorzulesen, wird uns mehrfach 
bestitigt. Streicher erzihlt, wie er auf der Flucht, als die Zeit dringte, 
ein Gedicht Klopstocks, das Schiller besonders gefiel, anhéren mufte. 
Als die beiden Reisegenossen dann morgens zwischen eins und zwei die 

© Tbid., 312. 8 Thid., 316. “ S.P., m1, 296. * S.L., 1, 187. 
% Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe. Mit Einleitung von Franz Muncker, o.j. 


tv, 89 (Unten als Brw. zitiert.) 
® Tbid., tv, 791. 8 Tbid., 1v, 819. © SL, %, 27. 
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Station Enzweihingen erreichten (23. September 1782), zog Schiller ein 
Heft der ungedruckten Gedichte Schubarts hervor, aus dem er seinem 
Gefahrten die bedeutendsten vorlas.”° 

Den Schwestern Lengefeld liest er gern aus dem Homer in Vossens 
Ubersetzung, besonders aus der Odyssee, vor.” Schliiter hért ihn in 
Heilbronn (1. September 1793) Homerverse rezitieren.” Auch von 
Hofen berichtet, wie sehr Schiller Vossens meisterliche Ubertragung des 
groBen Griechen geliebt und beinahe jeden Abend daraus vorgelesen 
habe, wechselweise das Original und die Ubersetzung preisend.” 

Es ist erstaunlich, da® seine nicht eben starke Stimme die Anstrengung 
einer oft die halbe Nacht oder langer dauernden Vorlesung aushielt. 
Solche Sprechleistungen fanden wir schon bei dem Vortrag seiner eigenen 
Dramen. Goethe teilte es am 30. Oktober 1797 mit: 


Ich las neulich den Hermann vor einer Gesellschaft von Freunden in Einem 
Abend von Anfang bis zu Ende. Er riihrte uns wieder unbeschreiblich, und mir 


* brachte er noch Abende, wo Sie ihn uns vorlasen, so lebhaft zuriick, da& ich dop- 


pelt bewegt war.” 


Hier spielt er wohl auf die bekannte Vorlesung Goethes an, die Karo- 
line in ihrer Schillerbiographie beschreibt und bei der der Verfasser unter 
hervorquellenden Trinen das Gespraich Herinanns mit der Mutter unter 
dem Birnbaum gleich nach der Entstehung vortrug.” 

Gern lauschte Schiller der Vortragskunst des Freundes, die der seinen 
so weit iiberlegen war.” 

Am 29, November 1794 bittet er Goethe, aus dem Homer vorzutragen.”” 
Im Januar des folgenden Jahres ersucht er ihn, aus dem Faust’® vor- 
zulesen und auch seine Epigramme” héren zu lassen. 

Die Schénheit und Gréfe des klassischen Dramas geht ihm an dem 
prachtvollen Vortrag des Helena-Monologs durch Goethe auf: “Ihre 
neuliche Vorlesung hat mich mit einem grofen und vornehmen Eindruck 
entlassen; der edle hohe Geist der alten Tragiédie weht aus dem Monolog 
einem entgegen und macht den gehdrigen Effekt, indem er ruhig michtig 
das Tiefste aufregt,” schreibt er dem Weggenossen am 23. September 
1800.*° 

Wohl auch auf diese Vorlesung beziehen sich die Worte: 


Ich kann dem lebhaften Wunsch nicht wiederstehen, Ihnen noch einmal und 
auf eine weniger fliichtige Manier wie gestern, meinen Dank zu sagen und meine 
Freude iiber die Erscheinung dieses schénen Produkts. Es hat einen tiefen Ein- 
druck in mir zuriickgelassen, und die vielbedeutenden Worte in dem ernsten 


7 §.G, 49. 1 §.L.,1, 270. 72 $.G., 196. 
73 [bid., 203 (Ludwigsburg, Herbst, 1793). % Brw., 11, 370. % S.L., 1, 172. 
7 Funke, a.a.O. 7 Brw., 1, 26. 78 Tbid., 1, 37. 78 Tbid., 1, 40. 
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Silbenmafe vorgetragen, haben nicht allein das Ohr ergétzt sondern die Seele 
bewegt und erhoben zugleich.™ 


Es ist fiir einen so stark dramatisch veranlagten Dichter wie Schiller 
nur natiirlich, daB er ein lebhaftes Interesse an der schauspielerischen 
Leistung hatte und sich wohl selbst gelegentlich als Darsteller versuchte. 
Dieses Interesse reicht bis in seine friihe Jugend zuriick. Er sieht die mit 
groBem duferlichen Pomp gebotenen Auffiihrungen, an denen sich der 
prunkliebende Landesherr und sein Hof belustigten; er versucht sich 
selbst als kleiner Theaterdirektor, wobei Papierpuppen die Schauspieler 
ersetzen miissen.—Wer denkt hier nicht an Goethes friihe theatralische 
Bemiihungen mit dem Puppentheater?—Bald geniigt ihm das nicht, und 
seine jugendlichen Freunde und Geschwister miissen Rollen in den 
Auffiihrungen des Knaben iibernehmen. Stiihle dienen als Symbole der 
Zuschauer. In ihren Erinnerungsblattern berichtet Christine Reinwald 
von diesen kindlichen theatralischen Bemiihungen des Bruders. Bezeich- 
nend fiigt sie hinzu: ‘Aber er selbst war kein vortrefflicher Spieler. Er 
iibertrieb durch seine Lebendigkeit alles.” 

Das Bild Schillers als Sprecher ware nicht vollstandig, wenn wir nicht 
auch seine Art des Biihnenvortrages in Betracht zégen, die im wesent- 
lichen mit seiner emphatisch deklamatorischen Art des Gedichtvortrages 
iibereinstimmt und ihm auch den schauspielerischen Erfolg verdirbt. 
Obwohl er eine gewisse Begabung, Personen zu imitieren, gehabt haben 
mag, wenn man einer nicht ganz zuverlissigen Anekdote Glauben 
schenkt, die von einer amiisanten Imitation des Herzogs in Gegenwart 
seiner ‘“Franzel” erzihlt,* war es mit Schillers Schauspielertum nicht 
weit her. Schon Christinens Worte deuteten darauf hin. Scharffenstein, 
der Schillers Sprache als affektvoll und seine Stimme, wie schon erwihnt, 
als kreischend und unangenehm bezeichnet, betont, da er sie ebenso- 
wenig beherrschen konnte wie den Affekt seiner Gesichtsziige, und er 
glaubt, daf dies Schiller immer gehindert haben wiirde, ein ertriglicher 
Schauspieler zu werden.* Selbst Abel, der mitteilt, daf® Schiller bisweilen 
mit anderen seiner Kameraden unter Uriots Leitung den Schauspieler 
machte, gibt zu, daf es “nicht mit ausgezeichnetem Erfolg’ war.® 

Wilhelm Bernhard Monnich—wahrscheinlich nach Hovens Bericht— 
bemerkt: 


Merkwiirdig ist, daf Schiller, obgleich er mit vielem Feuer und mit ergreifender 
Wahrheit deklamierte, doch durchaus nicht das mimickplastische Talent der 
Gestikulation besa, wie sich in den Dramen, welche von den Zéglingender Karls- 
schule aufgefiihrt wurden, oft genug zeigte.™ 


Am schlagendsten zeigt sich der Mangel schauspielerische Fahigkeit 
in des Clavigo-Auffiihrung vom 11. April 1780, in der Schiller die Haupt- 


® Jbid., 1v, Anhang 26. "5 P.,1, 6 (p. 25). % Tbid., 11, 49 (p. 103). 
4 S.G., 30. % S.P., 1, 28 (p. 103). * S.G., 19. 
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rolle spielte. Seine iibertriebene Deklamation und Gestik verdarb sein 
Spiel véllig, wie aus Petersens anschaulicher Schilderung hervorgeht: 


Aber wie trat er auf, wie spielte er? Ohne alle Ubertreibung darf man sagen: 
abscheulich! Was riihrend und feierlich sein sollte, war kreischend oder strotzend, 
oder pochend. Innigkeit und Leidenschaft driickte er durch Briillen, Schnauben 
und Stampfen aus, kurz, sein ganzes Spiel war die vollkommendste Ungebirdig- 
keit, bald, wo der Dichter in einer Klammer sagt: “Clavigo bewegt sich in héch- 
ster Verwirrung auf seinem Sessel,” fuhr Schiller in so wilden Zuckungen auf dem 
Stuhle herum, da8 die Zuschauer lachend erwarteten, er falle herunter.*’ 


Trotzdem triagt sich Schiller in Mannheim noch mit dem Gedanken, 
falls seine anderen Plane fehlschlagen sollten, selbst Schauspieler zu 
werden, “‘indem doch niemand so declamieren kénne wie er.’’** 

Als Schauspieler ist Schiller dann auch nicht selbst mehr aufgetreten, 
doch hat er sich mit der Schauspielkunst als Philosoph und Kritiker 
vielfach theoretisch auseinandergesetzt, und als Biihnendichter in 
Mannheim und spiter, in der Zusammenarbeit mit Goethe, als Biihnen- 
leiter in Weimar und Lauchstddt, hat er reichlich Gelegenheit gehabt, 
auf die Biihnendarstellung praktisch einzuwirken und seinen Teil zur 
Schaffung des idealistischen Weimarer Schauspielstils beizutragen. 

In seinen theoretischen Schriften zum Drama und zur Biihne finden 
wir das Bestreben, die Kunst des Schauspielers nach dem Grade zu 
beurteilen, in dem dieser das blof& Stoffliche des Darzustellenden iiber- 
windet und imstande ist, das Zufallige seiner Persénlichkeit in der Idee 
der Rolle aufzulésen. Mehr als die Biihnenausstattung und die Geste des 
Schauspielers trigt noch seiner Meinung der Sprechausdruck zum 
Ganzen bei. Die beiden ersteren -wirken auf das Auge, wahrend die 
Deklamation durch das Ohr, das unmittelbar unser Gefiihl beeinfluft, 
wirke.*®® 

Besonders liegt ihm daran, die Metrophobie der Schauspieler zu 
iiberwinden und sie von der sprecherischen Schluderei eines iibertriebenen 
Naturalismus zu klarer, rhythmischer Diktion zu erziehen, ein Ziel, das 
auch Goethe am Herzen lag. 

Durch sein eigenes Vorbild suchte er die Schauspieler auf die richtige 
Bahn zu fiihren. Genast erzihlt, da® Schiller bei den Proben zuweilen den 
Darstellern einzelne Stellen vorspielte und rezitierte und da trotz seines 
nicht eben schénen Vortrages und des stérenden Dialektes, trotz seiner 
steifen und gebiickten Haltung und seiner unplastischen Bewegungen 
sein Feuer und seine Phantasie hingerissen habe. Oft pflegte er den 
Schlu8 einer Rede mit gewaltigem Pathos ins Publikum zu schleudern 
und das Grelle noch greller gestalten zu lassen.*° 

Nicht nur die geistigen Kriafte des Denkens und der inneren Schau 


87 Tbid., 27. 88 Tbid., 52. 
% Uber das gegenwirtige teutsche Theater. W. x1, 86 f. 
% §.P., m1, Anmerkungen, p. 418. 
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haben seine Dichtung geformt, seine ganze Persénlichkeit geriet sozu- 
sagen in Schwingung, wenn er schafite. Der Rhythmus, der in Schillers 
dichterischen Werken lebt, ist aus einem tiefaufwiihlenden, extatischen 
Schépfungsprozef erwachsen, der besonders in seinen jiingeren Jahren 
aufs heftigste zu Tage trat, und in Geste und Laut ausbrach. 

Sein Jugendfreund Petersen berichtet, daf Schillers Begeisterung in 
ihrer A4uBeren Wirkung geradezu korybantischer Art gewesen sei. Wenn 
er dichtete, habe er seine Gedanken unter Stampfen, Schnauben und 
Brausen zu Papier gebracht, wie man das auch an Michelangelo wihrend 
seiner Bildhauerarbeiten bemerkt habe. Mehr als hundertmal hitten 
seine Bekannten diese Erscheinung an dem Dichter beobachtet. Petersen 
erzahit dann, wie Schiller, der wie die anderen drztlichen Zéglinge der 
Akademie die unter seiner Aufsicht stehenden Kranken besuchen mufte, 
sich an das Bett eines Kranken gesetzt, aber anstatt ihn zu fragen und 
zu beobachten in dichterischer Extase in solche brausenden Bewegungen 
und Zuckungen verfallen sei, da dem Kranken angst und bange wurde 
und er er glaubte, sein Arzt méchte in Wahnwitz und Tobsucht verfallen 
sein.* 

Louise Pistorius, die mit ihrem Vater den Dichter, der am Abend vorher 
im Schwanschen Hause einen schweren Fieberanfall erlitten hatte, auf- 
suchte, erzaihlt, da sie schon von aufen ein arges Geschrei gehért und 
beim Betreten seines Hauses Schiller allein gefunden hatten, der in 
Hemdsdrmeln auf- und abgerannt sei und ganz barbarisch gestikuliert 
und krakeelt habe. Schiller schrieb am Fiesko und hatte “‘gerade den 
Mohren am Kragen.’’” 

Noch in Gohlis zeigte sich dieser dje ganze Persénlichkeit ergreifende 
Schaffensaffekt bei Schiller, wie sich aus dem Bericht des Kupferstechers 
Georg Gustav Erdner schlieBen lait.™ 

Diese schépferische Extase, die nach lebendigem Ausdruck drdngt, 
sowie Schillers Neigung, seine Dichtung zu Gehér zu bringen, beweisen, 
sein vollbliitiges Kiinstlertum. Man sollte sich daher hiiten, in ihm nur 
den “‘Gedankendichter” zu sehen, wie das die Schule nur allzuoft getan 
und eine wesentlich Seite des Dichters dariiber vernachlassigt hat. Wenn 
sich Schiller als einen sentimentalischen Dichter bezeichnet, dem die 
Darstellung der Idee des Lebens naher liegt als die Darstellung der 
Fiille des Lebens selbst, so hat er sich doch in erster Linie nicht als 
Denker sondern als Kiinstler empfunden, und in diesem Kiinstlertum die 
Erfillung seines Lebens gesehen. Bezeichnend schreibt er an Kérner 
(9. Marz 1889): “Ich mu ganz Kiinstler sein kénnen, oder ich will nicht 
mehr sein.” 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
& $G., 22. * Tbid., 71.  $.P., 1, 113. 
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Ozu- THE NEO-CLASSICAL CHRONICLE OF THE 





llers WANDERING JEW 
“a ; By Georce K. ANDERSON 

iH ys was inevitable that sooner or later the Wandering Jew, probably 
z in q the most celebrated of all parcoureurs du monde, should come to be 
enn [regarded as omniscient as well as ubiquitous. After all, he had been alive 
und "since the beginnings of the Christian era, and there was no spot in the 
end |. generally known world of the Occident where he had not at one time or 
ten ‘> another passed by or spent his allotted period of residence.’ In his 
sen || privileged condition of one who was all-wise, it would be easy for him, if 
der he were so disposed, to assume the mantle of teacher and prophet, with a 
ste, particular liking for history and geography; but he need not confine 


ind himself to those two subjects. The neo-classical age, which developed his 
yen didactic powers, sometimes appealed to him for social comment, criticism, 
rde and satire. 


The conception of the Wandering Jew as teacher was fostered in part 
by the inclination toward instruction always associated with the neo- 
classical period. It was also nourished, however, by the picture of the 
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uf- Jew drawn in the early German Volksbiicher of the seventeenth century. 
nd These were popular pamphlets and chap-books which may be said to 
in ' have brought about the renaissance of the legend of the Wandering Jew 
ert in modern times. The earliest of them was the celebrated and rare 
en Kurtze Beschreibung und Erzehlung von einem Juden mit Namen Ahas- 
verus (Danzig, Leyden, Bautzen, 1602), which was the sire of a large 
de | and bewildering progeny.? In this pamphlet the Jew, known for the 
rs | first time as Ahasuerus, shows not only a pious and zealous spirit of 
1 In most instances of the legend in its popular form (as distinguished from its art-form, 
st, which includes belletristic treatments of the Wandering Jew from about 1750 to the 
n, present) the protagonist sta}‘s no longer than three days in any given place. (This period 
ur was undoubtedly suggested by the three days between the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
sin tion.) At times, however, the Wanderer is so restless that he cannot stay more than one 
night in any place; sometimes he cannot remain past the next midnight hour; sometimes he 
in is unable to stand still long enough to tell his name, but must keep walking about a room 
ie all the while. On the other hand, in his more leisurely and relaxed moods, his sojourn can 

er last as long as a fortnight. 
Is ? For a full account of this German pamphlet and its progeny, as well as the first good 
ie reprint of it, see L. Neubaur, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden (rev. ed., Leipzig, 1893), pp. 14 
ff. and 53 ff. The most recent reprint of this extremely rare work is in G. K. Anderson, 
°r “The Wandering Jew Returns to England,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
it XLV, 237-250. Arno “<\imidt’s Das Volksbuch vom ewigen Juden (Danzig, 1927) offers a 
most valuahie explanation of the genesis of the pamphlet, showing that the Danzig imprint 
is the origi::al and correci one, and indicating how the medieval legend of the Wandering 
; Jew was brought from Italy (which, in my own opinion, was the cradle of the legend) to 

E Reformationist Germany. 
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proselytism but also the ability to pass with flying -colors a rigid ex- 
amination in Oriental history since the Crucifixion. 

This German Volksbuch was translated and adapted into French* and 
later into other languages. On the basis of the many versions of the 
Kurtze Beschreibung, combined with some apparently independent 
treatment of similar extra-scriptural legendary material,‘ there was 
composed about 1650 a French chap-book, the Histoire admirable d’un 
juif errant, which ran through many reprints and new editions involving 
some incremental alterations, even as late as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. This Histoire admirable picks up the suggestion of an itinerary, 
hinted at in the German Volksbiicher, and conducts Ahasuerus all over 
western Europe, where he saw many strange sights, and across to Amer- 
ica and back again. It is with this work that the outline of the Wandering 
Jew as a chronicler of world-history begins to take shape, if only in a 
vague and blurred form. 

Giovanni Marana’s popular series of typical essays on the times, 
The Turkish Spy,* which makes use of an epistolary technique, is ob- 
viously the next important contribution to what we may call the Chroni- 
cle of the Wandering Jew. In one of these essays the Jew, to whom the 
entire epistle is devoted, admits an acquaintance with Rome under 
Nero, with Mohammed, with Godfrey de Bouillon, with Saladin, and 
with Solyman the Magnificent. This epistle appears to be the ultimate 
source of the account of the Wanderer in Don Augustin Calmet’s Dic- 
tionnaire . . . de la Bible, in which the author cites a letter from Madame 
de Mazarin in London, written in the latter part of the seventeenth 
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3 The first French translation is given in P. V. P. Cayet’s Chronologte septenaire (Paris 
: 4 1605), vol. vir. This version was later reprinted separately as Discours veritable d’un juif 
‘o errant (Bordeaux, 1609). English, Flemish, Danish, and Swedish translations appeared soon 
3 thereafter. Most Slavic versions of the legend seem to depend upon the German Volksbuch. 
‘ Particularly the legend of Judas Iscariot and the saga of the Seeds of the Holy Tree 
A whence was derived the wood for the Cross. 
tee 5 These have never been collected. The first was probably the one printed at Bruges by 
ia Andrew Wyds (n.d.); the last I have seen was issued at Parisin 1833. Here the Jew is met 
: by two grenadiers from the army of Napoleon. Two peculiar contributions of the Histoire 
admirable are the identification of Ahasuerus as of the tribe of Naphthali and the statement 
that he was a carpenter by trade instead of the traditional shoemaker. 
§ Giovanni Marana, L’espion du grand seigneur dans la cour des princes chrétiens (Paris, 
4 1684), 1, 176-181. Neubaur, op. cit., p. 131, says that the original was in Italian, as may 
fe well be—Marana was a Genoese, who died in Paris in 1692—but I have never seen the 
original. The first English translation appeared in 1686 as Letters Writ by a Turkish Spy, 
who Liv’d Five and Forty Years Undiscovered at Paris. There were no less than twelve edi- 
tions of this English translation before 1748. The work is similar in range and scope, 
though not in literary value, to a combination of Montesquieu’s Lefires persanes and Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World. The general reference is always to Volume m1, Book 3, Letter 1. 
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century.’ Also derived from The Turkish Spy is the story told in 
Theatrum Europaeum (1702).* Both of these accounts place Ahasuerus 
on a certain occasion in London. That in the Theaitrum Europaeum men- 
tions 1694 as the date of this English visit and further states categori- 
cally that Ahasuerus, on that occasion, was examined by scholars from 
Oxford and Cambridge. The English in general, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in particular, seem to have been happily unaware of the incident. 
But John Aubrey, in his Miscellanies (1696), tells a story of the Wander- 
ing Jew’s having been seen some years before in Staffordshire.® 

Leaving aside the folklore of the Wandering Jew, with the obvious 
comment that he has prospered in popular tradition since the Middle 
Ages, we find that in the learned and quasi-learned literature of Europe 
since 1600, Ahasuerus has steadily maintained his position as a symbol 
of worldly experience; he has suffered much, according to the romantics; 
he has learned much, according to the intellectuals; and all—romantics, 
classicists, believers and unbelievers alike—agree that he is an instruc- 
tive character, whether taken satirically or seriously. He may be the 
butt of jokes;!° he may be nothing more than a buffoon. Several pon- 
derous dissertations were written between 1650 and 1750 to demon- 
strate the palpable absurdity of the legend; but as usual, Ahasuerus 
throve in spite of the skepticism of the learned. 


7 (Paris, 1720), m, 472. 

8 (Frankfurt) xiv, 723. 

® John Aubrey, Miscellanies, Library of Old Authors (London, 1857), p. 69. Aubrey ex- 
plains that a poor invalid in the Moorlands of Staffordshire, lying alone in his house, was 
called to the door by a stranger, who desired a drink. The story is told also in Peck’s 
History of Stamford, where it is referred to the year 1658. 

10 As in the curious little ballet, the Mariage de Pierre de Provence et de la belle Maguelone, 
performed at Tours as early as 1638. Here the Jew is in the disreputable and humorous com- 
pany of a fool, a physician, a buffoon, and a muleteer. The French satirist d’Esternod, 
in his Espadon satyrique (1680), v, 56, affords another example. Several skits produced in 
the Théatre des Folies Dramatiques as late as the 1830’s attest the French preference for 
this point of view. 

1 Among these should be mentioned J. Sebastian Mitternacht, Dissertationes de Iohannis 
XXI (Naumburg, 1645); Gottfried Thilo, Meletma historicum de Judaeo immortali (Witten- 
berg, 1668; 1671)—a German translation of this appeared at Leipzig as Der unsterbliche 
Jude (1702); Martin Dréscher, Dissertatio theologica de duobus testibus vivis passionis 
dominicae (Jena, 1668); Christopher Schultz, Dissertatio historica de Judaeo non mortali 
(Kénigsberg, 1689; Jena, 1734); J. J. Schudt, Judische Merckwiirdigkeiten (Frankfurt- 
Leipzig, 1714), Book v, Chap. 13, pp. 488-512; the anonymous Historische Nachricht von 
dem ewigen Juden (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1723); and Carl Anton, Lepidam fabulam de 
Judaeo immortali (Helmstadt, 1756). The Historische Nachricht, though rare, is probably 
the most satisfactory summary of the learned point of view in the eighteenth century, far 
better than the smug comment in the Hannoverische Beytrige sum Nutse und Vergniigen 
(Sept. 7, 1761) that “we are cleverer than our grandfathers.” 
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Two curious works of this period illustrate the versatility of the 
Wandering Jew as a teacher, academic minds to the contrary notwith- 
standing. One of these is an anonymous French pamphlet of 1722, bear- 
ing the pretentious title, Les Grandes Prophéties du Sieur de Montague, 
autrement nommé le Juif Errant. This name for the Jew is unique. Here 
we have some prophecies concerning the weather to be expected for the 
next seven years, with special mention of its effects upon certain crops— 
in fact, an early Farmer’s Almanac—to which is added a series of verses 
in execrable doggerel summarizing the prophecies and seasoning them 
with some platitudinous recipes. The second is a remarkable English 
pamphlet, The History of Israel Jobson: the Wandering Jew (London, 
1757), by the obscure Yorkshire clergyman Miles Wilson (1710-777). 
In this piece the Jew is transported by an angel on a tour of the heavens 
and receives a lesson in popular astronomy—perhaps more popular than 
astronomy, but set forth in an amusing, satirical, and strangely eloquent 
manner. 

Usually, however, when Ahasuerus became a teacher, he taught his- 
tory or geography. In the first of these fields, his province of special 
knowledge was nothing less than the survey of mankind. Although I am 
concerned here with only the beginnings of that type of composition 
which I have designated as the Chronicle of the Wandering Jew, still 
it must be remembered that this type had a longer life than the neo- 
classical age which begot it. For the romanticist has always been given to 
the same kind of globe-trotting, subject, of course, to the coloration and 
emotionalism which characterize his romantic point of view. 

The itinerary of the Jew in the Histoire admirable makes it clear that 
the author of that pamphlet had no coherent knowledge of geography 
and no interest in history. The version of the legend given in The Turkish 
Spy and in all accounts derived therefrom shows at least a sense of chron- 
ological consecutiveness. This sense becomes fully developed by the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century." In this respect, the first piece to be noticed 
is an English broadside ballad, The Wandering Jew’s Chronicle, from as 
early as 1714, which is little more than a catalogue in verse of the rulers 
of England from William the Conqueror to Anne.” It is not, however, 
until the last quarter of the century that we find Ahasuerus engaged in 
an ambitious coverage of world-history; and the line of works engendered 


12 Even Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy (Book v, chapter mz), while he listens to Father’s 
oration, recognizes the Wandering Jew not only as a world-traveler but as something of a 
narrator of ancient events. 

13 “Printed by T. Norris at the Looking Glass on London Bridge and sold by J. Walter.” 
The sub-title reads: “A brief history of the remarkable passages from William the Con- 
queror to this Present Reign.” 
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at that time sheds an influence which is not dissipated until the next 
century has passed. The new interest in historiography," evident in the 
latter half of the neo-classical age, is reflected in the eventual appearance 
of some extensive surveys of mankind “from China to Peru,” in which 
the figure of the Wandering Jew is the chief unifying element. 


II 


The first characteristic representative of the Chronicle of the Wander- 
ing Jew, the progenitor of all subsequent pieces of this type, is Mémoires 
du juif errant, which exists in an apparently single edition in the Biblio- 
théque universelle des romans for July, 1777, published at Paris. The 
author is unknown. 


In this work four young men, a German, an Englishman, an Italian, and a French- 
man, meet the Wandering Jew at a fair in Leipzig. The date of the meeting is 
given as 1749,!5 Ahasuerus tells the youths of his many experiences; and the Ger- 
man transcribes the narrative. We are given an account of the major figures and 
events of world-history from the time of the Crucifixion; the story ends with the 
reign of Louis XIV. Ahasuerus not only traverses Europe but also manages to 
make a tour of China and Africa. We hear of Prester John, of the wonders of 
Ethiopia and the Congo, and of the principalities of Tartary. At the end of his 
rather long narrative, divided into chapters which correspond roughly with the 
centuries of the Christian calendar which have elapsed since the time of Christ, 
the Jew abruptly disappears, leaving the young men to ponder over his amazing 
career. 


Emphasis is placed here, in a manner characteristic of the Chronicle of 
the Wandering Jew, upon what the author wishes; he suppresses those 


4 By this I refer specifically to the historians of the later part of the Age of Reason, who 
practiced their art before the romanticists got their hands on it; in particular such works as 
Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV (1756); the Abbé Fleury’s Histoire eccléstastique (17915) 
David Hume’s History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Revolution of 
1688 (1754-61); William Robertson’s History of Scotland (1759), History of the Emperor 
Charles V (1769), and History of America (1777); Adam Ferguson’s History of the Progress 
and Termination of the Roman Republic (1783); Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Em pire (1776-88); J. L. Mosheim’s Commentarii de rebus Christianorum ante Con- 
stantinum Magnum (1753); J. C. Gatterer’s Weltgeschichte (1792); A. L. von Schlézer’s Ge- 
schichte von Russland (1769), Allgemeine nordische Geschichte (1771), and Weltgeschichte im 
Auszuge und Zusammenhange (1792); and A. H. L. Heeren’s Reflections on the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Commerce of the Chief Nations of Antiquity (1796). Of these the German 
histories of Mosheim, Gatterer, and von Schlézer represent the so-called Géttingen school 
and from their tendency to “universal” history seem to have the closest connection with the 
Chronicle of the Wandering Jew.,For the whole matter, cf. James Westfall Thompson and 
Bernard J. Holm, A History of Historical Writing (New York, 1942), 11, 58-131. 

8 This date advances in subsequent works derived from the Mémoires until it has neared 
the close of the 1780's. 
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details which seem to him unimportant or about which he has little 
knowledge. If we learn more than enough about Trajan and Zenobia, 
it is because the author evidently knew more about those personages. 
Indeed, this kind of writing offers an excellent opportunity for a writer 
to parade his particular stock of information. 

The writer of the Mémoires, who could have been any one of the score 
of obscure contributors to the Bibliothéque universelle des romans, built 
upon the Histoire admirable, or at least upon that section of it which 
dealt with the life and wanderings of Ahasuerus."* He was obviously 
familiar with standard books of travel, both ancient and modern. On 
the other hand, much of the work is his own invention; certainly the 
arrangement and selection of details appear to be original. He has no 
political or social axes to grind. The work is, on the whole, a humdrum 
composition, but it would require extraordinary talents to make absorb- 
ing a book pitched on the intellectual level of the Mémoires. 

In 1785 there appeared a free working over of the Mémoires entitled 
Der ewige Jude: Geschicht oder Volksroman, wie man will, published as 
a unit at Riga. The author, Reichard,” seems to be throughout a trifle 


16 The Mémoires purports to be merely a reprinting of the Histoire admirable issued at 
Rouen in 1751. But since none of the many versions of the Histoire admirable gives the 
material found in the Mémoires, we may deduce that the Mémoires is not what it pretends 
to be. As a matter of fact, the author breaks down at the end and admits it: “Il ne nous 
reste plus qu’a demander excuse a nos Lecteurs de leur avoir donné, au lieu d’un extrait de 
la petite brochure bleue du Juif-errant, qui ne contient pas 30 pages, & qui est bien un 
Roman, & méme un misérable Roman, un volume entier, contenant 17 voyages autour 
du monde; mais cette fable nous a paru présenter un cadre si heureux, que nous n’avons pu 
nous empécher de la remplir par différens tableaux, tous fidélement & exactement tirés de 
Histoire.” The reference to the “brochure bleue” is to the Histoire admirable, which seems 
to have been printed customarily with blue paper covers. The author of the Mémoires omits 
from consideration the sections of the Histoire admirable treating of Judas Iscariot, of the 
Tree of Life, and of the Legend of the Cross. These independent sagas were combined with 
the Legend of the Wandering Jew in the French pamphlet. 

17 Undoubtedly Heinrich A. O. Reichard (1751-1828), a miscellaneous writer with par- 
ticular interest in travelogues and descriptive geography. His autobiography (cf. Hermann 
Uhde, H. A. O. Reichard (Stuttgart, 1877]) does not mention Der ewige Jude. But the work 
first appeared in Bibliothek der Romane, vim, 19-24; 1x, 39-103; x, 111-167; x1, 99-137; 
and xi, 83-141—in other words, in installments between 1781 and 1785. The Riga volume 
explains itself as “Ein Abdruck der Reichardschen Umarbeitung des bekannten Volks- 
romans, welcher in einigen Banden der Romanenbibliothek zerstreut stand, und nun, auf 
Verlangen mehrerer Leser, in Einem Band zusammengedruckt worden ist.” Reichard 
founded the Bibliothek der Romane in 1773 on the model of the French Bibliothéque uni- 
verselle des romans (cf. Uhde, p. 152). Furthermore, his obvious interest in travels and 
wanderings—many pages of his autobiography are devoted to accounts of his own pere- 
grinations—makes his choice of the story of the Wandering Jew a natural one. 
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uncertain as to whether or not he should treat his subject learnedly; and 
so, as his sub-title indicates, he will leave it to the reader to accept the 
work as either history or popular tale. He goes over the same ground as 
the Mémoires, although in much more effective style. There is the same 
framework of the meeting of the four young men and Ahasuerus at the 
fair in Leipzig.’* Reichard’s emphasis in this chronicle, however, is 
his own: he cares little about Trajan but a great deal about Attila; he 
sees fit to mention Alfred the Great, whereas this king of the Saxons in 
England is not deemed worthy to appear in the pages of the Mémoires. 

We are justified, however, in considering the Mémoires and Reichard’s 
adaptation as a duplex work. In both parts, the Wandering Jew is an 
impressive figure of a man. He is no ragged freak such as he is in the 
German Volksbiicher. In fact, he appears as a true citizen of the world— 
that is, the world of the eighteenth century. No longer is his glance hum- 
ble and contrite;!* no longer is he smitten with the consciousness of un- 
forgiven sin. When he speaks, particularly in regard to his traditional 
woes, his tone is light: “Ich bin von Geburt ein Jude, und Jerusalem ist 
meine Vaterstadt; es werden ohngefehr tausend siebenhundert und 
fiinfzig Jahre seyn, dasz ich sie verlassen habe, um einen Spaziergang 
durch die Welt zu thum, der noch dauert.’”’ He does not seem to be in 
the least worried about his fate; it is a far cry indeed from this attitude 
to the dismal howling of Ahasver in Schubart’s Der ewige Jude.?® No 
longer is he much interested in seeing the marvels of the world through 
which he has traveled for so long; he is satisfied with it as it is. Although 
he never comes to the outright formula, “Whatever is, is right,’ he is 
peculiarly static in his outlook; and his rather neutral point of view im- 
parts itself to the pieces as a whole. In other words, these specimens of 
the genus Wandering Jew fit neatly into the framework of the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, when neo-classicism had entered into its 


18 Reichard moves the date of the meeting to 1780. His English youth is named—sur- 
prisingly enough—Smith; his Italian is Cambiagi; the German and French representatives 
are unnamed. In general, his version is more sophisticated and given more definitely to 
topical allusions than the French Mémoires. 

19 The romanticists of this same period, possibly under the influence of the Mesmer 
vogue, were wont to dwell upon the transfixing power-of the glance of the Wandering Jew. 

% Christian F. D. Schubart’s lyric rhapsody, Der ewige Jude (1787), was composed in 
1783. An emotionally wrought monologue of the Jew’s seeking death and unable to find it, 
this poem had great influence. In an English prose translation it came to the attention of 
Shelley, who used the material in all four of his poems in which the Wandering Jew appears 
—The Wandering Jew (1810?); The Wandering Jew’s Soliloquy (not published until 1887); 
Queen Mab (1813); and Hellas (1822). Gerard de Norval made a French translation in 
1830. 
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decadent stage and had become tired and negative. The Wanderer’s 
fate is to him as casual a thing as his outlook on life. From time to time 
he reminds the reader that he is in truth the Wandering Jew, and so 
gives somewhat perfunctory accounts of seventeen centuries of travel; 
but for the present world of 1777-85 he cares little. At times, indeed, 
the Jew of the Mémoires or Reichard’s adaptation has reached that stage 
of placidity where he is nothing more than a peg on which to hang ex- 
traneous material. Here is the essential weakness of the whole legend— 
it can get only so far in an epic course, and then the spotlight of interest 
must turn to the things the Wanderer saw. or the people he met rather 
than linger on the Wanderer himself. 

The omniscience of Ahasuerus, however, is at all times unquestioned. 
Like Upton Sinclair’s ubiquitous and annoying Lanny Budd, he has the 
unfailing ability to turn up wherever important events of history are 
taking place. With the typical eighteenth-century refinement expected 
of a complete man of the world, however, he avoids violence and blood- 
shed; he takes but little account of wars or even of the rumors of wars. 
On the other hand, he is more than willing to engage in discussions. He 
will give a skeletal history of a whole nation and draw therefrom pro- 
found moral lessons. He loves to descant on personalities—princes, 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers—or on the net achievements of 
civilizations. Anecdotes and incidents of secondary importance fascinate 
him. In fact, the duplex work is an honorable example of the curiosa 
which can attract any modern super-cultured mind. Thus the introduc- 
tion of Byzantine and Levantine objets d’art and manuscripts is the 
subject of a protracted discourse; the innovation of glass panes and the 
growth of European drama invite Ahasuerus just as warmly to hold 
forth to the reader. Yet the whole Reformation is badly scanted; Luther 
is dismissed as an obstinate priest. 

For all the would-be rationalism of the authors of these works, they 
are strangely unsystematic. The itineraries of the protagonist are dis- 
connected; lands and peoples obtrude themselves unceremoniously. 
Clearly the authors have been impressed by the thought that “the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong... but time and 
chance happeneth to them all.” Another irritating paradox in this du- 
plex composition, more obvious in Reichard’s contribution than in the 
Mémoires, is the fact that, in spite of the air of knowing observation 
which the author bestows upon the Wanderer, the Jew is on the whole 
a very tame critic and feeble satirist of human efforts. He is patronizing. 
as befits a rationalist, toward any form of “enthusiasm’’; he regards the 
Crusades as folly, as incomprehensible swindles of credulous mankind; 
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and yet he points out at some length the benefits that accrued from them. 
As to his own country, he concedes that, in spite of some forward steps 
in philosophy and world-exploration, it is not free from intolerance, 
persecution, and the curse of faddism, from mob-movements of all kinds, 
from Mesmerism, from the pursuit of alchemy, from the conjuring up 
of ghosts, and from all the rest of the inanities of superstition and preju- 
dice which one could name, new Messiahs and what not.” 

Still the impression ultimately left upon the reader by this double 
foundation-work to the Chronicle of the Wandering Jew is that it is a 
civilized performance, too objective and not sufficiently acid to achieve 
memorable satire, too generally complacent and rational to touch or 
understand the deeper significance of the legend of the Wandering Jew. 
Perhaps it is not fair to say that, beside Cyrano de Bergerac’s voyager to 
the moon, beside Gulliver, or beside Candide, this Ahasuerus is the most 
neo-classical of neo-classical wanderers; but seldom has the Wandering 
Jew been given a more prosaic aura.” 


1 “Trotz einiger Schritte in der Philosophie und Aufklarung ist das 18. Jahrhundert 
nicht frei von Intoleranz, Taten des Verfolgungsgeistes, Gasznereyen, Mesmereyen, 
Alchymistereyen, Geistersehereyen, und wie die iibrigen Krisen des Vorurtheils und des 
Aberglaubens weiter heiszen mégen, den neuen Messias und den Ziegenpropheten zu Berlin 
mit eingeschlossen.” (Page 245.) 

#2 A Spanish translation and adaptation, with extensive concluding additions, of the 
Mémoires is Historia del Judio Errante (Madrid, 1819) by a certain Don Luis Fris Ducos. 
This is not a Spanish name; presumably Ducos (Duclos?) was a Frenchman, an expatriate, 
who had managed to become a comisario of the Spanish Inquisition a few years before its 
dissolution, and was also rector y administrador de la real iglesia-hospital de S. Luis rey de 
Francia. In this translation the date of the meeting of the young men with the Jew is given 
as 1763. But the author adds to the origina] material much subjective comment on Euro- 
pean history after 1789. The last third of the book degenerates into frank polemics, attack- 
ing (1) the philosophers of the eighteenth century, whom Fris Ducos considers a pack of 
atheists, and (2) Napoleon and his era. It is evident that the author was a Carlist. Leaving 
the polemics aside, we find only a few minor alterations of the original material of the Mém- 
oires. The Jew’s name is given as Abasuero. He must proceed on a continuous narrative, for 
he can stay but three days; he therefore bids one of the four youths keep awake and tran- 
scribe his story, which is told in relays. When he has finished, there is an end—‘“al decir es- 
tas Gltimas palabras el Judéo errante se eché 4 andar, y anda todavia.” 

Similarly, Reichard’s Der ewige Jude was translated and adapted in a Danish Folksroman 
under the title Jerusalems Skomager (Copenhagen, 1828). This work follows its original 
much more closely than the Spanish book just mentioned. It keeps away from political 
controversy and exhibits little independence on the part of the author, who remains un- 
identified. Since there is at this time nothing comparable in contemporary Swedish litera- 
ture, where the legend of the Wandering Jew is still decidedly in the very early popular 
stage, we may be permitted the opinion that the Danish treatment of the legend has ad- 
vanced more rapidly into the art-form than that of the other Scandinavian countries— 
a belief well substantiated by the appearance in the next literary generation of Hans 
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The other important neo-classical Chronicle of the Wandering Jew is 
Briefe des ewigen Juden iiber die merkwiirdigsten Begebenheiten seiner Zeit 
by W. F. Heller.* The Briefe will be recognized at once as utilizing a favor- 
ite literary device of eighteenth century literature, whether fiction or 
expository critical writing; it will be recalled how admirably The Turkish 
Spy fitted into this category. Heller’s Briefe, however, is a work of vast 
pretensions, especially in the field of natural philosophy; and it asserts 
confidently that it can teach the reader precisely how to interpret the 
significance of the most noteworthy events about which the leaders are 
supposed to concern themselves. Its self-esteem is indeed vainglorious. 
The author, one learns, has the power to look upon the course of world 
events in the large and to explain them, so far as mortal man is capable 
of so doing, in the only correct way. Heller’s method, however, is ad- 
mittedly eclectic, for he has chosen only the most “interessante” events 
to interpret, and he will let the chaff fall to the ground and lie there. His 
stylus is to be sharp and pointed ; his delineation is therefore certain to 
be keen and clear. We may as well say the worst about the work at the 
outset. The science and natural philosophy of the author are mostly an 
accretion of hidebound beliefs, looking backward rather than forward. i 
One may concede that he has been diligent. : 

There are sixty-four letters, which carry the reader along the path of 
history from the time of Christ to the emergence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. These sixty-four letters are addressed for the greater part to eru- 
dite rabbis of antiquity who were roughly contemporaneous with the 
i events referred to. In other words, the history of a given event is related i 
; in a letter to a wise man who lived at the time of the event or very soon : 
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he: 3 The first two volumes appeared in 1791; the third in 1801. The work is sorare as to be 
Bee virtually no longer extant, especially the third volume, which has not been seen by many 
ee ‘ scholars working on the legend of the Wandering Jew. The title-page gives the author 
ae as “M. Heller,” but the work is entered in C. G. Kayser, Index Locupletissimus Librorum 
p (Leipzig, 1834), p. 351, as Wilhelm Friedrich Heller’s, who wrote also Geschichte der 
‘ Kreusziige nach dem heiligen Lande (Frankfurt, 1784); Kardonens Vermdchiniss und Lieder 
t von Selima zum Vorlesen fir Mutter und Tochter (Stuttgart, 1781); Kayamonte, der grosse 
; Stier unserer Zeiten (Frankfurt, 1792): Sokrates, Sohn des Sophroniskus (Frankfurt, 1795); 
and three volumes of Novellen (Dresden-Leipzig, 1837-40). The imprints for volumes 1 
and 1 are “Utopia, 1791”; for volume m1, “Germanien, 1801.” A second edition of volumes 
1 and m was printed by Offenbach in 1793. The most accessible edition is a slightly altered 
(pirated?) edition beating the imprint “Germanien, 1793”; but the edition of Volume m 
just mentioned seems to be unique. E 
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thereafter. The first five letters, for example, are written to the eminent 
Jewish historian Josephus, who appears in some of the later derivative 
nineteenth century Chronicles of the Wandering Jew.* Other noted 
recipients of the letters are the Spanish monk of the fifth century, Paulus 
Orosius, and St. Francis of Assisi. 

A composite table of contents for the Mémoires, Reichard's Der ewige 
Jude, and the first two volumes of Heller’s Briefe wili serve as a good 
topical index for the Chronicle of the Wandering Jew and is therefore 
given in the Appendix below. Since Volume m1 of the Briefe, however, 
is almost unknown today, it deserves a little more description. It is 
given over almost entirely to an account of the French Revolution. The 
volume begins with a rapid summary of the main events in the reigns of 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Maria Teresa. It follows up with a letter to 
each of these four: Catherine the Great, Gustavus III, Franklin,* and 


% Especially in David Hoffman, Chronicles Selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus, the 
Wandering Jew (Baltimore-New York, 1858), undoubtedly the best of the romantic 
Chronicles of the Wandering Jew, for Hoffman, a distinguished Maryland jurist, was also 
a good historian who wrote well. But there are a great many other typical nineteenth cen- 
tury Chronicles, many of which are heavily romanticized. Moreover, even if a nineteenth 
century work on the Wandering Jew is nota full survey of world history and hence is not 
classifiable as a Chronicle of the Wandering Jew, the historical approach is usually evident. 
Indeed, the Wanderer seldom appears in fiction or drama after 1830 except in some kind of 
historical setting. Representative of the whole output would be the following: Pasero de 
Corneliano, Histoire du juif errant, écrite par lui-méme (Paris, 1820), with a German trans- 
lation (Gotha, 1821)—more satirical than the others listed here; Edgar Quinet, Les tableties 
du juif errant (Paris, 1822) and Ahasvére (Paris, 1833)—the latter a powerfully conceived 
and effectively poetic modern mystery-drama in prose; George Croly, Salathtel: a story of 
the past, the present and the future (London, 1827), in the next edition (1828) known as 
Salathiel, or Tarry Thou Till I Come, of which there are two German translations, from 
Leipzig and Stuttgart (1829), a French one (1852), and a Danish one (1903)—much the 
best of the Gothic novels to treat the Wandering Jew as a protagonist; F. F. Franke 
(Ferdinand Hauthal), Die Ahasveriade (Dresden, 1838), an extremely turgid effort; J. C. 
Freiherr von Zedlitz, Die Wanderungen des Ahasverus (Stuttgart, 1855); John Galt (“the 
Reverend T. Clark”), The Wandering Jew, or tne Travels and Observations of Hareach the 
Prolonged (London, 1820), with a second edition entitled The Travels and Observations of 
Hareach, the Wandering Jew (1821); Hans Christian Andersen, Ahasverus (Copenhagen, 
1844), with German translation in the same year—employing a free dramatic form; Selig- 
mann Heller, Ahasverus (Leipzig, 1865; 1868), a good epic poem. 

Individual works, too many to enumerate here, make Ahasuerus a spectator of single 
events in world-history. These have not yet all been gathered together and discussed; the 
author of the present article is engaged in the task. In the meantime the only thorough 
bibliographies are those of A. Soergel, Ahasver-Dichtungen seit Goethe (Leipzig, 1905) and 
J. J. Gielen, De wandelende Jood in Voekskunde en Letterkunde (Amsterdam, 1931). 

% This letter is an essay highly appreciative of Franklin. It considers him as a sage and 
not as a politician. Contained in it is a translation into German of his little allegory, The 
Whistle (1779). 
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Voltaire; the remaining nine letters have to do solely with the French 
Revolution, which Heller approves in principle but against which he 
feels revulsion because of its excesses. The volume concludes with the 
Directory and the rise to influence of Napoleon. 

Heller’s summary of history is in general a bald account of historical 
happenings written in a simple style. The author’s claim to infallibility 
as a teacher of historical criticism and appreciation is belied in the very 
first letter. Reichard and the author of the Mémoires did better in a liter- 
ary way. Nevertheless, these three Chronicles give for the first time a 
panoramic survey of the world from the “‘pen” of the Wandering Jew. 
It is true that the general lack of subjective comment by the Wanderer, 
except for the romantic opening paragraphs of the first letters in each 
of the three volumes of the Briefe,* robs the works of any particular 
connection with the Jew himself; they are, in other words, further in- 
stances of a work of instruction in which Ahasuerus is the coordinating 
i4 element, merely longer and much more cosmopolitan in range than the 
a trivial little broadside ballad of Queen Anne’s time. Yet the framework 
furnished by these eighteenth-century Chronicles is of great importance 
to the purveyors of the art-form of the legend of the Wandering Jew 
under nineteenth-century auspices, when Ahasuerus assumed Byronic 
garb and went strutting and posing amid a wild and fantastic land- 
scape,”” presaging the appearance of cholera,”* fighting for the Jews 
against Titus and Vespasian,”® observing with world-weary impassivity 
the fall of Constantinople,®® sporting with Fénelon in the shade of the 
gardens of Versailles,** scowling at the excessive debauches of the court 
of Nero,” or disappearing under macabre circumstances from the monas- 
tery on the slopes of Mt. Athos.* 
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26 In fact, the opening letter of Volume m1 of the Briefe is so overwritten as to suggest 
some author other than Heller. The remaining letters, however, are entirely in keeping with 
Pe the rest of the work. 

a 27 This is the general picture of Ahasuerus as an exponent of Weltschmerz in the Chronicle 
of the Wandering Jew; I have noted more than fifty such treatments of the Wanderer 
in German poetry alone between 1820 and 1860. An unusually good example, from an 
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: artistic point of view, is Julius Mosen’s epic Ahasver (Dresden-Leipzig, 1838). 
28 Eugéne Sue, Le juif errant (Paris, 1844-45), the most famous, the least typical, and far 
from the most effective of the many novels about the Wandering Jew. There have been 
re translations of this novel into all the European languages and a rousing parody by Charles 
fa Philipon and Louis Huart (1846). 


29 George Croly, Salathiel (cf. note 24 above). 

30 Lew Wallace, The Prince of India (New York, 1894). 

1 Pasero de Corneliano, Histoire du juif errant, écrite par lui-méme; cf. note 24 above. 
2 Robert Hamerling, Ahasver in Rom (Hamburg, 1866-70), an epic poem of considerable 


power. 
33 John Galt (“the Reverend T. Clark”), The Travels and Observations of Hareach, the 
Wandering Jew; cf. note 24 above. 
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APPENDIX 


Disregarding frameworks, digressions, and what little there is in the way of 
subjective comments or special interpretation, we find that the following topics 
were considered important enough to be included in the neo-classical Chronicle 
of the Wandering Jew: 


1. The Crucifixion and its sequel; in particular, the Earthquake, the releasing 
of the many dead, the fall of the Temple, Joseph of Arimathea, the Burial of 
Christ, the comment of the priests, and the Resurrection. 

2. The Pentecost and the conversion of Saul to Paul. 

3. The early missionary efforts of the various apostles; the rudimentary or- 
ganization of the Church; the establishing of Christian priests and bishops. 

4. The reign of Nero, with full account of the barbarities. 

5. The revolt of the Jews; Titus and Vespasian; the fall of Jerusalem; the col- 
lapse of the Tempie of Solomon. 

6. The destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

7. The tyrannous emperors of Rome in the first century. 

8. Trajan and Hadrian, with special emphasis on the former. 

9. The building of Aelia Kapitolina; the unsuccessful rebellion of the Jews 
under Bar-Koshoba, put down by Severus and Musonius. 

10. Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, especially the latter. 

11. The Romans in Britain. 

12. The spread of Christianity as a minority religion. 

13. Constantine and the conversion of the Empire. 

14. The controversy between Arius and Athanasius. 

15. The growth of Byzantium. 

16. The division of the Roman Empire and the Church. 

17. Ulfilas, the codifier of the Gothic language.™ 

18. Alaric and the sack of Rome. 

19. Attila and the Huns. 

20. The migrations of the Vandals into Spain and Africa. 

21. The founding of the Venetian state. 

22. The Parthians and the “Neo-Persians.” 

23. Zenobia and her unfortunate end. 

24. The rise of Mohammed. 

25. The virtues of the Germanic peoples.* 

26. Clovis and the Franks; the Lombards; Charlemagne’s empire. 

27. The mores of the early Church. 

28. Controversies as to the divinity of the Virgin. 


* Found only in Heller’s Briefe. In general Heller comports himself as the most learned of 
the three chroniclers under discussion. His knowledge of Ulfilas seems to have been derived 
chiefly from W. Weingartner, Die Aussprache des Gothischen (Leipzig, 1658), which was a 
stand-by until F. Dietrich’s excellent early monograph, Ueber die Aussprache des Gothischen 
(Marburg, 1862). 

*% A theme which Heller is fond of repeating; it is not mentioned in the Mémoires and is 
touched upon only briefly by Reichard. Heller devotes an entire letter to the subject and 
praises particularly the military spirit of the Germans. 
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29. The matter of tithes, Purgatory, and the doctrine of Atonement. 

30. Unfavorable comments on the despotism of the Papacy in the Middle 
Ages. 

31. A summary of the Koran; an outline of the later Mohammedan dynasties; 
the birth of the Crusades. 

32. The First Crusade, in much detail.®” 

33. Saladin.** 

34. The twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Europe, with special attention to 
the worldly and spiritual dominance of Pope Innocent ITI. 

35. The importance to learning of the Friars. 

36. The Crusade of St. Louis; the abortive insurrection of Manfred; the Sicil- 
ian Vespers; the Great Schism in the Church; the advent of the Knights Tem- 
plars, Knights Hospitallers, and Knights of Malta; the Swiss Confederation. 

37. The awakening of interest in the Far East; the depredations of Genghis 
Khan; the travels of Marco Polo; the legendary activities and some early explo- 
rations of the Nile and Congo. 

38. The Hundred Years War and Jeanne d’Arc; the English victories are ig- 
nored. 

39. The beginnings of the Reformation, dating from John Huss (Wycliffe is 
forgotten), but with virtually no comment about the Reformation itself. 

40. The Fall of Constantinople. 

41. The Inquisition in Spain (a subject dear to every romanticist who discusses 
the Wandering Jew in a Gothic novel); the voyages of Columbus and Vasco da 
Gama; the Wars of the Catholic League; the reign of Henry of Navarre; the per- 
secution of the Huguenots, though little attention is given the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

42. The Thirty Years War, followed by the rise of Sweden under Charles XII 
and of Russia under Peter the Great. 


* It is obvious, from a perusal of the German Volksbiicher of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, that the renaissance of the legend of the Wandering Jew instituted at that time had 
its roots in the propaganda value of the Jew as a follower of Antichrist, that great adversary 
who included (according to some fanatical Protestants) the pope of Rome under his evil 
banners. It is characteristic of the generally strong Protestant bias in all the modern 
German treatments of the Wandering Jew that Reichard and Heller, particularly the 
latter, should note with satisfaction the coincidence of the highest power of the Papacy 
with the lowest ebb of human knowledge and understanding. This point, of course, is not 
mentioned in the Mémoires. 

37 A natural consequence of Heller’s interest in the Crusades, of which he wasa chronicler. 

#8 Here is quoted the inevitable anecdote, first told at length in The Turkish Spy. I 
quote from the English translation (see note 6 above): “He told me... that he saw 
Saladine’s return from his conquests in the East, when he caused his shirt to be carried on 
the top of a spear, with this proclamation: ‘Saladine, Lord of many rich countries, con- 
queror of the East, ever victorious and happy, when he dies, shall have no other memorial 
left of all his glories but only this poor shirt’.” 
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43. The eighteenth century in general; here the spotlight is turned upon the 
four great figures of Voltaire, Frederick the Great, Rousseau, and Franklin.** 

44. Catherine the Great; Gustavus III; Louis XIV and Louis XV; the French 
Revolution; the advent of Napoleon. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


3® Most interesting in all three of these Chronicles of the Wandering Jew is the virtual 
absence of any important references to England. There is no mention of the Armada, of 
the Revolution of 1688 and the Bill of Rights, of Marlborough, or of the growth of the 
British Empire. The English Civil War is disposed of in one line. The American Revolution 
takes two. In fact, except for a brief allusion to Alfred the Great, there is no important con- 
cern with England after the time of the Roman occupation until we come to the younger 
Pitt, whose part in European power politics after 1795 cannot well be overlooked. Nor 
does the Dutch Republic have any appreciable standing in the scheme of things. 

Found only in Volume m1 of Heller’s Briefe. 
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SYMBOLISM IN COLERIDGE 
By Etmer EpGAR STOLL 


[The Cat, of the critics,] finding it all so difficult, examining the thing 
as if it were inconceivably arcanic—Marianne Moore, My Apish 
Cousins. 


Fj The Tempest, The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan are now 
the happiest hunting-ground for the symbolist. Mr. Wilson Knight’s 
interpretation of both poems, but particularly of the latter, in The Starlit 
Dome (1941), is, to say the least, extraordinary; still more so than the 
‘similar one of Mr. Robert Graves in The Meaning of Dreams (1924), 
though not so entangled with inaccurate biography and irrelevant psy- 
choanalysis. ‘‘We may imagine a sexual union,” says Mr. Knight, 


between life, the masculine, and death, the feminine. Then our “romantic chasm” 
and “cedarn cover,” the savage and enchanted yet holy place with its “half inter- 
mitted burst” may be, in spite of our former reading, vaguely related to the 
functioning of man’s creative organs and their physical setting and, too, to all 
principles of manly and adventurous action; while the caverns that engulf the 
sacred river will be correspondingly feminine with a dark passivity and infinite 
peace. The pleasure-dome we may fancy as the pleasure of a sexual union in 
which birth and death are the great contesting partners, with human existence 
as the life-stream, the blood-stream, of a mighty coition [p. 95]. 


In The Road to Xanadu (pp. 593-596) Mr. Graves’ interpretation was 
pretty well disposed of, and what, if only he had lived long enough, would 
not Professor Lowes have had to say of Mr. Knight’s? This, in either 
instance, is what I call an anachronism; 1798, in England, is not 1948, 
in America; and I wonder what the two gentlemen take the clerical, 
transcendental poet and his reading public for—their morals, manners, 
and taste. 

The learned and ingenious symbolists dealing with The Ancient 
Mariner whom I now undertake to consider are Mr. Kenneth Burke 
and Professor R. P. Warren. The symbolism of Mr. Burke, who has dis- 
cussed the poem in his Philosophy of Literary Form (1941), is, as Mr. 
Warren says, “personal,” preoccupied with Coleridge the man; and, con- 
sequently, the critic practices psychology of a Freudian cast, with its 
A mbivalenz and Ident:fizierung, though not without some anthropological 
notions derived from The Golden Bough. “The Pilot’s Boy,” for instance, 
“who now doth crazy go” (but, really, because of his having seen, as 
he thinks, the Devil or his handiwork), becomes “the scapegoat,” and 
that not only for the Mariner but (still more remarkably) for the poet 
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himself (pp. 39, 101, 287); and “the ‘silly buckets’ filled with curative 
rain” (as the critic calls it)—upon which buckets he ‘‘had pondered for 
years” though the word “silly” here means only “paltry,” “useless” — 
he takes for ‘“‘a technical foreshadowing of the fate that befell” this quite 
episodic figure in the poem (101, 287). But the autobiographical element 
is more prominent; and as a whole the poem is held to be a “ritual for 
the redemption of his drug” (sic, p. 96). The snakes are “the synecdochic 
representatives of the drug” (isn’t this confounded with another 
“habit’’?); and since the critic has embraced Ambivalenz, and, like other 
“New Critics,” is committed to paradox, the Mariner’s blessing (though 
with a “gush of love’’) is really a cursing. To Mr. Knight (pp. 86-87) the 
snakes and the water mean something sexual; and in Mr. Burke that, 
too, is not wanting. In “the murder of.the Albatross as a synecdochic 
representative of Sara” (72) there is more startling autobiography still; 
Coleridge here subsequently making ‘‘an explicit statement of a prefer- 
ence for church, prayer, and companionship over marriage” (24, 72, 95), 
though all the preference the Mariner himself expresses is that of a guest 
at such functions as the marriage-feast which he has just avoided. His 
preference is, indeed, not surprising. The Mariner passing, with his 
glittering eye, “like night from land to land,” hymeneal merriment, cer- 
tainly, was not for him. But in fairness it must be added that for Mr. 
Burke synecdoche means, among other things, ‘“‘the substitution of 
cause for effect and effect for cause’; and that, “if the Albatross is put 
there to be killed it could be said to ‘participate in the crime,’ in the 
sense that the savage [here The Golden Bough] after a successful hunt, 
thanks the quarry for its codperation in the enterprise” (28). And as 
for “kill” and “sacrifice,” there is “important ambiguity in the scape- 
goat [here The Golden Bough, plus Freud, Hemingway, and Malraux] as 
in the stories of Christ and of Hamlet”; and “we might,” he says, ‘‘call 
Hamlet the perfect liberal Christ, whose agony inaugurated the liberal 
era” (46). From there the critic proceeds to “the ‘criminal Christs’ of 
gangster stories and hard-boiled fiction,” in which “it is the evil that is 
featured, with promise of good as the frame.” These various forms of 
disreputable character “die that we may live.” Then from there to the 
Hemingway sacrificial bulls and wild game, which die in behalf of the 
slayer (that he may “live more intensely.’’) But again in fairness it 
must be added that some of these subsequent considerations are not 
quite explicitly connected with The Ancient Mariner. With little or no 


1 Once it was a matter of some satisfaction to know or be related to a poet; but now’ 
under the eye-glass of the new criticism and psychology, wives, parents, even friends and 
teachers non requiescunt, and as another genius appears, the family and whole neighbor- 
hood have reason to tremble. 
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warrant in the text, Mr. Burke expounds and expatiates, dilates and 
divagates; but it must be remembered that according to Mr. Auden 
(and celebrating his “‘good sense” besides) he is ‘“‘unquestionably the most 
brilliant and suggestive critic now writing in America.’ 

However that may be, Professor Warren,’ in this matter, is perceptibly 
saner and more sensible; though he is considerably influenced by Mr. 
Burke, and (both being of the “New Critics”) now and then treats his 
theories with more respect than those of critics hitherto more highly re- 
garded (71-72, 137, 144). He thinks him, for example, “‘quite properly 
struck by the suggestive force of the phrase ‘silly buckets’” (112), though 
after (I trust) not pondering so long. Less engrossed with anthropology 
and autobiography, however, Mr. Warren is bent on importing into the 
poem, despite (as we shall see) Coleridge’s own contrary principle, his 
basic theological and philosophical views as well as many of Mr. War- 
ren’s own. Not really much favoring Mr. Burke’s and Mr. Fausset’s 
treatment of the poem as a lurid personal confession, he turns to symbols 
more abstract. Like Professor Cleanth Brooks, he favors the word 
“meaningful’’; and it suits his interpretation too. 

Recognizing the distinction between allegory and symbolism, insisted 
upon by Coleridge (73-74, 78), which is practically that posited in my 
“Symbolism in Shakespeare’“—that allegory says one thing but means 
another, while symbolism means what it says and another thing be- 
| sides—Mr-. Warren rightly objects to “equating the Pilot with the 
Church and the Pilot’s Boy with the clergy, or of the Hermit with the 
idea of an enlightened religion,” and so on (73), though he might well 
have included in his objection the snakes as opium and the Albatross 
_as the poet’s wife; but he then goes out of his way to call the reading of 

Professor Lowes (who keeps to the poem as, in Coleridge’s own words, 
“‘pure imagination’’) a “merely literal reading” (77). His own, like Mr. 
Burke’s, is only too far from that. For Mr. Warren the killing of the Al- 
batross symbolizes not uxoricide, indeed, but ‘‘Original Sin” (84). For- 
saking the usual and traditional way of thought, as represented even in 
the epigraph to the poem taken from Thomas Burnet’s Archaeologiae 
Philosophicae (1692), he makes the Day evil and the Night good. Yet 
somewhat like Mr. Burke, and in his phrasing, he has the good events 
take place “under the aegis of the Moon,” the bad events “under the 
aegis of the Sun’; though, as the critic candidly acknowledges, this is not 


* Quoted from the New Republic in the Book Review Digest. 
3 The Ancient Mariner, with an essay by Robert Penn Warren (1946). 
4 Mod. Lang. Rev., January, 1946, a reply to Mr. Brooks on Macbeth. 
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always the case. The good moonlight, moreover, for him means the 
“Tmagination’”’; the bad sunlight, “‘the reflective faculty.”® 
This is surely a strange and unhappily disturbing procedure, whereby 

a quite simple, long-established sort of symbolism in the epigraph, should, 
without any helpful hint to that effect in the marginal gloss provided, 
be “ironically” reversed in the poem itself. Irony (or Paradox, or Am- 
biguity), what critical crimes, nowadays, are committed in thy name! All 
that Burnet says in this connection (which, by the way, these critics, 
as such, might well have taken more to heart) is this: ““But meanwhile 
must we diligently seek after truth, maintaining just measure, that we 
may distinguish certain from uncertain, day from night.” The last words 
are only a familiar expository metaphor, incidentally introduced: in any 
case, the poet, as a Romantic, a worshipper of Nature, would not, to 
use the critic’s word, have “equated” the Day or the Sun with evil; 
and though as a Romantic preferring the imaginative to the reflective 
faculty, and the Vernunft to the Verstand, he, like Wordsworth, but 
unlike the later French and German Romantics, insisted on both morals 
and “good sense’ in poetry, and was, I think, rather incapable either 
of such a conception as the Sun (“‘the reflective faculty ”) being ‘“‘the cause, 
symbolically speaking, of the acceptance of the crime’ by the fellow 
mariners (92-93), or as “the emotional equating of the Sun and the 
death-bark” (94). The sailors, the critic hastens to add, here misunder- 
stand. 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist; 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist; 


“they read God as justifying the act on the ground of practical conse- 
quence, just, as shall we say, Bishop Paley would have done” (92). 
But how, then, without Mr. Warren’s assistance, and until our distant 
day, was his own understanding of the matter to reach the reader; and 
why, on this theory, call the sun “glorious” or “equate’”’ it with the re- 
flective faculty, which “partakes ofdeath”? Mr. Burke himself declares, 


5 Warren, pp. 87-88. A little more in keeping with the text, perhaps, Mr. Burke (p. 24) 
has it that the Mariner suffered his punishments under the aegis of the Sun, and that his 
cure was effected under the aegis of the Moon; but out of this ‘‘meaningfulness”’ there is 
little indeed to choose, whether for philosophy or poetry. By psychological allegory the 
light of both sun and moon is darkened. 

* Biographia Literaria, Chap. xiv, last sentence; Wordsworth (1899) Preface, p. 852. 
And Coleridge’s Table-Talk: “Poetry is certainly more than good sense; but it must be good 
sense, at all events; just as a palace is more than a house; but it must be a house, at least.” 
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a little less unplausibly, that the Sun, like God’s own head, “avenges 
the murder” (71). But by either interpretation Coleridge is trafficking 
in what Wordsworth (as quoted below) scornfully calls ‘“‘hieroglyphics 
and enigmas,” or in plain contradictions. The obvious meaning, appro- 
priate enough in a fairytale—in a Percy’s Reliques ballad—is this, exem- 
plifying a weathercock logic, in practical theology still widely prevalent: 
that while the fog and mist lasted the sailors thought the Ancient had 
done a hellish thing 


And it would work ’em woe, 


but when 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist, 


they, as the gloss has it, “justify the same.” Spiritually blind in both 
cases, however; the Sun itself, meanwhile, having with their inner na- 
tures, or with celestial vengeance, either, nothing at all to do. Nor has 
it when the death-bark appears; or if it be to that “equated,” is there 
then much of an event—of a shudder—left for us 


When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun? 


Moreover, Mr. Warren, as above, is flying in the face of Coleridge’s 
doctrine concerning symbolism, which he has himself accepted, that, 
unlike allegory, it “partakes of the reality which it renders intelligible” 
(75). As Chesterton says, ‘‘a symbol is not a disguise but a display; the 
best expression of something that cannot otherwise be expressed.” It 
is, in this respect, even like allegory when effective, which, as Mr. C. S. 
Lewis observes, is ‘‘not to hide but to reveal.’”’ Mr. Warren’s own is not 
at all a symbolism like Tennyson’s in his Ulysses or Ibsen’s in The Mas- 
ter-Builder, that of a flesh-and-blood worthy who is voyaging and, at the 
same time, philosophically exploring, or who is building and, at the 
same time, romantically aspiring; and it does not render the. reality 
“intelligible.”{ The critic himself properly insists that symbols should 
not be “arbitrary”’ (76), should be “‘rooted in our universal natural ex- 
perience” (75), or else be “‘validated by the manipulation of the artist 
in a special context” (75). By neither test, surely, does the killing of the 
Albatross convey the meaning of “Original Sin.” Moonlight, indeed, for 
the Romantics, might mean imagination, if the poet indicated at all 
perceptibly that so he would have it, and sunlight, possibly, the reflec- 
tive faculty; but he couldn’t, at the same time, have the “crime, as it 
were, bring the sun” (92), the sun cause the acceptance of the crime by 
the sailors (92-93), and itself “emotionally equate” with the death-bark 
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(94). That seems regrettably like the “paradoxical use of symbols” by 
Mr. Cleanth Brooks in interpreting Macbeth, which is far indeed from 
“revealing.” In Ulysses and The Master-Builder the real and the sym- 
bolical, as they should, coalesce; but here, as often with the French, 
“symbolism actually restricts the suggestive power of the words them- 
selves.”(If the sun be the reflective faculty and the moon the imagina- 
tive, how, then, can either, in addition, acceptably perform its natural 
and significant functions in the itinerary, the one rising at first on the 
left, later on the right, both also, in their movements, alternately light- 
ing up the scenery, and shining, as they actually would and do, on both | 
good and bad#Reflection and imagination alike, meanwhile, reside more 
appropriately, of course, elsewhere. It is partly the mere prominence of 
the two luminaries in the poem that makes Mr. Warren and Mr. Burke 
take them for symbols; like Mr. Knight, they are thus impressed by 
recurrence, reappearance; but in their own right and their sheer real- ° 
ity sun and moon, on ferra firma little noticed, are conspicuous and 
important, even on any ordinary voyage, over unknown, empty 
seas, and particularly on a solitary one like this. If the poet should look 
in his heart to write, so should the reader in his own to read. Coleridge, 
cited by Lowes, tells us, gratefully, that his Master, Bowyer, the same 
that flogged him out of his upstart “infidelity,” taught him, besides 
orthodoxy, that “‘poetry, even that of the loftiest, and seemingly that 
of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of science.’’® 


Now all these symbolist critics of The Ancient Mariner, and of Kubla 
Khan as well, suffer, in my opinion, from at least three fundamental 


failings:(1. They ignore the self-evident principle most neatly phrased 


by Alexander Pope, but anticipated by Aristotle and echoed or inde- 
pendently asserted by Goethe, Manzoni, Arnold, Pater, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, Poe, Maupassant, Saintsbury, Curel, and no doubt others: 


A perfect Judge will read each work of Wit 
With the same spirit that the author writ. 


Even by the French Vanguard, the New Critics should notice, the prin- 
ciple is accepted. “L’idéal du critique,” M. Benda says of them in La 
France byzantine (p. 42), “est de coincider avec l’esprit du créateur ou 
romancier’’; though this is, to be sure, by a mystical process, without 
allowing for the necessary later act of judgment..2. They have not greatly 
profited by Coleridge’s own utterances upon the critical principle and 


7 Abercrombie, Theory of Poetry (1926), p. 97. 
8 The Road to Xanadu (1927), p. 298; Biog. Lit., Chap. 1 
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process. 3. They have not profited at all, apparently, by perusing The 
Road to Xanadu. 

As for the first failing, the most obvious form of it is in the critics’ 
manifest and besetting anachronism. The Ancient Mariner is in the style 
and metre of a medieval or early Elizabethan traditional ballad, with 

| a superstitious Catholic background; it is a “literary fairy-tale,” as 

Lowes calls it, an “‘old wives’ tale,” as Elton calls it; and what is present- 

| day symbolism, with its “ambiguity” or Freudianism, doing in either? 

This is so incongruous that the Romantics of Coleridge’s time would not 

have discovered it if there, and certainly would not have delighted in it. 

Plain allegory, which Mr. Warren rightiy rejects, would, with their own 
period or the medieval, have been less out of keeping. 

As for the second failing, Coleridge in the Biographia Literaria, Chap. 
xIv, observes: “Nothing can permanently please which does not con- 
tain in itself the reason why it is so and not otherwise.” “Every work 
of art,” says even Poe, like Goethe before him, ‘“‘contains within itself 

- all that is necessary for its comprehension.” A play or any other poem, 
ie that is, does not, in its own time, require prolegomena, footnotes, or 
appendices—the marginal glosses here appended, we shall see, are of 
a different order—whether from the author’s or another’s hand. Ex- 
position, exegesis, properly comes generations afterwards—when the 
language presents difficulties, when the technique or conventions are i 
obsolete—and in Shakespeare the other sort of comment, making, says 
Grillparzer the dramatist, “this most comprehensible of poets incom- 
prehensible,” is nowadays the chief difficulty itself. Furthermore, Cole- 
ridge’s own practice as a critic of Shakespeare and other poetry is pretty 
much in keeping with his principle. He had, as in the case of Hamlet, 
not always sufficient knowledge of Elizabethan drama, or of Shake- 
speare’s relations to his predecessors, for the right appreciation of his 
purpose; but he did not, like the Germans, overlay the text with philoso- 
phy, or, like our present-day antiquaries, with history or Elizabethan 
erudition, or, like our Freudians, with a psychology which the dramatist 
could not have known (and would not have employed if he had). Of 
philosophy in poetry, indeed, when really it is there, not simply imported 
or imputed, Coleridge wrote to Wordsworth in 1815: “Whatever in 
, Lucretius is poetry is not philosophical; whatever is philosophical is not 4 
poetry.”® He himself, of course, was a student of philosophy and also a , 
philosopher; but like Wordsworth, he kept art and philosophy or science : 
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* Which is not far from what a more recent critic and poet has said: “What inspires his 
poem is not a particular way of thinking but a sense of the power of thinking, a flaming 
exultation in the undaunted courage of man’s mind, facing its inscrutable fate and de- 
termined not to be overborne.” L. Abercrombie, Theory of Poetry (1926), p. 65. 
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pretty much apart, and when he didn’t he generally fell under the same 
judgment as Lucretius. Like Wordsworth, though the latter also did not 
always live up to it, he certainly believed that “the Poet writes under 
one restriction only, namely, the necessity of giving immediate pleasure 
to a human Being possessed of that information which may be expected 
from him, not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, or a 
natural philosopher, but as a Man.” So, again: ‘Poets do not write for 
Poets alone, but for Men.” And yet again, speaking of abuses such as 
those of the Metaphysicals or the Gongorists, though both Romantic 
poets dreamt not of those to be perpetrated by the similar sects today: 
“thrusting out of sight the plain humanities of nature by a motley 
masquerade of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and enigmas.”’ What 
is more, these symbolists fly directly in the face of Coleridge’s precise 
account in the Biographia Literaria of his own réle as a partner in the 
Lyrical Ballads: to deal “with persons and characters supernatural or 
at least romantic; yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a human 
interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows 
of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment which 


constitutes poetic faith.’”” Now ‘a human interest” and the words fol- , 
lowing do not mean symbolism and, still less, allegory. If anything, | / 


they mean, make the supernatural, ‘‘for the moment’”—for the require- 
ments of the occasion—natural, acceptable; as Shakespeare has the Ghost 
in Hamlet talk like a disembodied mortal suffering in Purgatory— 
monotonously, relentlessly, with none of the liveliness of life— 


Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold— 


or has Ariel talk lightly, impulsively, like a spirit of the air. 

+ If, moreover, allegory or symbolism had been intended, why does some 
hint of that not appear in the marginal glosses? Why, indeed, were these 
added? They are not at all necessary for the understanding of the poem, 
are not like Mr. T. S. Eliot’s notes appended to The Waste Land. In 
prose, they speak still, though more explicitly or philosophically, the 
language of superstition; they only amplify, and in explaining by no 
means explain away. Their purpose is but to heighten the illusion; 
they credibilize the marvels, providing an approach to them, a middle 
distance, which makes them, appropriately, more remote. In the poem 
itself this principle of perspective is happily observed. The marvels occur 
on unknown, distant seas within the meridian of marvels; and when the 
Mariner and his ship, equally bewitched, arrive, the effect of the mere 
sight of them on the normal, everyday Hermit, Pilot, and Pilot’s Boy 
is startling, shocking. The effect of that, in turn, upon the Wedding- 
Guest and also the reader is convincing. And as important to the transi- 
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tion and the illusion is the effect upon the Mariner himself before that: 
Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see? 
Is this the hill? Is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 
O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway. 





It is like the ending of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, as day breaks 
and the lovers wonder whether the adventures of the night were a dream 
or no. Dreaming without a waking is not dreaming. In the figurative 
¥ sense of the word “‘perspective,” to be sure, the Wedding-Guest, in his 
a momentary, palpitating interruptions of the narrative—‘‘Why looks’t 
a thou so?”—“I fear thee, Ancient Mariner”—represents the middle dis- 
tance; and the marginal comment is the nearer distance, though still 
from us remote. 

Furthermore, as everybody knows, 1798, the date of the publication, 
was near the high tide of English Romanticism, a period at which the 
interest in the superstitious and the supernatural—ghosts and other 
spirits, witchcraft and magic, omens and forebodings—was widely preva- 
lent in not only poetry but the novel, and had reached the stage. In 
December, 1797, Monk Lewis’s Castle Spectre was received at Drury 
Lane with great applause; and in June, 1798 Wordsworth, seeing 
it at Bristol, said “‘it fitted the taste of the audience like a glove.’ 
Coleridge himself did not like it, as he says in his letter to Wordsworth, 
but not (of course) because it contained the supernatural. And none of 
the literary figures concerned with The Ancient Mariner, in its compo- 
sition or on its appearance, seems to have detected allegory or sym- 
bolism in it; not William Wordsworth or Dorothy, not Lamb, Southey 

eS ‘ or Hazlitt. Mr. Warren rightly insists that symbolism should be “‘neces- 
if & sary,” or, as Arnold would say, “‘inevitable’’; for symbolism that would 
F mean, also, perceptible, as it is in Ulysses and The Master-Builder; and 

a symbolism that is not perceptible in its own day or for a hundred 

and fifty years after may well be considered illusory, non-existent. 
1 ' Wordsworth himself at the outset suggested the killing of the Albatross, 
e the “spectral persecution,” the wandering of the Mariner, and the navi- 
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gation by the dead men inspired. And Lamb, though he disliked the 
miraculous part of it, wrote to Wordsworth that he “was never so 
affected with any human tale.” “After first reading it,” he says, “I was 
totally possessed with it for many days.” Apparently The Ancient 


10 The Road to Xanadu, p. 244. 
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Mariner was, though not well received by the reviewers, in the spirit 
of the time. Wordsworth in his repeated and rather extended discussions, 
in the 1800 edition of the Lyrical Ballads and by word of mouth to Miss 
Fenwick, gives no hint of an under-meaning. He finds fault with it freely 
enough; but the excellence he insists upon is purely poetical: 


Yet the Poem contains many delicate touches of passion, and indeed the passion 
is everywhere true to nature; a great number of the stanzas present beautiful 
images, and are expressed with unusual felicity of language; and the versification, 
tho’ the metre is itself unfit for long poems, is harmonious and artfully varied, 
exhibiting the utmost powers of that metre, and every variety of which it is capa- 
ble. It therefore appeared to me that these several merits (the first of which, 
namely, that of the passion, is of the highest kind) gave to the Poem a value 
which is not often possessed by better Poems. 


* Mr. Warren is, of course, right in insisting that for Coleridge, as for 
Wordsworth too, the word imagination was a sacred one (67), and the 
poem in question “‘not to be read as an agreeable but scarcely meaning- 
ful effusion” (69). But certainly Mr. Lowes was far enough from reading 
it so; and Coleridge's answer (Table Talk, May 31, 1830) to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s objection that the poem had no moral the critic, I think, misin- 
terprets. “I told her,” says the poet, 


that in my own judgment the poem had too much; and that the only or chief 
fault . . . was the obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly on the reader as a 
principle or cause of action in a work of such pure imagination. It ought to have 
had no more moral than the Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant’s sitting down 
to eat dates by the side of a well and throwing the shells aside, and lo! a geni 
starts up, and says he must kill the aforesaid merchant, because one of the date 
shells had, it seems, put out the eye of the geni’s son. 


Undoubtedly the moral Coleridge had in mind was in lines 612-617: 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


And as also later fine critics have noticed, the moral is both a little ob- 
truded and not quite perfectly fitted to the poem as a whole. Yet Cole- 
idge’s mere objection to that does not exclude the possibility of a deeper, 
a more than literal, meaning. Such it has, as have all great poems or 
stories, from Eden and Ilium down, and the poem now in question has 
more of such meaning than many; but, as involved in the narrative, it 
should have been left to speak for itself. Not that as spoken by the Mari- 
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ner it can be considered objectionable. Dramatically, the Mariner’s 
farewell words are in keeping: he has just spoken of walking to the 
kirk and of prayer. Besides, they are in keeping with the medieval 
spirit, which was given to simple, open moralizing. ‘They are not, how- 
ever, in keeping with Mr. Warren’s sophisticated interpretation; nor 
are the poet’s words to Mrs. Barbauld; and that, once on the subject of 
a meaning, Coleridge, so addicted as he was to interpretation—to lectur- 
ing, or, as Lamb once jokingly said, to preaching—should, if here there 
was anything like a symbolism—so weighty but cryptic a meaning—to 
lay bare, have failed to profit by the opportunity, is almost entirely 
beyond belief. The bas bleu after a moral—had he had a tale to tell 
he would have held her with his own glittering eye. 

And as for The Road to Xanadu, that inspired, prodigious volume of 
scholarship and critical perception, it would seem at times as if these 
critics now in question had not even read it. When Lowes wrote, the 
thorough-going symbolists had not yet tackled the poem, but the moral- 
ists had, either to misinterpret or to cavil; and his reply to them, as we 
shall see, nevertheless fits the latter-day symbolists remarkably well. 
But what should have impressed them still more is the great critic’s re- 
creation of the poem from its origins. Out of a memory almost as capa- 
cious as Coleridge’s own and an erudition even vaster he has conjured up 
the material that the poet fashioned into his visionary fabric from his 
reading of the Elizabethan and earlier voyagers and story-tellers, poets 
and romancers, naturalists, antiquaries, and moralists:—facts and also 
fictions, creatures and spirits, marvelous or mysterious sights and sounds, 
shapes and colors; equally marvelous or mysterious incidents such as 
sailing against wind and weather, playing at dice for a soul, and “being 
brought home in a dreame or engine” like Homer’s Ulysses, the ship 
then sinking like that of Dante’s;" and some of this multifarious poetical 


tinder with the original words and phrases still clinging to it. It is the 


bona fide murky supernatural, with nothing of the philosophical-symboli- 
cal there. Moreover, the critic not only recovers the original materials 
but also, after Coleridge, puts them together again. He perceives the 
artistry, for instance, in compacting and telescoping the story: as in 
passing lightly over the first crossing of the equator by means of the 
Wedding-Guest’s interruption, when he beats his breast at the sound of 
the loud bassoon, and over the doubling of another cape, on the long 
voyage home, by means of the Mariner’s collapse and spell-bound sleep. 

This all is but story, one of “pure imagination” as Coleridge calls it, 
though one poetically and structurally, not philosophically, anagogically 


1 Xanadu, p. 132. 
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significant. And now for Professor Lowes in his reply to the moralists. 
Like the symbolists, unless the poem was to be made deep and devious 
to their taste, the moralists such as Professor Babbitt objected to it 
because the Mariner “‘is relieved of the burden of his transgression by 
admiring the color of water-snakes”’; or cried out upon “the ruthless slay- 
ing of the crew because the Mariner had killed a bird.”’ But as the late 
Oliver Elton, quoted by Lowes, tersely puts it: ‘Coleridge is not... 

concerned with the prevention of cruelty to albatrosses.”’ And as Lowes 
himself puts it, “art works through illusion—‘that poetical and artistic 
illusion,’ as Amiel has it, ‘which does not aim at being confounded with 
reality itself’ ”’: 

The shooting of a sea-bird carries in its train the vengeance of an aquatic dae- 
mon, acting in conjunction with a spectre-bark; and an impulse of love for other 
living creatures of the deep summons a troop of angels to navigate an unmanned 
ship. Moreover, because the Mariner has shot a bird, four times fifty sailors drop 
down dead, and the slayer himself is doomed to an endless life. The punishment, 
measured by the standards of a world of balanced penalties, palpably does not 
fit the crime. But the sphere of balanced penalties is not the given world in which 
the poem moves. Within that world, where birds have tutelary daemons and ships 
are driven by spectral and angelic powers, consequence and antecedent are in 
keeping—if for the poet’s moment we accept the poet’s premises. [Xanadu, p. 
300] 


Or, as the critic says almost immediately after: ‘“The imaginative use 
of familiar moral values, like the imaginative use of the familiar outline 
of a voyage [as illustrated above], is leagues away from the promulgation 
of edifying doctrine through the vehicle of a fairytale.” And as he says 
still later (p. 301): “The fallacy of such criticism lies in its failure to 
reckon with the very donnée of the poem.” It is a matter, in short, of a 
convention—of premises or postulates, and such (by the way) as I have 
insisted upon, time amd again, in Shakespeare. 

What, then, is the truth of “our inward nature” that is transferred to 
to this work of “pure imagination”? At bottom, I think, there is con- 
vention again; which, when felicitous and acceptable, is a convenience, 
“providing common ground on which dramatist [or poet] and audience 
are mutually at ease.’ As in most fairy-tales or old wives’ tales, there is 
a process of primitive or (as here) artistic simplification and exaggeration. 
In most art, to be sure, there is; but in such stories it is carried further. 
The punishment is far from fitting the crime, whether the Mariner’s or 
the crew’s. But this justice is not meant to be philosophical, nor, so far 
as presided over by the Polar Spirit, Christian, but superstitious and 


12 Granville-Barker, On Dramatic Method (1931), p. 157. 
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legendary. The fatality attaching to the House of Atreus, making no dis- 
tinctions, reaches beyond the original sinner, like the wrath of Jehovah, 
“visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” So it is often in Greek tragedy, 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey as well as the Hebrew Scriptures. Both the 
Hellenic and the Hebrew deity at times arbitrarily, irresponsibly—‘I 
will have mercy upon whom I will have mercy’’—permit and even ordain 
unnecessary slaughter of the contending hosts, simply to satisfy their 
own wrath or fulfil their inscrutable purposes; and in the Odyssey the 
hero was, as Professor W. C. Wright™ observes in drawing the parallel 
with the poem in question, ‘‘abandoned by heaven because he had... 
mutilated a certain primaeval creature beloved of the Sea-god; and, sec- 
ondly, he had to see his crew die one after the other because in their 
turn they had killed certain creatures beloved of the Sun-god.’’ Here the 
crew suffer because they had approved of the killing, but also as thus 
contributing to the punishment of the Mariner, who was first to blame. 
That retribution is greater, simpler, less regardful of distinctions, than 
in life we should have it, but yet has something of a natural movement: 
punishment, repentance, a gush of love for other living things, prayer 
and relief, yet further penance, for, as in ancient legend and somewhat 
as in life, “the train of cause and consequence knows no end.’ And 
“given that world,”’ as Lowes says, one of tutelary Spirits and a retribution 
that is endless, and of a leading figure who, like the Wandering Jew and 
the Flying Dutchman, is immortal—’’given that world, its inviolate keep- 
ing with itself becomes the sole condition of our acceptance, for the 
moment, of its validity” (299). 

For The Apcient Mariner is a structure, a perfectly ordered, a finely 
“complex, design wrought out through the exquisite adjustment of in- 
numerable details” (425). It is not an opium dream like Kubla Khan; 
and that is the answer to the symbolists of psychoanalytic and biographi- 
cal bent. Both poems are exquisite; but the latter is not even by the 
canons of poetry a severely logical design; and old Bowyer, had he set 
eyes on it, might have reached for the birch. 


What, then, is the importance of our poem, the symbolists may ask, 
if it carries no more meaning than is here allowed it? Why, that of beauty, 
which is a joy forever; a beauty “inviolate,” self-contained; a beauty, in 
its six hundred lines, almost unrivalled in vision, in rhythm, melody, 
and narrative art. It is the traditional ballad of the supernatural raised to 
its highest potency; but it is also, as Professor Elton says, “a great, a 


3 Xanadu, pp. 566-567. “4 [bid., p. 297. 
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concerted and complex composition, playing at once on the simplest 
matters of the heart and conscience, and on the strangest visions of the 
senses, with the depth of colour and changing, recurrent rhythms that 
we know.’ Too simple for the symbolists; but neither that nor too 
complex for poetry, with which they are not content. Of Lowes Mr. 
Warren complains as now too “‘literal,’’ now too “aesthetic.” The sym- 
bolists themselves are, despite their intellectual and imaginative endow- 
ments, not sufficiently or discriminatingly either the one or the other. 
% One of the troubles with the symbolists and psychoanalysts, as with 
the more unpretending “impressionists,” is that they do not look upon | 
art as a communication, or On criticism as an interpretation. They do 
not consider art as in definite relation to the artist and his public; not 
inquiring, as Goethe would have them do, “what his purpose was, 
whether it was reasonable and intelligent, or in what measure it was 
achieved.” They forget, indeed, that, not only a communication, “‘all 
art is,” as Synge, like Aristotle, Vernon Lee, Abercrombie, and many 
another, has said, “‘a collaboration’; and that it “exists not only in ex- 
pressing a thing: it equally exists [which, vide supra, is somewhat over- 
stated] in the receiving of the thing expressed.” Instead, they in theory 
look upon the work of art as having an independent and substantive 
existence, like an object in nature, yet, in practice, to be examined and 
analyzed, understood and appreciated, at the critic’s own discretion; 
and they set their native imaginations a-work, instead of permitting them 
to respond to the far more important imagination of the artist: 


If I contemplate Nature with delight, I am certainly providing material for the 
science of aesthetics, and I may consider myself to be in a poetical state of mind; 
but what is to be noted now is, that the experience is wholly my own. If, however, 
I contemplate with delight a work of art—a poem, say—the experience is not 
wholly my own; another man’s experience is involved with mine: namely, the 
poet’s. This may not seem a very great difference; but in fact it is crucial: it is the 
vitally characteristic thing in poetry: for it is this that makes poetry one of the 
Arts. The theory of poetry, then, must take account not only of the quality of 
certain remarkable kinds of experience, but also of the no less remarkable Art by 
which the poet has communicated his experience and enabled it to become ours as 
well.—Abercrombie, The Theory of Poeiry, 15-16. 


On the view criticized by Abercrombie, then, either the poem (the paint- 
ing or the piece of music) ‘should not mean [so they say] but be”; or else 
it has numerous meanings almost any one of which has validity, though, 
in the upshot, the symbolist, psychoanalyst, or impressionist critic is 
generally not more tolerant of other people’s interpretations than the 


% Survey, 1780-1830 (1912), 11, 108. 
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sensibly sensitive himself. But they do not so much interpret as assimilate ; 
and in assimilation, no doubt—in re-creation—there are substantial satis- 
factions. Instead of “receiving,” like the Wedding-Guest, who “‘listens 
like a three years’ child,” the critic himself “has his will”—with the 
Albatross as Sara, the Pilot’s Boy as scapegoat, the snakes as opium, 
with sun and moon. Whether he knows it or not, he is, so far, an ego- 
centric, a solipsist, scarcely a critic; and what Saintsbury years ago 


| called ‘‘one of the commonest but most uncritical faults of criticism— 


the refusal to consider what it is that the author intended to give us,” 
is now, in these days of symbolist poetry, commoner than ever. Where 
so little meaning is imparted, it is, of course, not unnatural that some 
should be imputed; but it is unnatural where there is no symbolism at all. 
Some critics have even maintained that a new creation criticism should 
be. These have the virtue of frankness. But for such as Sainte-Beuve, 
Arnold, and Pater the new creation lay only in the critic’s stimulating ex- 
pression of his imaginative response or echo to the far greater imaginative 
original. 

The chief trouble with the symbolists, however, as critics or as poets, 
is a sophisticated, an inflated conception of either criticism or poetry. 
In my “Symbolism in Shakespeare” I quoted the sufficiently sophisti- 
cated Yeats and the equally sophisticated T. S. Eliot as latterly of about 
the same opinion—that “‘in fine literature there is something of an 
old wives’ tale.” Stendhal and Pater, certainly no less esthetically dis- 
cerning, said before them something the same. The one called Othello 
a “sublime ballet,’’ and the other said in the essay on Mérimée: ‘‘At 
the bottom of the true drama [and not near the bottom of an epic like 
Homer’s] there is ever, logically at least, the ballad; the ballad dealing in 
a kind of shorthaud (or, say! in grand, simple, universal outlines) with 
those passions, crimes, mistakes, which have a kind of fatality in 
them... .”And earlier, in Shakespeare’s English Kings, he has it 


that a play attains artistic perfection just in proportion as it approaches that 
unity of lyrical effect, as if a song or ballad were still lying at the root of it, all the 
various expression of the conflict of character and circumstance falling at last into 
the compass of a single melody, or musical theme. As, historically, the earliest 
classic drama arose out of the chorus . . . so, into the unity of a choric song the 
perfect drama ever tends to return... . 


16 Mr. Burke, like some other modernist critics, is much more openminded in theory than 
in practice; and in the second chapter of Counter-Statement (1931) he finely appreciates the 
importance of the poet’s not “losing sight of his audience.” Also, like most critics of any 
sort, better at finding fault with other criticism than in producing his own, he complains of 
“modern criticism and psychoanalysis in particular” as “too prone to define the essence 
of art in terms of the artist’s weaknesses.” The Philosophy of Literary Form is dated, how- 
ever, 1941. 
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“All art, indeed,” as he says, still earlier, in the essay on Giorgione, 
“constantly aspires towards the condition of music.”’ But by these critics 
of The Ancient Mariner, unwilling thus to “become as little children,” 
the process—this progress towards simplicity—is reversed. “The true 
drama,” of course, whether in verse or in prose, is a higher, more com- 
plicated structure than the poem now in question; but here, where the 
ballad is manifest, it is now almost ignored, disowned. The poem in ques- 
tion, obviously, is, in form and spirit, in style and metre, the ballad of 
tradition, though glorified. Also, as both Lowes and Elton have said, 
it isa “fairy-tale,’’ “an old wives’ tale,” though (again) of a superlative 
sort. In the hands of the symbolists, however, it is “‘a tale which holdeth 
children from play and old men from the chimney-corner” now no more. 
It is a mystery, an enigma; and, with or without a solution, no longer 
for young and old alike, but for the learned alone, in the seminar or the 
study. And then, as with Shakespeare there, it is, for those of us who read 
verse and listen rather than pore over it and ponder, considerably less 
of a poem. 


Since writing the above I have happened upon Mr. Edmund Wilson’s 
“Ambiguity of Henry James,’” where the critic (another one said to 
be the best now writing in America) interprets The Turn of the Screw 
in a fashion rather like that of these symbolists, though more completely 
under the spell of Freud. For him, as for them, “pure imagination,” 
or (as James himself in his Preface has it) ‘‘a fairy-tale pure and simple,” 
is but too pure and simple. “The young governess who tells the story is 
a neurotic case of sex repression, and the ghosts are not real ghosts at 
all but merely the hallucinations of the governess.” ‘“‘She believes that 
the children see them, but there is never any proof that they do.” “‘Ob- 
serve, also, from the Freudian point of view [symbolism here!] the signifi- 
cance of the governess’s interest in the little girl’s pieces of wood [as she 
sticks one piece into a hole in another], and of the fact that the male ap- 
parition first appears on a tower and the female apparition on a lake.”’ 
I wonder if thus it was observed, in their day, by Henry James or by 
William. 

Mr. Wilson (though after psychoanalyzing characters in Sophocles, 
as well as Dickens, he needn’t have been’*) is following Miss Edna 
Kenton, “whose insight into James,” he says, “is profound’; and Miss 
Kenton” is of those who believe that story-writers ‘“‘set traps” for their 
readers. That is not so profound, of course, as to think playwrights do it 


17 Reproduced in the Question of Henry James, edited by F. W. Dupee (1945). 
18 Cf. my From Shakespeare to Joyce, pp. 340-350. 
19 The Arts (November 1924), pp. 245 ff. 
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for their spectators, which has lately been said of Ibsen; yet Miss Kenton 
is amused at those who do not, like her, press on “toward the story be- 
hind the story’’—that, in this case, “‘of the governess,” not the children, 
“hounded by the ghosts.” Is this not the now timeworn fallacy of con- 
founding art and reality? It is like inquiring into the previous history 
of Falstaff or Hamlet, of the heroines or the Macbeths, who (of course), 
except as very meagrely furnished by the dramatist, have none; or 
like discounting prologues or epilogues, choruses or soliloquies, ad- 
dressed to the audience, and necessarily to be taken at face-value. But 
in this instance it seems to come of reading detective stories. A detective 
story The Turn of the Screw is not; and in any event a good one is a com- 
munication, not, in the end, a mystery; is a solution, not itself in turn a 
problem, ‘‘a case.” Certainly the head of a spectator should not be made 
to swim, nor, I think, should a reader’s; though both results some con- 
temporary critics seem to take pleasure in bringing about. 

Like Mr. Wilson, Miss Kenton misreads James’s preface. Almost ig- 
noring his words (much like Coleridge’s, we remember) “a fairytale pure 
and simple,” she fastens on others, “an amusette to catch those not easily 
caught . . . the jaded, the disillusioned, the fastidious.’”’ These mean, how- 
ever, not catching the readers in a trap but capturing their attention 
and interest. 

Both Miss Kenton and Mr. Wilson are impressed by the fact that not 
more than one person convincingly sees the ghosts. Mr. Wilson at least 
should remember that this is the way of ghosts in general, both in folk- 
lore and also in story and drama, ancient and modern;” for how else can 
they so easily be made to seem supernatural, insubstantial? Hamlet’s 
father’s ghost, at first, does appear to others, but speaks only to the 
Prince, alone; and in the Queen’s chamber he is invisible and inaudible 
to the Queen. Banquo’s is visible only to Macbeth; Caesar’s to Brutus. 
The reality, on the other hand, of the supernatural is conveyed by other 
means—by suggestion or indirection—as here, plainly enough. Re- 
peatedly, by implication, the children do see the ghosts and have inter- 
course with them. Even before the governess herself sees one the ghosts 
are there; as in chapter 1, the first night, when she hears, faint and far, 


20 For this naive biographical treatment of characters in fiction see my Shakespeare 
Studies (1927), pp. 87-89, 117-214, chap. vim (on Falstaff) passim. The credit of killing 
the little dragon, as I there indicate, should go to the late A. B. Walkley, in Drama and Life; 
but—so many who write criticism do not much read it!—several of them lately, I notice, 
have been killing it anew. 

2 C. A. Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy (1915); my Shakespeare Studies (1927), 
pp. 211-217. 
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the cry of a child and a light footstep. And if in hallucination, how can 
it be that the governess, somewhat taken with the handsome far-away 
master, and thinking of him as she walks in the garden, should see on 
the tower, not him, the “gentleman,”’ but the “horror,’’ and “‘no gentle- 
man’’—with his red hair and whiskers—whom she had not previously 
seen or heard of, and who, as she definitely describes him afterwards to 
Mrs. Grose the housekeeper, turns out to be the dead valet? 

In the subconscious, as presented in literary criticism at any rate, 
there is not, to be sure, much rime or reason; but even if like dreams it 
goes by contraries, it should hardly go, unaided, so contrary as this. 
And how explain the children’s taking so keen an interest in secretly 
looking at and holding commerce with another person’s hallucinations, 
which, besides, they (on this-hypothesis) know not of, to the point of 
intriguing and conspiring together for the purpose; their corruption under 
the influence of the valet and the former governess, both when alive and 
when dead; the confessions of the boy when approached on the subject 
and the deep resentment of the girl; the hesitating but increasingly frank 
admissions of the housekeeper? If all these matters as reported by the 
governess are to be discounted, discredited, then we have, indeed, a 
story behind the story, but one told us only by Miss Kenton and Mr. 
Wilson, not by the governess, supposed to be telling it (and what other, 
really, is there?), nor consequently by James himself. Of these ghosts 
of his he says in the Preface, with which Miss Kenton and Mr. Wilson 
seem not familiar, what I quote below, explaining them to us, but if 
Miss Kenton and Mr. Wilson are right, only misleading us, though he 
had “meant,” he later told Professor Phelps, “‘to scare the whole world 
with that story.” Hallucinations scare only the hallucinated; puzzles 
scare nobody: 


Agents in fact . . . the dire duty of causing the situation to reek with the air of 
Evil; ... not “ghosts” at all, as we know the ghost, but goblins, elves, imps, 
demons, as loosely constructed as those of the old trials for witchcraft. . . . The 
essence of the matter was the villainy of motive in the evoked predatory crea- 
tures. .. . What, in the last analysis, had I to give the sense of? Of their being, 
the haunting pair, capable, as the phrase is, of everything—that is, of exerting, 
in respect to the children, the very worst action small victims so conditioned 
might be conceived as subject to. 


“Agents,” ‘“‘causes”’ of evil, ““demons”—can this sort of thing spring from 
the brain of “the most agreeable woman I’ve ever known in her position; 
she’d have been worthy of any whatever”? The last words are in the 
Prologue, not the Preface. But prologues, we have seen, as well as 
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monologues, can nowadays be discredited; even in this “position” (with 
hallucinations”) she seems a sorry misfit; and Mr. Wilson, forgetful, 
like most. contemporary critics, of Aristotle on plot and character, has 
it that the whole story is not really a story but has been 


primarily intended as a characterization of the governess; . . . a solid and unmis- 
takable picture of the poor country parson’s daughter, with her English middle- 
class consciousness, her inability to admit to herself her sexual impulses, and the 
relentless English “authority” which enables her to put over on inferiors even 
purposes which are totally deluded and not at all to the other peoples’ best inter- 
ests [p. 166]. 


This all, so little in James’s vein, is supplied by the critic. Sometimes 
Mr. Wilson, when not occupied with the subconsciousness, is, rather 
sourly, with the English class-consciousness, as in dealing with Dickens 
and Kipling;** and what James himself has here to say (though in the 
Prologue) of the governess personally, likewise, it seems, does not count. 


I wonder if this—in a second postscript—counts. In the Aélantic of 
November, 1947, page 156, there is this passage, under date of Jan. 
12, 1895, from James’s Notebooks, presently to appear complete: “Note 
here the ghost-story” [the word both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Winters, vide 
infra, should note] 


told me at Addington (evening of Thursday 10th), by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: . . . by a lady who had no art of relation, and no clearness: the story of the 
young children (indefinite number and age) left to the care of servants in an old 
country-house, through the death, presumably, of parents. The servants, wicked 
and depraved, corrupt and deprave the children; the children are bad, full of evil, 
to a sinister degree. The servants die (the story vague about the way of it) and 
their apparitions, figures, return to haunt the house and children, to whom they 
seem to beckon, whom they invite and solicit, from across dangerous places, the 
deep ditch of a sunk fence, etc.—so that the children may destroy themselves, 
lose themselves, by responding, by getting into their power. So long as the chil- 
dren are kept from them, they are not lost; but they try and try and try, these 
evil presences, to get hold of them. 


Even the editors of the Notebooks perceive the importance of these 
words, and observe that the story 


22 Mr. Wilson makes capital of the fact that this story, in the definitive edition was not 
grouped with the other ghost stories; but “goblins, imps, demons” aren’t hallucinations, 
either. Even Mr. Yvor Winters (In Defense of Reason [1947], p. 317), also thinking the 
lady “insane,” is similarly impressed by the method of publication; but, p. 318, he finds in 
The Sacred Fount the same “state of mind,” and yet strangely adduces, as if it were evi- 
dence, the fact that in the definitive edition this story was not even included. 

23 From Shakespeare to Joyce, pp. 347-348. 
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Elmer Edgar Stoll 233 


has in recent years been frequently interpreted in Freudian terms—as a fantasy 
conjured up by the children’s governess . . . as a result of her own neurotic re- 
pression . . . the anecdote from which James started posited both that the chil- 
dren had been corrupted and that they were still being influenced by the appari- 
tions of the dead servants. James is again explicit on this point in his preface, 
where he discusses the kind of ghost story he was attempting in his imagined 
treatment of demonic possession. . . . 


But since Miss Kenton and Mr. Wilson seem to be of the school of Mr. 
Wilson Knight and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée,* with whom intentions do not 
count at all, by this, her creator’s Stimme von Oben, “‘Sie ist gerettet,” 
the governess, probably, is not saved.™ 


MINNEAPOLIS 


4 Wheel of Fire (1930), p. 7; Spectator, Sept. 27, 1930. 

25 She may be, though, by critics come to the rescue; and what by some of them has 
been done may by others be undone. In the London Sunday Times of November 2, 1947, 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, whom Chesterton once called “the finest and most fastidious 
critic in England,” praising Mr. Robert Liddell’s quite recent Treatise on the Noval, speaks 
of his “unanswerable refutation of the hallucination theory of Henry James’s ‘The Turn 
of the Screw,’ fathered by Edmund Wilson. It is a prime example of the kind of cleverness 
which leads to false conclusions,” etc., as Mr. Liddell’s kind, apparently, does not. 














THE “HIGH-BORN MAIDEN” SYMBOL IN TENNYSON 
By LIONEL STEVENSON 


N spite of the wide range of topics and techniques in the poetry of 

Tennyson, a reader is apt to become aware of certain recurrences which 
eventually assume an air of familiarity. The present study deals with one 
of the most persistent of these recurrences, which is especially signifi- 
cant because of a process of change that afiected it over a period of years, 
symptomatic of a gradual shift in the poet’s outlook. 

At the beginning of Tennyson’s career several of his poems were un- 
mistakably influenced by Shelley. The two particularly noticeable 
specimens of this influence were sometimes linked together in Shelley’s 
poems, as in two successive stanzas of To a Skylark: 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower... 


The first of these, the concept of the poet who remains personally 
inconspicuous and yet influences history and national destiny, is now 
best known through Shelley’s extensive passage on the ‘unacknowledged 
legislators” in the Defense of Poetry; this, however, was merely an 
elaboration in prose of an idea which Shelley had embodied in the episode 
of the old hermit in The Revolt of Islam, and in other poems, where Tenny- 
son could have encountered it at the beginning of his career. In a paper 
already published I have suggested the relationship between this idea of 
Shelley’s and such early poems of Tennyson as The Mystic and The 
Poet. 

The concept in the other stanza of To a Skylark, that of the imprisoned 
or otherwise isolated maiden, is more widely pervasive in Shelley’s 
poetry. It is vividly employed in The Revolt of Islam in the episode of 
Cythna’s incarceration in the island cave that can be reached only by 
an underwater passage. In terms of actual—though romanticized—ex- 
perience, it becomes Emilia Viviani’s imprisonment in her convent 
(Epipsychidion) : 

1“Tennyson, Browning, and a Romantic Fallacy,” Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, xm 
(Jan., 1944), 175-195. 
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Poor captive bird! who, from thy narrow cage 
Pourest such music, that it might assuage 
The rugged hearts of those who prisoned thee, 
Were they not deaf to all sweet melody. 


The same theme, more playfully treated, appears in The Witch of Ailas, 
wherein the enchantress eventually rebels against her seclusion in her 
mountain cavern.!* 

Echoes of these poems are to be recognized in the many passages in 
which Tennyson recurred to the image of an isolated and unhappy maiden 
with a persistence amounting almost to obsession. It is not possible, of 
course, to affirm that Tennyson derived his image solely from Shelley. 
No trace of it, however, can be found in his juvenile poems, written be- 
fore he encountered Shelley’s works.? Professor W.D. Paden, in his 
exhaustive study of the imagery of those boyhood writings and its 
sources in Tennyson’s reading, brings out scarcely an item that might be 
identified as the “high-born maiden” in any guise.* 

In his volume of 1830, however, after he had gone to Cambridge and 
found the literary undergraduates excited about Shelley, she made her 
first appearance, with a strange effect as though she had invaded the 
author’s imagination without his knowing what to do with her. This 
poem, Mariana, stood out as the most effective in the volume, its de- 
tailed description and its unity of gloomy emotion being in strong con- 
trast with the vague melodies about ‘‘Adeline” and ‘‘Margaret” and 
“Eleanore.”’ Nevertheless, the subject of Mariana remained curiously un- 
identified: no actual story was told in the poem to account for Mariana’s 
loneliness, or to explain who “he” was and why “he” did not come. 

The immediate inspiration for the poem, of course, while literary, 
was not Shelleyan. It originated with a phrase describing the heroine 
of Measure for Measure, ‘““Mariana in the moated grange,” referring to 
her desertion by Angelo. But this does not adequately explain why the 
words captured Tennyson’s imagination and suggested a dreamy, half- 
supernatural atmosphere, very different freia Shakespeare’s bitter 
comedy. The poem plainly implies that Mariana is totally alone and 
unattended, and such mundane questions as how she received food are 
left unconsidered. Obviously Shakespeare’s phrase, with its connotations 


18 The reclusive poet and the unattainable maiden appear also in Alastor. Conflicting 
theories as to what they signify are discussed by Evan K. Gibson: “‘Alastor: a Reconsidera- 
tion,” PMLA, tx (Dec., 1947), 1022-45. 

2 Of The Lover’s Tale, composed when he was eighteen, Tennyson said, “that was written 
before I had ever seen a Shelley, though it is called Shelleyan.” Hallam, Lord Tennyson, 
Tennyson, a Memoir (London: Macmillan & Co., 1897), m, 285, 498. 

3 Tennyson in Egypt (Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas Press, 1942). 
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of remoteness and imprisonment, aroused memories of fairy-tales of the 
“Sleeping Beauty” type, and became so vivid that it shaped itself in 
the landscape of Tennyson’s native Lincolnshire. 

To these elements, however, a distinct suggestion of Cythna in her 
cave was added, even to the use of a haunting, melancholy refrain line: 


But I was changed—the very life was gone 
Out of my heart—I wasted more and more 
Day after day, and sitting there alone 
Vexed the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan... 


But all that cave and all its shapes, possest 
By thoughts which could not fade, renewed each one 
Some smile, some look, some gesture, which had blest 
Me heretofore; I, sitting there alone 
Vext the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan .. . 


Evidence of the strength with which this theme possessed Tennyson 
is the fact that his next book of poems, two years later, contained a com- 
panion piece, Mariana in the South, again with a refrain that seems to 
echo Cythna’s lament. Like most sequels, it was inferior to its predeces- 
sor, partly because it merely reiterated the same effect, partly because 
the Mediterranean landscape was less real in the poet’s mind. Other 
poems of the 1833 volume, however, gave the theme a fresh significance. 
The two “Mariana” poems were merely studies in mood and scene; 
when the lady next appeared in a poem she had acquired a new literary 
source, a more detailed story, and a distinct symbolic meaning. 

In The Lady of Shalott Tennyson’s newly developing Arthurian studies 
had introduced him to another maiden in a palace tower soothing her 
love-laden soul in secret hour. Nevertheless, he did not completely adopt 
the story of Elaine as it was to be found in Malory (Book xvu1, Chap- 
ters 9-20); and the Italian novella of La Damigello di Scalot, which was 
presumably its more immediate source, had no tower, tapestry, mirror, 
or curse.‘ Like Spenser, Tennyson adapted the Arthurian material for i 
his own ulterior purpose, omitting the girl’s name, using an obscure form 
of the name of her residence, and introducing an element of the super- 
natural. The story, while much better developed than in Mariana, is 
still incomplete; there is no explanation as to why a spell has been laid 
upon the lady or how it causes her death. 

The Shelleyan echoes in the poem connect it especially with The 
Witch of Atlas, whose solitary cave was visited by a procession of wild 


seh Ae Ot ede 


4 F, T. Palgrave said that the poem was based upon an “Italian romance.” This has been 
convincingly identified by L. S. Potwin, “The Source of Tennyson’s The Lady of Shalott,” 
MLN, xvi (Dec., 1902), 237-239. 
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animals, mythological beings, shepherds, et al. To avoid dazzling these 
passers-by with her beauty, she became a weaver: 


. .. She took her spindle 
And twined three threads of fleecy mist, and three 
Long lines of light, such as the dawn may kindle 
The clouds and waves and mountains with; and she 
As many star-beams, ere their lamps could dwindle 
In the belated moon, wound skilfully; 
And with these threads a subtle veil she wove . . . 


All day the wizard lady sate aloof... 
. .. broidering the pictured poesy 
Of some high tale upon her growing woof... 


When she grew weary of her seclusion she conjured up a magic boat 
and drifted down the rivers of the world to observe all its wonders. She 
remained happy as an onlooker, isolated from human life; but Shelley 


.adds: 


’Tis said in after times her spirit free 

Knew what love was, and felt itself alone— 
But holy Dian could not chaster be 

Before she stooped to kiss Endymion, 

Than now this lady—like a sexless bee 
Tasting all blossoms, and confined to none, 
Among those mortal forms, the wizard-maiden 

Past with an eye serene and heart unladen. 


In Tennyson’s poem this idea is grafted upon the Arthurian material 
to bring out a definite allegory. The lady of Shalott is an artist, weaving 
beautiful pictures which are supposed to reproduce real life but which are 
derived entirely at second hand through the mirror. At the beginning of 
the poem she is perfectly happy with her artificial, lifeless creations. 
When she catches a first glimpse of real emotion, even in the mirror (the 
young lovers) she suddenly begins to rebel, crying out, “I am half sick of 
shadows!’’§ As soon as emotion touches her personally through her in- 
terest in Lancelot, she defies the curse, and enjoys her brief hour of 
genuine life, even though she knows it will be her last. 

The personal application of this situation cannot have been ignored by 
Tennyson. In his secluded life at Somersby Rectory and at Cambridge 
he had written copious, facile poems woven out of the Arabian Nights 
and all the other reading that had appealed to him. The astringent re- 


5 Tennyson stated positively to Alfred Ainger that “the new-born love for something, for 
some one in the wide world from which she has been so long secluded, takes her out of the 
region of shadows into that of realities.” Tennyson, a Memoir, 1, 117. 
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views of his 1830 volume accused him flatly of being artificial and deriva- 
tive. Like the lady of Shalott, he was deciding to discard all his previous 
serene creations and to face the painful experiences of real life. 

A more explicit and remarkable treatment of the theme occurred in 
another poem of the 1833 volume, The Palace of Art. The descriptive 
virtuosity in the first half of the poem has tended to obscure the in- 
tensity of the allegory, in spite of the prefatory lines To —, which em- 
phasized the symbolic significance. The poem originated in a remark by 
Tennyson’s friend Richard Chenevix Trench, when they were both still 
at Cambridge, ““Tennyson, we cannot live in art.’’® As soon as this ab- 
stract opinion began to take specific form in the poet’s mind it embodied 
itself in the familiar figure of the imprisoned maiden. This time no 
process of inference is necessary to convince us that the poet is sym- 
bolizing an inner experience of his own. Personifying his soul as a beauti- 
ful and arrogant woman, he tells how he built for her a palace on top of a 
precipitous mountain, where she dwelt in complete solitude. The decora- 
tions and furnishings of the palace represent the whole heritage of litera-' 
ture, art, philosophy, and science which makes up the culture of the 
modern world. From the windows the self-sufficient soul can look down 
contemptuously upon the primitive struggles of every-day life: 

“O God-like isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain, 

What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 


In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin, 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep; 
And oft some brainless devil enters in 
And drives them to the deep.” 


After achieving the supreme egotism of declaring, “‘I sit as God hold- 
ing no form of creed, but contemplating all,” the soul enjoys her solitary 
complacency for three years, and then abruptly falls into an insane 
agony of loneliness, in which she alternates between despair, sardonic 
self-ridicule, and terror of gruesome hallucinations. When she has finally 
suffered the illusion of actual death and burial, she realizes that her only 
salvation is to discard her royal robes and retire to “a cottage in the 
vale’’ to practice penitence. In the final stanza she announces her hope 
that when she has purged her guilt she may return to the beautiful 
palace and bring companions with her. 

The reminiscences of Shelley in the poem are particularly numerous. 
The description of the palace resembles that of the Elysian temple at 
the beginning of The Revolt of Islam: 


6 Tennyson, a Memoir, 1, 118. 
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... through a portal wide 
We passed—whose roof, of moonstone carved, did keep 
A glimmering o’er the forms on every side, 
Sculptures like life and thought, immovable, deep-eyed . . . 


And on the jasper walls around there lay 
Paintings, the poesy of mightiest thought, 
Which did the Spirit’s history display. . . . 


Other parallels for the furnishings of the gorgeous palace, and for the 
lady’s comfortable superiority toward all mortal conflicts and lusts, can 
be found in The Witch of Atlas: 


Her cave was stored with scrolls of strange device 
The works of some Saturnian Archimage, 
Which taught the expiations at whose price 
Men from the Gods might win that happy age 
Too lightly lost, redeeming native vice; 
And which might quench the Earth-consuming rage 
Of gold and blood—till men should live and move 
Harmonious as the sacred stars above . . . 


And wondrous works of substances unknown .. . 
Were heaped in the recesses of her bower; 

Carved lamps and chalices, and vials which shone 
In their own golden beams... 


At first she lived alone in this wild home, 
And her own thoughts were each a minister... 


The series of psychological stages endured by the soul while crazed by 
loneliness are reminiscent of Cythna in her cave. To find a prototype 
for the actual allegory of The Palace of Art, however, one must turn to 
another poem of Shelley, Queen Mab. Ianthe’s spirit was led into the 
“Hall of Spells” in ““Mab’s ethereal palace,” with its “floors of flashing 
light, its vast and azure dome,” and its “‘pearly battlements” which 
“looked o’er the immense of Heaven.” Pointing to the gorgeous dome, 
Queen Mab declared severely: 


“ 


... were it virtue’s only meed to dwell 
In a celestial palace, all resigned 

To pleasurable impulses, immured 

Within the prison of itself, the will 

Of changeless nature would be unfulfilled. 
Learn to make others happy.’” 


7 After the present study had been written, this particular parallel was pointed out by 
Professor Hoxie N. Fairchild in a letter to The Times Literary Supplement (January 11, 
1947), p. 23. 
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Ianthe was then led to “the overhanging battlement” and shown a 
universal panorama of human life and history, which was summed up by 
the Fairy in terms similar to the description of the soul’s despair in 
The Palace of Art: 


“How vainly seek 
The selfish for that happiness denied 
To aught but virtue! Blind and hardened, they, 
Who ... sigh for pleasure they refuse to give,— 
Madly they frustrate still their own designs; 
And, where they hope that quiet to enjoy 
Which virtue pictures, bitterness of soul, 
Pining regrets, and vain repentances, 
Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade 
Their valueless and miserable lives.” 


Tennyson’s use of the high-born maiden symbol has therefore assumed 
a significant new implication in The Palace of Art; she is no longer a 
pathetic, deserted creature who is the victim of external oppression, but 
a hard, arrogant egotist who has chosen isolation because she feels 
superior to her fellow-beings, and whose eventual misery is due not to 
the absence of one particular lover, but to her divorce from all human 
sympathy. 

There remained one further step: consistent with his new determina- 
tion to write about the actual affairs of human experience, Tennyson had 
to transfer his concept from allegory to objective portraiture. The poem 
which achieves this step is Lady Clara Vere de Vere. Most comments 
upon it are unfair through failing to mention that it is a dramatic 
monologue. The speaker is not Tennyson himself, but an idealistic 
country lad who suspects that the great lady of the manor is planning to 
break his heart for her amusement, as she has already broken the heart 
and caused the suicide of his friend. Lady Clara is the embodiment of 
pride and selfishness, regarding herself as set apart from her neighbors by 
the “hundred earls” in her ancestry. And yet, like the lady of Shalott 
and the soul in The Palace of Art, she is finding her self-sufficiency in- 
adequate for maintaining her happiness. Her effort to attract even the 
country bumpkins as admirers is a symptom of her unrest: 


I know you, Clara Vere de Vere, 
You pine among your halls and towers: 
The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
But sickening of a vague disease, 
You know so ill to deal with time, 
You needs must play such pranks as these. 
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Therefore the youth advises her to undertake some social-service work: 
Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands? 
Oh! teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go. 


It is something of an anti-climax, just as is the ending of The Palace of 
Art; but in both poems Tennyson is insisting that for the self-induced 
misery of isolation the only remedy is unselfish participation in human 
affairs. 

Having thus transferred his high-born maiden from the cloudy realms 
of legend and allegory to the noonday of contemporary England, Tenny- 
son varied her portrait in several other poems. In Locksley Hall she is 
Amy, no longer coldly proud, but merely weak enough to sacrifice love 
in exchange for wealth and social prestige at the insistence of her parents. 
In Maud she becomes still less aloof; because she has been brought up 
amid wealth and flattery, at the beginning of the poem her moody 
admirer assumes that she will be cold and selfish; but Maud proves 
sincere enough—or perhaps wilful enough—to defy the family grandeur 
and keep tryst with her penniless lover. 

Again the image may be found, multiplied into a whole institution- 
full of high-born maidens, in The Princess, with intellectual arrogance 
this time the barrier that must be broken down by love and all the de- 
mands of practical life. A playful variant of the same plot is provided 
in The Day-Dream, which retells the story of the Sleeping Beauty. This 
fairy tale, which had lurked vaguely in the background of Mariana and 
The Lady of Shalott, is now presented for its sheer gay romanticism, 
with Tennyson half-ironically pointing out that this time it is devoid of 
allegory: 

Oh, to what uses shall we put 

The wildweed-flower that simply blows? 
And is there any moral shut 

Within the bosom of the rose? 
But any man that walks the mead, 

In bud, or blade, or bloom, may find, 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend; 
So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end. 
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As final evidence that Tennyson had become the master of his sym- 
bol instead of its thrall, he later returned to the story of The Lady of 
Shalott and retold it among the Idylls of the King as Lancelot and Elaine, 
eliminating all supernatural vagueness and inserting the explicit pseudo- 
historical details of the original chivalric romances. 

The long persistence of the high-born maiden in Tennyson’s poetry 

inevitably suggests a psychological interpretation. Indeed, the symbol 
conforms with amazing precision to the theory of Jung regarding the 
archetypal image of the anima, the most frequent unconscious symbol, 
which Jung regards as representing the unconscious itself, and which is 
always of the opposite sex. Tennyson himself forestalled Jung, in the key 
poem of the series, The Palace of Art, by explicitly identifying the lady 
as his own soul. A man usually “projects” his anima emotionally upon an 
actual woman; but with progress toward complete maturity the projec- 
tion can give place to a more rational relationship. This very difficult and 
painful process is the only way to psychological completeness. In the 
process the anima has to become recognized as a personified image of 
the unconscious, so that it can eventually be accepted as a normal 
psychological function. Jung says: 
If the coming to terms with the shadow is the companion-piece to the individual’s 
development, then that with the anima is the masterpiece. For the relation with 
the anima is again a test of courage and—more than that—a test by fire of 
all a man’s spiritual and moral forces.® 


Since a poet, unlike other men, keeps an unintentional diary of his 
psychological evolution in his poems, the series of Tennyson’s poems 
cited above can serve as illustrations of Jung’s analysis. 

In these poems the symbol went through three clear phases: (i) a 
vague, melancholy, and sympathetic picture of a girl imprisoned and 
isolated for no explicit reason, (ii) a bitter condemnation of the girl for 
being proud, selfish, and self-sufficient, (iii) a bland, objective use of the 
theme for its narrative value. The first of these phases, equivalent to an 
adolescent “falling in love,” showed the anima asserting itself without 
rational recognition. In the second phase Tennyson succeeded in labeling 
her clearly as the personification of his own unconscious, and therefore 
made her the scapegoat for the inner conflicts that were tormenting him. 


§ Carl Gustav Jung, The Integration of the Personality (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1939), pp. 78-79. See also Psychological Types (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1923), pp. 
588-599, and Two Essays on Analytical Psychology (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1928), pt. 
11, ch. 11. The same archetypal symbol as it figures in the work of two other poets is dis- 
cussed by S. W. Holmes, “Browning’s Sordello and Jung,” PMLA, vt (Sept., 1941), 
774-777, and by G. W. Foster, “The Archetypal Imagery of T. S. Eliot,” PMLA, tx 
(June, 1945), 580-582. 
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At last, as he gained emotional stability, he gradually transformed the 
mysterious maiden into a matter-of-fact literary stock-character. 

A remarkable feature of the situation was that the early phases of the 
symbol in Tennyson’s poetry were strongly affected by another poet 
whose work was almost equally permeated with it. Tennyson suddenly 
and temporarily fell under the spell of Shelley just when he was sus- 
ceptible also to the stirring of the anima within himself. Thus he provides 
a clear instance of the way in which a poet’s personal unconscious motiva- 
tions can become linked with material that his imagination derives from 
his reading. He could certainly not have been so profoundly attracted 
to Shelley’s high-born maiden passages unless they had accorded with 
conditions in his own inner life. 

When the maiden first entered his imagination he was beginning un- 
comfortably to suspect, in spite of the adulation of fellow-students, that 
his narrow scope of poetry, based upon his reading, might be inadequate. 
The ideal of the poet, seductively depicted by Shelley as remaining hid- 
den in the light of thought and converting the world to a millennium, 
seemed futile in the face of the utilitarian Victorian age. The bitter 
and almost masochistic poems came while Tennyson was grimly strug- 
gling to revise his work under the lash of the critics who had condemned his 
lack of “power over the feelings and thoughts of men.” At the same time 
he was anxious about his engagement to Emily Sellwood, whom he 
could not marry until his financial circumstances should improve. 
Finally, his serene, objective representations of the high-born maiden 
were written when poetical success and—later—a happy marriage had 
justified the course he had elected. 
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WAGNER AND THE TANNHAUSER TRADITION 


By CLaupeE M. Srwpson, Jr. 





N most of Wagner’s music dramas the source material, generally deep- 

rooted in Germanic or Celtic tradition, is well known, and Wagner’s 
ndebtedness is transparent. The four works composing Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, for example, are based chiefly on the Vélsunga saga and the 
Nibelungenlied. Similarly, Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parsival was the 
inspiration for Wagner’s Parsifal, and the Tristan of Gottfried von 
Strassburg was followed closely in Tristan und Isolde. These medizxval 
works are epic monuments of western European legend or chefs d’auvre 
of the Minnesingers’ art. Wagner has thus ambitiously concerned him- 
self with subjects of impressive grandeur, drawn from sources of no in- 
considerable importance. 

In Tannhduser, however, we are dealing with a far different situation. 
There was no single literary monument to form the groundwork of the 
excellent and well-knit drama which Wagner produced. Neither did he 
possess memorable legendary materials that had been an oral heritage of 
some European people for centuries before they were recorded. The title 
of the drama, Tannhduser und der Sdingerkrieg auf Wartburg, suggests 
what we know is a fact: that he had two distinct sources. One, the 
Tannhduserlied, isa German ballad first printed in the sixteenth century ;' 
the other is a long anonymous poem written about 1300, called Der 
Wartburgkrieg, or Der Sédngerkrieg auf Wartburg.? These two late- 
medieval works are strictly independent of each other, and it remained 


1 By 1483 the song was well known in Germany. Father Felix Faber, writing in that 
year of his travels in the Near East, alluded to the unholy worship of Venus, and the rumor 
that Dame Venus held court in a mountain not far from Rome. His reference to a poem 
which he said was familiar to the populace throughout Germany clearly relates to a version 
of the Tannhduserlied: “Unde de hoc carmen confictum habetur, quod manifeste a vulgo 
per Alemanniam canitur de quodam nobili Suevo, quem nominant Danhuser, de Dan- 
husen villa prope Diinckelspiichel. Hunc fingunt ad tempus in monte cum Venere fuisse, et 
cum poenitentia ductus Papae fuisset confessus, denegata fuit sibi absolutio, et ita regressus 
in montem nusquam comparuit, et in deliciis vivit, ut dicunt, usque ad diem judicii.”— 
Evagatorium in Terrae Sanctae, Arabiae et Egypti Peregrinationem, ed. C. D. Hassler, 
Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stutigart (1849), rv, 221. 

See also P. S. Barto, Tannhduser and the Mountain of Venus (New York, 1916), pp. 72 ff., 
and Wolfgang Golther, Zur deutschen Sage und Dichtung (Leipzig, 1911), for early parallels 
and references to the Tannhauser story. The ballad was first printed in 1515, and numerous 
versions have appeared since that date. For the most important examples, see Erk-Béhme, 
Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1893), Nos. 17-18. Barto devotes his appendix to 32 versions, 
some of which are Swiss, Dutch, and Danish. 

2 Of several editions of Der Wartburgkrieg, that of Simrock (1858) remains the most satis- 
factory. For an extended discussion of the poem and its background, see Alexandra von 
Schleinitz, Wagners Tannhduser und Singerkrieg auf der Wartburg (Meran, 1891). 
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for Wagner (with the aid of certain contemporary versions) to unite 
them, and to do it in such a skillful and artistic fashion that his Tann- 
hduser seems to have been inevitable. 

The Tannhduserlied relates rather briefly the story of Danhdser or 
Tanhdser, who has spent some time (usually one year or seven years) 
in the Venusberg. Satiety and remorse have combined to make him de- 
termined to leave. Venus implores him to stay, offering him one of her 
maidens as a wife. But he is adamant, and calls on the Virgin Mary to 
free him. Thereupon Venus lets him go, and he makes a pilgrimage to 
Rome to seek absolution from Pope Urban IV. He acknowledges his sin 
before the Holy Father: 


“A year I’ve spent with Venus fair, 
I make now full confession. 
Absolve me and tu see my God 
Thus grant me full permission.” 


A withered staff the pope did hold; 

He scanned the contrite mortal: 
“As little as this staff may bloom 

Canst enter heaven’s portal!” 


Sorrowfully Tanhfiser returns to the Venusberg since there is no chance 
for forgiveness on earth. But on the third day the staff miraculously 
blooms, and the Pope sends messengers abroad to find the forgiven 
penitent. His choice has already been made, however, and they are too 
late. He is never found.* 

The kernel of the Tannhiuser story is a very old and widespread folk- 
tale which has been attached to many heroes. To it pertain episodes 
and stories concerning intercourse between human and supernatural 
beings, with little or no restriction as to time or place.‘ Usually the 
man finds himself in the dwelling® of the supernatural creature—he it in 
mountain, air, or water—where he experiences the most exquisite of 
pleasures, and is unconscious of the passing of time.* But sooner or later 
he remembers the world he has left and becomes impatient to return 
to it, where he often finds that in his absence all his customary relation- 
ships have completely changed. 

That this supernatural sojourn was a migratory motif becomes evident 
when one recalls the experiences of Ulysses with Calypso and Circe.” An 


3 This version of the story, from which others differ but slightly, is No. 17a in the Erk- 
Bihme Deutscher Liederhort. The two pertinent stanzas are quoted from Barto, p. 90. 

‘ For related stories, see Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Indiana Uni- 
versity Studies, xrx-xxmm, 1932-36), Motif F 302. 

5 Tbid., Motifs F 0-199. 6 Ibid., Motif D 2011. 7 Odyssey, 1, 5, 10. 
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important analogue is the story of Thomas of Erceldoune, or Thomas 
the Rhymer, who lived with the Queen of Elfiand for three (var.: seven) 
years.* A Swedish folk-tale tells of a bridegroom who was enticed into 
the mountain home of the elves on his wedding day, and dwelt with 
them for forty years.® 

Similar stories often concern aged heroes.'® King Arthur is believed to 
have gone to Avalon, whence he shall return some day at England’s 
hour of need. Ogier le Danois late in life was claimed by Morgan the 
Fay, who restored his youth with a ring, placed a crown of forgetfulness 
on his head, and lived with him in Avalon." The aged Frederick Bar- 
barossa is asleep in the mountains, according to the story; his beard has 
grown twice around the table before which he sleeps, and when it has 
completed its third circuit, he will awaken and lead the attack against 
Germany’s enemies. A striking detail in this story is that he will find his 
shield hanging on a dead tree which has suddenly become green again.” 
A Swiss version of the Tannhiuser legend is almost identical with the 
story of Barbarossa. In it Tannhauser must wait until his beard—which 
nowhere else is a matter of interest—has grown seven times around the 
table before the Judgment Day and his release.“ The German tale of 
Der Venusberg bei Ufhausen is in every important respect similar to the 
Tannhduserlied, except that the Pope’s dry staff bears roses two years 
later." These parallels and others which could be adduced point to the 
widespread currency of the sojourn motif, and suggest that the Tann- 
hiiuser story could easily have been fully developed before Tannhiuser’s 
name came to be connected with it. 

There is yet another saga element in the Tannhiuser story, that of the 
burgeoning staff.’ As old as the love of nature itself is the association of 
flowers and thriving plants with spiritual intervention or forgiveness. 
We still plant flowers and shrubbery on graves, regardless of our present 
rationalization about such a custom. At the death of Tristan and Isolt, 


8 F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1883-98), 1, 318 ff. 

® A. A. Afzelius, Volkssagen und Volkslieder aus Schwedens dlterer und neuerer Zeit, Ger- 
man trans. F. H. Ungewitter (Leipzig, 1842), m1, 296-299. 

10 See Thompson, Motif D 1960.2. 

" Child, 1, 319-321; also Thompson, Motif E 481.4.1. 

12 See Karl Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie (4th ed., Bonn, 1874), p. 148; 
Thompson, Motifs F 970-971.1. ; 

3 See Alois Liitolf, Sagen, Brduche und Legenden aus den fiinf Orten (Lucerne, 1865), pp. 
86 f.; Thompson, Motifs D 1960.2 and F 545.1.3. 

4 Taschenbuch fiir Geschichte und Alterthum in Stiddeutschland, ed. Heinrich Schreiber 
(Freiburg, 1839), pp. 348 ff. 

8 See Thompson, Motif F 971.1; see also Motif Q 521.1 in relation to forgiveness sym- 
bols. 
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a rose and a vine spring up and intertwine on their grave, as a sign of the 
constancy of their love for each other. Ballad literature is full of this 
manifestation. In the blossoming staff we have a closely related 
phenomenon: after man has doubted and has been condemned, a spiri- 
tual sign reveals the divine goodness and compassion. 

In Swedish folklore is a story of a watersprite who played the harp 
joyously. A passing priest chided him for his gaiety, declaring that the 
“nixie” could no more receive redemption than might his staff put forth 
leaves. Sadly the sprite threw down his harp and wept. Soon after the 
priest’s departure his staff burst into bloom. He turned back to reveal 
the miracle to the sprite, who then spent the whole night in joyful play- 
ing.!” 

An episode appended to the Austrian story of Der Altar zu Seefeld,'* and 
having no organic connection with the body of that tale, concerns the 
wife of a newly converted miser. She refused to believe in his sudden ac- 
cession of faith, saying that sooner could a dry stick beside her put forth 
roses. Immediately beautiful white roses blossomed on the staff. She 
tore them off and dashed them to the ground; whereupon becoming 
deranged, she ran up and down the mountainside, and the next day sank 
lifeless to the earth. 

From the nature of these parallels it seems safe to conclude that in the 
Tannhduserlied we have a combination of definitely popular motifs: 
motifs which are not circumscribed as to time or place, but which never- 
theless seem in their essentials rather primitive. The episode of the so- 
journ with the supernatural creature has a characteristic Celtic tone, 
and belongs to a pre-Christian era.’ Venus probably did not become con- 
nected with the story until fairly late,?° when her character had taken on 


16 See Child, 1, 96-99, for an extended discussion; see also Thompson, Motifs E 631.0.1 
and T 86. 

17 Afzelius, 11, 327-329. 

18 Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, Deutsche Sagen (3d ed., Berlin, 1891), No. 356. 

19 See Alexander H. Krappe, “Die Sage vom Tannhiuser,” Mitteilungen der Schlesischen 
Gesellschaft fiir V olkskunde, xxxvi (1936), 106-132, for a discussion of the development and 
migration of the Celtic story of Thomas Rhymer, which Krappe sees as the ultimate basis 
of the Tannhauser saga. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (4th ed., Berlin, 1875-78), 1, 781 
n., called attention to the Celtic parallels, but he considered the legend ultimately Teutonic. 
See Ernst Elster, Tannhduser in Geschichte, Sage und Dichtung (Bromberg, 1908), for 
further comment on German origin, and especially pp. 8-10, for a discussion of anti-papal 
elements. Barto, pp. 72 ff., points out striking parallels in “Heer Daniel,” a Flemish song 
which he believes must underlie the Tannhiduser story; Krappe, pp. 122-123, considers the 
Flemish exemplar an intermediate step as the story passed from Britain to Germany. 

2 The evidence points to the fifteenth century. See Barto, pp. 18 ff.; Golther, pp. 26-29. 
The conjecture of J. Grimm, m1, 780 and note, that Venusberg became current in the four- 
teenth century, though widely quoted (see references in Barto, p. 41), is inaccurate: the 
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strong Germanic coloring. Miss Jessie Weston has outlined the historical 
process by which Venus became a symbol of amorous corruption. 


When Christianity had fairly conquered the old faith, and the Northern gods and 
goddesses, from being merely the nature powers they originally represented, were 
degraded to the position of demons essentially evil, the worst characteristics of 
the Latin love-goddess were attributed to her Germanic counterpart, and with 
these characteristics . . . she also won the name. In many parts of Germany it 
was no longer Holda or Berchta who dwelt in the mountain caves, but Venus... 
who there held her court; and when she sallied forth, if she did not bring pesti- 
lence in her train, as did Hel, yet her influence was none the less fatal to all who 
beheld her beauty. 


Thus Venus became the Christian representation of the national 
Germanic conception of the pre-Christian Holda or Berchta. It is under- 
standable how under the influence of Christianity Holda revealed the un- 
gracious aspect of her nature and appeared often in a wicked and tempt- 
ing light totally at variance with the meaning of her name. When the 
name Holda is replaced by Venus, there is also revealed not only the 
bright and beautiful, but also the fearful and infatuating elements of her 
heathen nature.” 

It is into the mountain court of Venus—Venus with her acquired as 
well as inherent characteristics—that the figure of Tannhiuser comes. 
Who Tannhiuser was, and whether he is to be identified with the 





fourteenth-century Roman van Heinric en Margriete van Limborch, attributed to Hein van 
Aken (fi. 1280-1325), does not speak of Venusberg. The Middle Dutch romance does, how- 
ever, contain a significant passage in which Heinric encounters a castle in “ene scone 
prayorie”’; there Venus presides as a queen, and Heinric tarries in her midst for two years 
(ed. L. Ph. C. van den Bergh, Werken van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde te Leiden, n. s., 1846, 11, 167-173; see also 287-292). Here is a fourteenth-century 
association of Venus with the sojourn motif, but the context of the poem implies the classi- 
cal goddess, without Germanic overtones. 

%1 Jessie L. Weston, The Legends of the Wagner Drama (London, 1896), p. 336. 

*2 Wagner made this point himself in a preface which appears in some editions of the 
Tannhduser libretto: “Die altgermanische Géttin Holda, die freundliche, milde und gnadige, 
deren jahrlicher Umzug durch das Land den Fluren Gedeihen und Fruchtbarkeit brachte, 
musste mit der Einfiihrung des Christentumes das Schicksal Wodans und aller tibrigen 
Gitter teilen . . . Holda ward in uuterirdische Héhlen, in das Innere von Bergen verwiesen 
... Spaiter ... ging ihr Name sogar in den der Venus iiber, an welchen sich alle Vorstel- 
lungen eines unseligen, zu biser, sinnlicher Lust verlockenden zauberischen Wesens unge- 
hinderter ankniipften. . . .”—Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen, ed. Wolfgang Golther 
(Berlin, n. d.), x Cemateueae), 24. Here Wagner has followed the general ideas of J. 
Grimm’s discussion in Deutsche Mythologie (Gottingen, 1835), pp. 523-524; 2nd ed. 
(Gottingen, 1844), m, 887-888, either of which Wagner might have consulted. For an 
extended discussion see Barto, chap. 11. 
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thirteenth-century minnesinger of that name has been, and still is, a 
subject for dispute. It is not difficult to see how in the primitive form of 
the story the hero may have been equated with Wotan. To one scholar, 
indeed, both Lohengrin and Tannhiuser stem from Wotan.” A fantastic 
and unacceptable theory is that of Zander, who sees in the story not a 
folk tale, but a learned allegory, based upon events in the minnesinger’s 
life. To him the sojourn with Venus represents a period of infatuation for 
a Mohammedan princess whom he met while on a crusade in the East.” 

The usual and logical explanation, however, is that the poet Tann- 
hauser, who flourished c. 1229-66, led a life of such a character that it 
would have been easy for his name to become associated with the legend. 
He was a wandering minnesinger, sometimes living splendidly upon the 
beneficence of a royal patron, sometimes roaming the country half-fed. 
His energetic lyrics, largely autobiographical, reflect the emotional 
heights and depths to which he was brought, as he declared, by “‘fair 
women, good wine, small breakfast, and a bath twice a week.’”™ 

That the popular Tannhduserlied was crystallized soon after the death 
of Tannhiuser seems certain from the fact that Urban IV, mentioned in 
the closing stanzas, was Pope 1261-64, and was thus an actual con- 
temporary of Tannhiauser.* Wolfgang Golther summarizes the argument 
for linking the origin of the Tannhduserlied with the era of Tannhiuser. 


The Middle Ages were extremely uncritical as regards matters of history, and 
very quickly forgot its facts. . . . If we further consider that Tanhtser belonged 
to the Hohenstaufen party and that the Tannhiiuser-poem betrays an anti-papal 
tendency, the time of origin of the Saga may most reasonably be fixed as shortly 
after Tanhiser’s death (c. 1270). Mayhap it was his own songs that gave it the 
first impulse; their headstrong mockery, the blunt physicalism of their joy in 
life, and therewith the “Song of Penance,” might easily have given rise to a fabu- 


%3 See Barto, pp. 70-71, 103-108. 

% Friedrich Zander, Die Tanhduser-Sage und der Minnesinger Tanhduser (Kénigsberg, 
1858), p. 31. 

% Johannes Siebert, Der Dichter Tannhduser (Halle, 1934), p. 123. See also pp. 1-39 for 
a judicious discussion of the poet’s life, and pp. 79-126 for a carefully edited text of the 
poems. 

% Siebert, p. 239, in discussing Pope Urban’s connection with the Tannhiauser story, sug- 
gests that the cue could have come from Tannhauser himself, who may have mentioned his 
name in one of the lost poems. This is an attractive but highly speculative conjecture. 
Whether or not the Pope’s name appeared in a Tannhauser poem, the chief reason for his 
association with the saga would arise from the contemporaneity of the two individuals. 
Only so long as this was felt might the two be linked in the story, unless we allow for coin- 
cidence; once they were associated, whether by literary or popular imagination, the story 
could of course be expected to follow familiar patterns of circulation and transformation. 
See also note 27, below. 
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lous story about the man who had drunk the cup of life to its dregs, and then 
had sought in penance salvation for his soul.” 


We know that the legend quickly became popular. It was well known 
in its present form by 1483,?* and from 1515 onward numerous printed 
copies, in several versions, frequently appeared. Hans Sachs in 1517 
made it the subject of a ‘‘Fastnachtspiel’”’ or Shrovetide play;?* subse- 
quently the ballad became common in Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
and France.*° 


I 


Beside the legend of Tannhiuser, we have already mentioned the 
other important source upon which Wagner drew. Der Sdngerkrieg auf 
Wartburg was written by some wandering minstrel who may also have 
been the author of Lohengrin since in one manuscript the t wo stories are 
mixed.*' The central figure of the tournament is the suppositious Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen, about whom are grouped the famous minnesingers 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walther von der Vogelweide, Reimar von 
Zweter, and the likewise historical Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia. 
Although the name of Heinrich von Ofterdingen has been shrouded in 


2° “Geschichte der Tannhdusersage und Dichtung,” Tannhduser-Buch cu den Biihnen- 
Festspielen 1891 (Sonderabdruck aus dem Bayreuther Taschenkalender, Berlin, 1891), p. 
15. English translation from The Meister, tv (1891), 34-35. The “Song of Penance” is “‘Das 
Busslied,” which has been attributed to Tannhiuser; it is reprinted in Siebert, pp. 207 ff. 

Golther, Zur deutschen Sage und Dichtung (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 26 ff., reconsidered the 
history of the Tannhauser story and repeated his general conclusions of 1891. He went on 
to suggest that the saga was not immediately a folk product, but rather that it originated 
in literary circles of the thirteenth century, where poets often celebrated their fellow artists 
in verse. This is of course conjecture, Of greater significance is the fact that, whatever the 
circumstances surrounding Tannhauser’s identification with an already familiar story, the 
subsequent circulation and extensive popularity of the Tannhiuser story were the result of 
folk “momentum.” 

28 See note 1, above. 

2° Hans Sachs, “Das Hoffgesindt Veneris,” Zwilf Fastnachispiele aus den Jahren 1518 
[stc]-1539, ed. Edmund Goetze (Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des xvi. und 
xvi. Jahrhunderts, Nos. 26-27, 1880), pp. 13-21. 

30 Among the more recent treatments of the story may be mentioned those by Tieck and 
Heine, which are discussed below. C. M. von Weber contemplated an opera on Tann- 
hauser; later in the century Swinburne drew upon the story for his Laus Veneris. For a more 
detailed consideration, see Victor Junk, Tannhduser in Sage und Dichtung (Munich, 1911); 
A. Ohlke, Zu Tannhdusers Leben und Dichten (Kénigsberg, 1890), pp. 2-5; Siebert, pp. 240- 
241, note. 

31 For the relationship of the Wartburgkrieg to Lohengrin MS. “L” see Ernst Elster, 
“Beitrige zur Kritik des Lohengrin,” [Paul und Braune] Beitrdge sur Geschichte der deut- 
schen Sprache und Literatur, x (1884), 122, 189-194. 
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mystery, he may well have been an actual personage:” indeed, in the 
early nineteenth century attempts were made to credit him with the 
authorship of the Nibelungenlied.™ But it seems certain that the Sdnger- 
krieg represents a fictitious account of what was a common event in the 
court of Hermann, who gave protection and patronage to almost all the 
important poets of his day. 

A brief summary of the Sdngerkrieg will suffice for our purposes. Six 
of the most celebrated minnesingers are contending in a tournament of 
song at the court of Landgrave Hermann. The subject is the praise of 
princes, and they are unanimous in glorifying the Landgrave—all, that 
is, save Heinrich von Ofterdingen, who praises still more extravagantly 
his patron Leopold of Austria. His verses first annoy and then enrage his 
five opponents, who one after the other engage Ofterdingen in verbal 
battle. The loser is to meet his death, and the atmosphere is tense. 
Finally, as Heinrich is apparently defeated through trickery, he throws 
himself at the feet of Sophia, the Landgravine, who delays further pro- 
ceedings and allows him to send for assistance. He brings from Hungary 
the magician Klingsor; and the remaining sections of the poem are taken 
up with theological riddling between Klingsor and Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. 

The first part of the Sdngerkrieg served Wagner not only as a source for 
Tannhduser, but also as inspiration for his later comic drama, Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg.** Moreover, it led him to an acquaintance 
with the Lohengrin story. “Thus,” wrote Wagner in 1851 of his delight 
in reading the Sdngerkrieg, ‘with one stroke was a new world of poetic 
stuff revealed to me, of which I, searching primarily for ready-made 
material suitable for opera, had previously had absolutely no inkling.’”’™ 

Thus far, we have discussed two poems of widely dissimilar form and 
content, which have apparently nothing in common except medieval 
Teutonic character and uncertain authorship. To be sure, the historical 
figure of Tannhiuser can easily be imagined in such a setting as that of 


32 See Paul Riesenfeld, Heinrich von Ofterdingen in der deutschen Literatur (Berlin, 1912), 
in which, after exhaustive study of the evidence, no conclusions are reached on “whether, 
when and where he lived” (p. 6). 

53 See, for example, Anton Ritter von Spaun, Heinrich von Ofterdingen und das Nibelun- 
genlied (Linz, 1840), and critical remarks in Riesenfeld, pp. 4-5, 90-94. 

4 Recalling that the Athenians followed a tragedy with a more cheerful “Satyr play,” 
Wagner says that he conceived Die Meistersinger similarly as a foil for his Tannhduser 
(“Eine Mittheilung an meine Freunde,” prefacing Wagner’s Drei Operndichtungen (Leipzig, 
1852], p. 91). The plot of Die Meistersinger shows clearly Wagner’s reaction to the wearying 
insipidities of minstrel song such as occur in the Sdngerkrieg. 

% Tbid., p. 67. 
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the Sdngerkrieg, but this cannot be said of the Tannhiauser of the ballad. 
The two works are completely independent, and neither suggests any 
linkage with the other. In developing his libretto, however, Wagner was 
able to combine the two stories so skillfully that the opera poem is well- 
knit, dramatically sound, and satisfactorily unified. 

As we shall see, Wagner drew on modern versions of the Tannhauser 
story and contemporary studies of the Sdngerkrieg. But the problem of 
fashioning this material into a single unified whole without violating the 
spirit of his primary sources was Wagner’s problem, and the achievement 
was likewise his. We shall here concern ourselves with the way in which 
the opera Tannhiéiuser has been put together, and with the devices 
whereby its unity has been achieved. 


Ii 


Wagner wrote a great deal about Tannhduser. His letters of 1842-45 
contain numerous pointed references to his progress in sketching, com- 
posing, and orchestrating the work.* After its completion in 1845 its 
production raised so many questions and created so many misunder- 
standings that he published two sizable monographs on the performing 
of Tannhiuser.*7 Twice he wrote at length concerning his sources: in 
A Communication to my Friends (1851), an autobiographical revelation of 
the life and artistic aims of the young dramatist; and in Mein Leben 
(1865-80; published 1911), a controversial and often untrustworthy 
document. In both accounts, however, Wagner told substantially the 
same story of the genesis of Tannhduser. 

In 1842, after two and a half years of meager existence in Paris as a 
hack-writer and journalist, Wagner faced with enthusiasm and with an 
honest longing the prospect of returning to Germany. It was in such 
circumstances, he wrote, that “the German chapbook of Tannhduser fell 
into my hands.” 


Instantly this wonderful example of folk poetry impressed me most forcibly; and 
only now could it first do so. The figure of Tannhauser was not completely un- 


% These include letters to E. B. Kietz, Sept. 6-10, 1842 (unpublished: No. 123 in Catalog 
of the Burrell Collection of Wagner Documents (London, 1929]); to Albert Wagner, Dec. 3, 
1842; May 17, June 14, 1843 (Familienbriefe von Richard Wagner (Berlin, 1907]); to Minna 
Wagner, July 1, 1843 (Richard Wagner an Minna Wagner [Berlin, 1908]); to Anton 
Pusinelli, Aug. 1, 1843 (The Letters of Richard Wagner to Anton Pusinelli [New York, 
1932]); and to Samuel Lehrs, Apr. 7, 1843, to Robert Schumann, May 12, Sept. 21, 1843, 
to Leo Herz, May 20, 1843, to Kar] Gaillard, Jan. 30, 1844, June 5, 1845, to Cecilie Ave- 
narius, July 28, 1844 (Letters of Richard Wagner, ed. Wilhelm Altmann [New York, 1927]). 

37 “Uber die Auffiihrung des Tannhduser” (1852) and “Bericht tiber die Auffihrung des 
Tannhduser in Paris” (1861), Gesammelle Schriften und Dichtungen (4th ed., Leipzig, 1907), 
v, 159 ff.; viz, 181 ff. 
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known to me: I had earlier become acquainted with him through Tieck’s nar- 
rative. He fascinated me then in the same fantastically mystical manner as 
Hoffmann’s stories had worked upon my youthful imagination; but never was 
any influence exerted from this direction upon my artistic powers of creation. I 
now reread Tieck’s thoroughly modern story, and now I understood why his tone 
of mystical coquetry and catholic frivolity had not elicited my sympathy; this 
became evident to me from the Chapbook and the homely Tannhduserlied, in 
which the simple, genuine folk poetry of the Tannhiuser poem appeared to me 
in such undistorted, quickly understandable traits. 

But what attracted me irresistibly was the relationship, however loose, estab- 
lished between Tannhiuser and the Sdngerkrieg auf Wartburg in that Chapbook. 
This poetic subject too I had earlier become acquainted with, through a story of 
Hoffmann’s; but, as with Tieck’s Tannhiuser, it had left me completely without 
stimulus to dramatic creation. Now I proceeded to track down to its simplest, 
most genuine form the Singers’ Tourney, which fascinated me with its completely 
native atmosphere; this led me to the study of the Middle High German poem of 
the Sdngerkrieg, which fortunately one of my friends, a German philologist who 
chanced to have it in his possession, could furnish me.** 


Wagner’s statement thus acknowledges debts to the Tannhiuser 
ballad, the Sdngerkrieg auf Wartburg, an early nineteenth-century 
counterpart of each, and, most interesting of all, a pamphlet which sug- 
gested to Wagner a connection between the two stories. The Tieck nar- 
rative, a combination of prose and poetry, was ‘‘Der getreue Eckart und 
der Tannenhiuser,” published first in Romantische Dichtungen (1799- 
1800), and later in Phantasus (1812); the second of its two sections was, 
as we Shall presently see, moderately useful to Wagner. Of greater im- 
portance was Hoffmann’s ‘Der Kampf der Singer,’ a grotesque and 
melodramatic treatment of the Singers’ Tourney included in Die 
Serapionsbriider (1819-21); Wagner followed Hoffmann more closely 
than the Middle High German original in developing the second act of 
Tannhduser. 

The German philologist of whom Wagner speaks was Samuel Lehrs, 


38 “Fine Mittheilung an meine Freunde,” pp. 66-67; translation mine. 

Wagner’s account has not gone unchallenged. J. G. Robertson, “The Genesis of Wagner’s 
Drama Tannhduser,” M.L.R., xvi (1923), 458 ff., advanced the thesis that the essential plan 
of the opera belongs to the years before Wagner visited Paris (i.e., 1839 or earlier). Robert- 
son concluded that the drama was originally conceived asa singers’ tourney with Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen as the hero; the Tannhauser motifs he believed were overlaid at an advanced 
stage in the preparation, even after some of the libretto had been written. But the publica- 
tion of the Catalog of the Burrell Collection of Wagner Documents in 1929 disclosed the 
existence of Wagner’s original sketch of the opera. The dates of beginning and completion— 
June 22, 1842, and July, 1842, respectively—confirm Wagner’s own account in Mein 
Leben; and Wagner’s sketch-title Venusberg must set aside Robertson’s hypothesis of an 
original singers’-tourney plot. 
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one of Wagner’s immediate circle of friends in Paris. Lehrs might have 
given the composer either of two then recent editions of the Wartburg- 
krieg: that of Zeune (1818) or that of Ettmiiller (1830). But the passage 
in Mein Leben which parallels the paragraphs quoted above*® makes it 
clear that Wagner’s excursion into the Wartburgkrieg, as well as his in- 
troduction to Lohengrin, was made through a monograph by C. T. L. 
Lucas, Uber den Krieg von Wartburg (Kénigsberg, 1838), which Lehrs 
gave Wagner.*° 

Wagner was frank to admit that he developed but did not himself con- 
ceive a relationship between the Tannhiuser and the Singerkrieg stories. 
What was the “Volksbuch” which fell into his hands? Research has 
failed to reveal such a book, and its existence is considered doubtful 
by most modern authorities. But one or two possibilities are tantalizing. 
Carl Glasenapp has suggested that Wagner might have been recalling the 
story of Tannhiuser as told in the Grimms’ Deutsche Sagen, No. 171." 
W. A. Ellis rather weakly contradicts this view, urging Wagner’s exact 
memory of such details, and insisting, on Wagner’s word, that the chap- 
book must have existed.” J. G. Robertson dismisses another suggestion, 
made by P. Riesenfeld,* that Wagner was thinking of Ludwig Bech- 
stein’s Der Sagenschatz und die Sagenkreise des Thiiringerlandes (Hild- 
burghausen, 1835-37). Bechstein’s four slender volumes, though 
scarcely resembling a chapbook, form a collection of popular material 
which cannot, I think, be so easily dismissed. Like the Grimms’ Deutsche 
Sagen, Bechstein’s work contains an account of the Wartburg song contest 
as well as the story of Tannhauser. But Bechstein goes further, for the 
latter narrative contains a curious mixture of the two stories, in that the 
knight Tannhiuser is invited to the Wartburg by the Landgrave, only 
to be waylaid at the magic mountain on his way to the castle.® Bech- 
stein also fuses the historical Tannhiuser into his portrait: his hero is a 
gifted poet who has had lively adventures all over the world; a few lines 
of complimentary verse on the Landgrave, reproduced by Bechstein, 
turn out to be excerpted from a complaint by the historical Tannhauser.* 


39° Mein Leben (1911), 1, 255. 

40 Wagner’s memory played him false when he stated in Mein Leben, 1, 255, that Lucas’ 
monograph contained the original text. Rather, it contained what was far more easily 
manageable by Wagner—a modern prose paraphrase of each strophe of the poem, and (as 
Wagner did remember correctly) an extended account of the contents of Lohengrin. 

“ Das Leben Richard Wagners (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1894-1911), 1, 360 n. It seems unlikely 
that Wagner could have mistaken for a chapbook such a work as the Grimms’. 

« “The Tannhauser Drama,” The Meister, tv (1891), 37. 

* Riesenfeld, p. 85. “ Robertson, p. 458. 

*® Bechstein, Sagenschatz, 1, 137. 

* Ibid. See also Siebert, p. 108, lines 112-117. 
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Following his prose account of Tannhiuser, Bechstein reprints a version 
of the ballad (‘“‘Das Lied von dem Danheiiser’’), from an undated broad- 
side in his possession.” Wagner may not have been acquainted with 
Bechstein’s work; but it does contain just the tenuous suggestion of a 
link between the two stories which might have fired the creative imagina- 
tion as Wagner described in the passage quoted above.* 

While the existence of the ‘‘Volksbuch”’ is doubtful, and the influence 
of Bechstein must remain conjectural, we can see a clear link between 
the two stories in Lucas’ study of the Wartburgkrieg, which we know 
Wagner consulted. In an extended discussion Lucas attempts to prove 
that Heinrich von Ofterdingen and Tannhiuser were one and the same.*® 
Even if Wagner were mistaken in remembering that he had been directly 
inspired by a “‘Volksbuch,” Lucas’ argument points to just such a trans- 
ference of identity as was needed to unify the two stories. 

In the opera, the hero Tannhiuser now becomes the protagonist not 
only of the Venusberg and pilgrimage episodes, but also of the song con- 
test, where he takes the place occupied by Heinrich von Ofterdingen in 
the Sdngerkrieg. Significantly, Wagner has transferred the name Hein- 
rich from Ofterdingen to Tannhauser. Wagner has created his heroine 
Elisabeth from suggestions in the characters of the Landgravine Sophia 
and Hoffmann’s Mathilda, and above all, from the Thuringian legends 
surrounding the historical Saint Elizabeth of Hungary (1207-31), 
daughter-in-law of Landgrave Hermann.® Elisabeth is a further unifying 
force, for it is through her relationship to Tannhiuser that the central 
theme of redemption is conceived and developed. The three important 
incidents of the drama are the Venusberg scene, the Tournament of 
Song, and the pilgrimage to Rome with its tragic consequences; in this 
order the contents of the three acts are roughly indicated. 

The opening scene depicts the Venusberg revels, which Wagner, 
though guided by the brief description in the Tannhiuser ballad, de- 
veloped by adding details from Tieck® and from the first section of a 


47 Sagenschatz, 1, 141-145. 

48 Still another suggestion is discussed and, I think, justly dismissed by Ernest Newman, 
The Life of Richard Wagner (London, 1933-46), 11, 32-33 n.; to him the problem of the 
Volksbuch can be laid aside as insoluble. 

Lucas, Uber den Krieg von Wartburg, pp. 270-273. 

5° Note that Bechstein treats her career at length. See Sagenschatz, especially 1, 56 ff. 

51 Phantasus (Berlin, 1844), 1, 235. Tieck speaks of a “Gewimmel der frohen heidnischen 
Gétter,”’ with Venus at their head. And the revels are pointedly described: “Alle Freuden, 
die die Erde beut, genoss und schmeckte ich hier in ihrer vollsten Bliithe, unersittlich war 
mein Busen und unendlich der Genuss ...” And Tieck’s Tannenhiuser speaks of the 
beauties of the ancient world, of the costly wines, of a swarm of naked maidens surrounding 
him invitingly, of music bursting forth excitingly, and of the magical passing of time. 
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satirical Tannhiauser ballad by Heine.” For the Paris performances of 
Tannhduser in 1861 Wagner rewrote the music of this first scene and ex- 
panded it into an elaborate pantomime with wild dancing nymphs, and 
exotic scenes of Naiads bathing, Sirens reclining, and tender couples em- 
bracing. To this were added tableaux based on the classical legends of 
Europa and Leda.* 

This scene of a paradise on earth dissolves to reveal Tannhauser chafing 
under the divine slavery of the love goddess. He longs for the green fields, 
for singing birds, for earth and people, even for suffering.* As in the 
ballad, Venus is not eager to let her lover go; but reluctantly with some 
scorn, she finally agrees, taunting him with the prophecy that he will 
return when the world has rebuffed him. Repentance is in his heart: 
“Mein Heil,” he cries, “ruht in Maria!’”’ and at the sound of the Virgin’s 
name, Venus vanishes. 

Tannhauser, without moving, now finds himself in a beautiful valley, 
whose atmosphere contrasts sharply with that of the preceding scene. 
The sky is blue and sunny; in the background is the Wartburg, with 
the Hérselberg farther in the distance.® At this point, as if sensing that 
the change from the Venusberg to the world of reality should not be 
made too abruptly, Wagner has conceived an admirable transition. A 
young shepherd sits on a hilltop, playing his pipe. He sings a spring song, 


52 In Heine’s Elementargeister, published in Der Salon, m1 (1837), there appears not only 
Heine’s own poem, but also a Tannhduserlied which he reprinted from Des Knaben W under- 
horn (1805-1808). Wagner had earlier been indebted to Heine, for the plot of Der fliegende 
Hollander was drawn from the first volume of Der Salon. 

53 For the alterations made by Wagner for the Paris performances, see Tannhduser, ed. 
Max Hochkofler (Eulenburgs kleine Partitur-Ausgabe, Leipzig, n.d. [c. 1930]), 1: Varianten 
der Pariser Bearbeitung; Wolfgang Golther, “Richard Wagners franzésische und deutsche 
Tannhiauserdichtung,” Zur deutschen Sage und Dichtung (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 71-84; and 
Sebastian Roeckl, “Richard Wagners vollstandiger poetischer Entwurf zum Ballet im 
Tannhduser in der Pariser Bearbeitung,” Die Musik, tv (Feb., 1905), 250-253. 

% Robertson, pp. 465-466, has pointed out Wagner’s indebtedness not merely to Heine’s 
“Ich schmachte nach Bitternissen”’ (from his ballad, 1. 24), but also to Tieck’s more elabo- 
rate statement of Tannhduser’s discontent: “ . . . mich nun in aller Siinderherrlichkeit der 
Trieb nach der Ruhe, der Wunsch zur alten unschuldigen Erde mit ihren diirftigen Freuden 
eben so ergriff . . . Es zog mich an, wieder jenes Leben zu leben, das die Menschen in aller 
Bewusstlosigkeit fiihren, mit Leiden und abwechselnden Freuden; ich war von dem Glanz 
gesittigt und suchte gern die vorige Heimath wieder. Eine unbegreifliche Gnade des All- 
miichtigen verschaffte mir die Riickkehr . . . ”” —Phantasus, 1, 236. 

5 Wagner’s return to Dresden in April, 1842, only three months before he began to sketch 
the opera, took him through the Thuringian mountains, where he caught sight of t xe Wart- 
burg. In Mein Leben, 1, 263, he recalled christening a neighboring ridge the H irselberg, 
amid a feeling of deep emotion. Thus Wagner accounted for the setting of 1, iii; in the same 
passage he stated that upon seeing a nearby valley he pictured the scene for the beginning 
of Act m1 of Tannhduser, which is actually the same as that of 1, iii. 
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celebrating not Venus but rather the benevolent nature-goddess known 
to him as Holda. 


Frau Holda kam aus dem Berg hervor, 
Zu zieh’n durch Fluren und Auen, 

Gar siissen Klang vernahm da mein Ohr, 
Mein Auge begehrte zu schauen. 

Da triumt’ ich manchen holden Traum, 
Und als mein Aug’ erschlossen kaum, 
Da strahlte warm die Sonnen, 

Der Mai, der Mai war kommen. 

Nun spiel’ ich lustig die Schalmei, 

Der Mai ist da, der liebe Mai!® 


This song deftly establishes a relationship between the present and the 
past, and it delicately hints at thoughts which we can imagine passing 
through Tannhiuser’s mind. 

While the shepherd boy is yet playing, pilgrims cross the stage singing 
their stately hymn, and Tannhiuser is made to feel his guilt deeply. He is 
overcome by grief and realizes that he cannot rest until he has been 
pardoned for his sin. He is on the point of following the pilgrims when 
Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia, and his minstrels, in hunting array, in- 
tercept him. Wolfram von Eschenbach recognizes him, and they all greet 
him affectionately. He parries the Landgrave’s question concerning his 
wanderings. He is determined to seek absolution, and, saying that his 
way is ever forward, that he cannot turn backward, declines to rejoin his 
companions. But when Wolfram finally exclaims that Elisabeth, the 
Landgrave’s niece, has grown pale with longing for Tannhiuser, and has 
avoided the minstrel hall in his absence, he consents to return. Joyfully 
the whole company makes its way to the Wartburg, as the curtain falls 
on the first act. 

Wagner’s setting for this closing scene of Act 1 was derived from a 
passage in the introduction to Hoffmann’s ‘‘Der Kampf der Sanger”’: 


A dazzling radiance burst forth like lightning-flash, and the veiled dreamer 
opened his eyes. But no veil—no mist cloud—now obscured his sight. He was 
lying on beds of flowers in the twilight dimness of a thick, beautiful forest. . . . 
The morning breeze awoke, and—rolling the clouds away—made straight the 
pathway of the glorious sunshine. . .. Then came sounding from afar the tones 
of the merry horn. . . . Nearer and nearer approached the sound of these beauti- 
ful strains, and hunters armed with their boar-spears, with bright horns slung 


In the summer of 1842, while sketching Tannhduser in the Bohemian mountains, 
Wagner heard a shepherd whistling a dance tune on a hillside; the scene suggested the réle 
he later gave the shepherd in the opera. The boy’s melody he could not remember: “there- 
fore,” he said, “I had to help myself out in the usual way.”—Mein Leben, 1, 270-271. 
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over their shoulders, rode forth from the forest shades. On a splendid cream- 
colored charger rode onward a stately lord, dressed in old German garb, robed in 
a prince’s mantle. By his side on a graceful palfrey, a lady of dazzling beauty, 
richly attired, rode along. After them came six cavaliers. . . . Pages and servitors 
richly attired brought up the rear of the stately procession, which wended its 
way along into the depths of the woods.*” 


With the exception of the “lady of dazzling beauty,” whom Wagner 
does not introduce in person in his scene, Hoffmann’s picture exactly 
parallels that of Tannhduser. Other interesting obligations to Hoffmann 
are also revealed. Such a detail as the spelling “Eschinbach” was re- 
tained by Wagner, and appears in early editions of the libretto. Of far 
greater importance is a romantic development in the plot made by 
Hoffmann. In his version of the Song Contest, the one feminine character 
is no longer the Landgravine Sophia, middle-aged and uninspiring, but 
the Countess Mathilda, on whom all the romantic attentions of Wolfram 
and Heinrich von Ofterdingen are centered. Mathilda’s réle in Hoff- 
mann’s tale is strikingly similar to that played by Wagner’s Elisabeth: 
she is young and attractive; she has fascinated both Wolfram and 
Heinrich, and the action of the story is generated by the rivalry for her 
affections. But where Hoffmann has allowed Mathilda to become for a 
time arrogant and haughty, as she follows Ofterdingen’s unholy min- 
strelsy, only to resume the réle of the conventional romantic heroine at 
the close, Wagner has conceived a somewhat more consistent, if idealized, 
Elisabeth, who is a maid of perfect purity, an untouchable, whose actions 
are motivated by her sacrificial love for Tannhiuser. The character of 
Wolfram, who in Hoffmann dominates the other minstrels and is initially 
the particular friend of Heinrich, is similarly developed by Wagner.** 

The second act opens with the familiar apostrophe, “Dich, teure 
Halle,” during which Elisabeth reveals her love for Tannhauser, thus 
putting at end all the secret romantic ambitions of Wolfram. The 
tournament of song is about to take place, and there is a lavish parade of 


57 The Serapion Brethren (London, 1886), 1, 294-295. 

58 Tbid., pp. 300-301. Wagner has transferred to Tannhduser the suggestion made by 
Hoffmann (pp. 304, 305, 311) that Wolfram through his songs has “found favor” in 
Mathilda’s eyes. 

59 Robertson, p. 462, attributes the structure of Wagner’s second act, and of Elisabeth’s 
part in it, to F. de la Motte Fouqué’s play Der Sangerkrieg auf der Wartburg (1828). A scene 
in the Wartburg garden between Heinrich von Ofterdingen and Sophia Biterolf (first 
Abenteuer) may have suggested the first two scenes of Wagner’s second act; but essentially 
the structure is that of the original Wartburgkrieg. The content of Wagner’s two scenes 
follows almost inevitably from the assumptions of Act 1; and Wagner has secured greater 
dramatic intensity by laying these scenes in the tournament hall rather than in a more 
romantic garden setting. 
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lords and ladies into the hall.*° The Landgrave announces that the 
competition will not be in learned riddles, or in praise of their kingdom, 
but on the subject of love, in honor of the returned minstrel whose so- 
journ is still shrouded in mystery. Here the basic idea came from one of 
the tournaments in Hoffmann, but Wagner has used it in his own way to 
develop far greater dramatic impact. This is typical of Wagner’s attitude 
toward his sources: they suggested constantly to him—now essentials, 
now details—but they did not bind him. He has selected, condensed, 
expanded, recombined until the result is his own. The Landgrave’s an- 
nouncement of the subject of love at once touches closely all the chief 
characters, and turns what otherwise would have been an interesting but 
rambling succession of monologues into direct plot advancement. 

The remainder of the act develops several swift climaxes. Elisabeth 
draws Wolfram’s name from the golden cup, and he sings of a pure yet 
unattainable love. Tannhiuser, impatient at this characterization of the 
ideal, hints at passionate rapture as the source of true love.” As other 
minstrels interrupt to cast aspersions he becomes more and more frenzied, 
as if forgetting his present surroundings. Finally in his animation he 
bursts into praise of Venus, and reveals that he has experienced the 
unholy sensualities of the Venusberg. The assembly is horrified; the 
ladies quit the hall, the knights draw their swords, and Tannhiuser’s 
life is in jeopardy when Elisabeth interposes to plead that they spare his 
life, much as did the Landgravine Sophia in the original Sdngerkrieg. 
But the emotional value of Elisabeth’s intercession is far greater; hers 
is not merely the spirit of mercy, but of personal sacrifice as she sees her 
world shatter before her: 


Was ist die Wunde eures Eisens gegen 
Den Todesstoss, den ich von ihm empfing? 


Her plea that God’s mercy be allowed to show Tannhiuser the way to 
repentance startles the beholders, but does not leave them unmoved. 
The Landgrave decrees Tannhiuser’s banishment, and directs him to 
join the pilgrims assembled below the castle, that he may seek forgiveness 
at Rome. Heartbroken, yet momentarily hopeful, Tannhiuser leaves the 
hall. 


6 In Fouqué’s Sdngerkrieg, the preparations for the tourney in the second Abenteuer 
parallel the “business” of Tannhduser, 1, iv, as Robertson, pp. 462-463, has pointed out. 

% In Hoffmann, p. 335, the Marshal passes a silver cup and the singers draw lots. As in 
Tannhduser, the lots establish Wolfram as Heinrich’s opponent. 

® Cf. ibid., p. 313, where Heinrich sulks impatiently while Wolfram sings in praise of 
the Landgrave. Then Heinrich sings in an unprecedented manner; “forms as of voluptuous 
love-passion glowed in the opened Eden of the pleasures of sense.” Again, p. 335, Heinrich 
sings of the “animalism of life,” as he had learned the song from Nasias, an infernal spirit. 
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The final act opens in the valley of the Wartburg, as in the close of Act 
1.% When Elisabeth scans anxiously the faces of the returning pilgrims 
and fails to find Tannhiuser among them, she realizes that her lover’s 
quest must have been fruitless. After an impassioned prayer to Heaven 
for her own death and Tannhiuser’s salvation, she returns to the castle, 
leaving Wolfram alone in the starry night.“ Then follows Wolfram’s song 
to the evening star, and Tannhiuser enters, in pitiable plight. He recog- 
nizes Wolfram and tells him of his pilgrimage, of his self-tormenting 
remorse, of the Pope’s impossible conditions laid down for his absolution.” 
He is determined to return to the Venusberg, where his only solace seems 
to lie. The music of the unholy revels is heard as the background dis- 
solves to reveal once more the grotto with the dancing maidens, and 
Venus again displays her allurements before Tannhiuser.*’ Wolfram, 
though shocked and angered, is moved by spiritual charity to pity 
Tannhauser; and when his attempts to distract Tannhiuser have failed 
he tells him that Elisabeth’s prayers will win his salvation. At this 
Tannhiuser calls upon the name of his beloved, turns his back upon 
Venus, and the Venusberg scene vanishes. A funeral procession enters 
with the bier of Elisabeth, and Tannhiuser, kneeling beside it, dies with 
a prayer upon his lips: “Heilige Elisabeth, bitte fiir mich!’”’ As the new 
day dawns, a group of young pilgrims enters bearing the Pope’s staff, 
which has miraculously put forth foliage as a token of Tannhiuser’s 
absolution. 

The ending of the drama is thus very different from that of the ballad, 
where Tannhiduser has no one to stay him from returning to the Venus- 


* See note 55, above. 

* Hoffmann, p. 337, describes a similar scene for a meeting between Mathilda and 
Wolfram; but there the similarity ends, for whereas Hoffmann’s lovers are blissful, Wagner 
has developed the scene with unrelieved pathos. Only as Elisabeth departs does Wolfram 
approach and offer to accompany her to the castle. Her response is entirely pantomime, as 
the stage direction specifies: “sie danke ihm und seiner treuen Liebe aus vollem Herzen; 
ihr Weg fiihre sie aber gen Himmel, wo sie ein hohes Amt zu verrichten habe; er solle sie 
daher ungeleitet gehen lassen, ihr auch nicht folgen.” 

® Although no source need be sought for Wagner’s “O du, mein holder Abendstern,”’ it 
is interesting to note that Hoffmann, pp. 295, 299, 302, 303, frequently symbolized ideal 
love in terms of “a golden star,” “the marvelous star,” and the like. 

® Tannhiduser’s réle throughout the last act of the opera follows the Tannhduserlied, 
except as it must be modified by the redemption theme uppermost in Wagner’s mind. 
With Wagner’s description of the returning pilgrim, “er tragt zerrissene Pilgerkleidung, sein 
Antlitz ist bleich und entstellt; er wankt matten Schrittes an seinem Stabe,” compare 
Tieck’s handling of the same details: “Einige Monden waren verflossen, als der Tannen- 
hiuser bleich and abgezehrt, in zerrissenen Wallfahrtskleidern und barfuss in Friedrichs 
Gemach trat.”—Phantasus, 1, 237. 

§7 In the original version of the opera, Venus did not return to the stage in the third act. 
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berg. In the opera Elisabeth, not Venus, is the important character; and it 
is through her intercession (coupled with Tannhiuser’s own fitful re- 
pentance) that he is spared eternal damnation for his apostasy. This 
complete transformation is consistent with Tannhduser’s last change of 
heart, if only because the figure of Elisabeth softens much of the rugged- 
ness found in the world of the Tannhauser ballad. The re-introduction of 
Venus in the concluding act, though it may brighten an otherwise 
deepening gloom, surely weakens the character of Tannhauser and even 
casts doubt on the sincerity of his repentance. Yet for Wagner there 
may be a special validity in such action, for he has said that he conceived 
Tannhauser as a man who (not unlike the dramatist himself) could be- 
come completely possessed by the concerns of the immediate moment.** 
But for this view, Tannhduser might not appear to possess sufficient 
depth of character to sustain the responsibilities of a major réle. 

In the figures of Tannhiuser and Elisabeth, Wagner has contrasted 
the corrosive effects of sensualism with the redemptive power of ideal, 
sacrificial love. The theme was central for Wagner—its polarities repre- 
sented with some aptness his own problem as an artist: the fundamental 
conflict between materialism and idealism. The elements of indulgence 
and sacrifice are present in the earlier Rienzi and Der fliegende Hollinder, 
and they dictate the fashioning of the materials in Tannhduser just as 
they dominate Lohengrin and the Ring. The eternal morality play, 
Wagner shrewdly realized, offered the glitter of sensual splendor, which 
is good theater; his careful choice of subject provided genuine ethical 
content, his handling of which ranges from the pretentious to the sub- 
lime. Wagner is enough of a child of Sturm und Drang that he could not 
avoid shaping his materials in his own image. His mind was eternally 
receptive to suggestion, his imagination operating in a Coleridgean flux; 
yet for single-mindedness and devotion to a ruling idea his career is 
almost unparalleled. Tannhduser reflects this duality; for it is com- 
pounded of legend and history, enriched with borrowings from the many 
mines he quarried, yet its theme has been carefully shaped so that it 
bears an unmistakable Wagnerian stamp. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


* “ber die Auffiihrung des Tannhduser,” Gesammelte Schriften, v, 195. 








TROWBRIDGE AND WHITMAN 
By Rurvus A. COLEMAN 


OHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE,’ though one of Whitman’s 

earliest and oldest friends, has not received adequate recognition for 
his loyal yet discriminating service. Passing reference, it is true, is 
meted out to him in critical biographies of Whitman or in an occasional 
article. But even the latest Whitman study accords to Trowbridge only 
a few pages in which he is associated with the English critic, Edward 
Carpenter.? In consequence the following survey is an attempt to throw 
added light upon the nature and extent of this relationship. 

To appraise Whitman adequately in the year 1856 or at any time before 
1900 was something of a distinction. One college professor as late as 1880 
declared that Whitman was “‘about equal to Taylor, Stoddard, Stedman, 
or Aldrich.’ Indifference and even disgust were more likely to be the 
attitude of critics to this uncouth fellow from Brooklyn. Emerson’s 
reference to Whitman in one of his letters to Carlyle is almost as well 
known as is his famous letter to Whitman, a sentence of which the poet 
caused to be printed on the back of his second edition of Leaves of Grass: 


One book, last summer, came out of New York, a nondescript monster which yet 
had terrible eyes and buffalo strength, and was indisputably American, which I 
thought to send you; but the book throve so badly with the few whom I showed 
it, and wanted good morals so much that I never did. . . .4 


To the above excerpt compare the little known passage from Trowbridge, 
appearing likewise in a personal letter: 


The only books that really feed my soul are the Bible and Emerson. Last night 
we had a reading at Mr. Newton’s'—a marvel & a monstrosity in the way of lit- 


1 Trowbridge (1827-1916) was editor, novelist, poet, and writer of many juvenile stories 
and serials. His two best known poems, “Darius Green and his Flying-Machine” and “The 
Vagabonds,” still appear occasionally in anthologies. His novels, Neighbor Jackwood and 
Cudjo’s Cave, met wide acclaim during the 1880’s and 1890’s, as did his Jack Hazard series 
for boys. He was editor of Our Young Folks and a leading contributor to St. Nicholas and 
The Youth’s Companion. His short story, “Pendlam,” appeared in the first issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly. 

2 Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman’s Handbook (Chicago, 1946), pp. 29-31. With the 
exception of Perry, Glicksberg, and Allen, biographers and critics of Whitman make little 
or no reference to Trowbridge. These include Holloway, Murdock, Arvin, Fausett, Canby, 
and Mark Van Doren. 

3 Charles Francis Richardson, American Literature (New York and London, 1886-88), 
11, 269. 

* The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872 (Boston 
and New York, 1884), 1, 251. (Letter dated May 6, 1856.) 

5 The father of Trowbridge’s second wife. 
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erature. The author is a sort of Emerson run wild—glorious, graphic, sublime, 
ridiculous, spiritual, sensual, great, powerful, savage, tender, sweet, and filthy.® 


Note the almost identical use of ‘‘monster” and “monstrosity” in the 
above two passages. Note, likewise, that every one of Trowbridge’s 
divers epithets (save perhaps “‘filthy’’), is appropriate. Recall, too, the 
attitude of contemporaries like Whittier and Lowell: the former threw 
his presentation copy of Leaves of Grass in the fire;’ the latter revealed 
his prejudice in a number of ways, one of which Trowbridge recorded in 
his autobiography: “I remember walking with him once in Cambridge, 
when he pointed to a doorway sign, ‘Groceries,’ with the letters set 
zigzag, to produce a bizarre effect. ‘That,’ said he, ‘is Walt Whitman, 
with very common goods inside’.’’* That Lowell’s attitude did not change 
materially through the years is shown by the following statement of 
William Sloane Kennedy: “Away back in the 90’s James Russell Lowell 
boomeranged himself in the eyes of the world by omitting Whitman’s 
name from the list of great men he was asked to select for the inscription 
on the Public Library of Boston.”® Trowbridge’s judgment, likewise 
made during the 90’s, offers an interesting contrast: 


America has not produced a larger, more generous nature, and there are in his 
works passages which in scope and force are unsurpassed in modern literature— 
perhaps one might say in any literature. ... On the other hand, his boundless 
love and faith gave always a certain value to his least inspired prose and verse.!® 


Trowbridge and Whitman met in 1860 when the latter was in Boston, 
looking over the proofs for the Thayer and Eldridge edition of Leaves of 
Grass. Whitman visited Trowbridge in Somerville and towards evening 
Trowbridge walked back part of the way to Boston with him, feeling, 
as he later put it, “that a large and new friendship had shed its glow 
upon my life.’”?® 

From that moment until his death Whitman exerted a strong influence 
on Trowbridge’s life, an influence perhaps second only to that of Emer- 
son. One of the chief values this relationship holds for us is that Trow- 
bridge was one of the first of Whitman’s few “judicious” friends who 
refused to become idolators like William D. O’Connor, Horace Traubel, 


* Letter to his sister, Mrs. Phelps, dated November 1, 1856, in the Trowbridge collec- 
tion, at present in the possession of Mrs. Albert P. Madeira, granddaughter of Trowbridge. 
Trowbridge letters and notebooks referred to in this article are in this collection. 

7 Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (Boston and New York, 1906), p. 100. 

§ My Own Story (Boston and New York, 1903), p. 392. See also Charles Eliot Norton, 
ed., The Letters of James Russell Lowell (New York, 1894), 1, 242. 

® The Fight of a Book for the World (Stonecroft Press: West Yarmouth, Mass., 1926), 
p. 115. 

10 “Whitman Inspired and Uninspired,” Conservator, vit (March, 1896), 4. 
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Dr. R. M. Bucke, or Thomas B. Harned. And yet he was more whole- 
souled in his admiration than Emerson, whose Yankee caution, not 
always admirable, overreached itself in the omission of Whitman from 
Parnassus (Boston, 1875), a collection supposed to represent the best 
in poetry of that day. According to F. B. Sanborn, Emerson was prob- 
ably influenced by his daughters, old-fashioned Unitarians, who had no 
use for Leaves of Grass. On this rejection of Whitman, Kennedy had this 
to say: 

This suggestion of Mr. Sanborn’s seems more probable when illustrated by a 
fact for which I am also indebted to him. It appears that the biographical fact 
of Thoreau’s posthumous volumes, was read before a Concord audience pre- 
vious to being printed. In the address he [Emerson] said, ‘““Three persons had 
a supreme charm for Thoreau, namely John Brown, an Indian guide in Maine, 
and—one whom I need not name here.” Mr. Sanborn says that Mr. Emerson 
afterward told him that Walt Whitman was the third person to whom he alluded, 
and that in the volume he had omitted the name of Whitman (which would 
otherwise have appeared in the biographical sketch) in deference to the wishes 
of Sophia Thoreau, the sister of the Walden recluse. Thoreau himself seems to 
have been the only wholly brave and manly person in Concord." 


Trowbridge has received little recognition for the material service he 
rendered Whitman during the early months of 1863, a service which 
Whitman himself was not slow to recognize. Although Walt sensed that 
his friend’s allegiance was not slavish, he nevertheless respected his 
scruples: 


The way Trowbridge stuck to me through thick and thin was beautiful to behold. 
He had objections to me always; has objections today; but he accepted me on 
general principles and has never so far as I know revised his original declaration 
in my favor. I said: “You do not class him among your radical friends?” ““No— 
I don’t; but that not because I like to draw lines; I don’t; only some of the fel- 
lows do these things in totals and some do them in halves; William, you fellows— 
you are wholesale; you enter no qualifications; Trowbridge I rather guess would 
have some serious negations to charge up to me if it came to a rough and tumble 
test. I hate to debate this way about a man; it seems ungracious, if not insult- 
ing.’ 


While the service Trowbridge rendered by curtailing Whitman’s passion 
for revision is more questionable, surely few readers would wish omitted 
from Leaves of Grass such a poem as A Boston Ballad.* 


1 Kennedy, op. c#t., p. 129. 

12 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (Boston and New York, 1906-14), 
m1, 506. 

18 “T_T. Trowbridge told me that in Washington in the ’60’s he one day saw on Whitman’s 
desk in a government building, a copy of the 1860 edition, in which the line about the honk 
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The period of most active friendship between the two was the few 
weeks in 1863 that Trowbridge spent in Washington at the home of 
Salmon Portland Chase, Secretary of the Treasury under Lincoln. He 
had come to the capital at Chase’s own request to gather material for a 
biography of the Secretary.“ Since Mrs. Trowbridge had urged her 
husband to send her detailed news of this visit, Trowbridge’s letters 
during this period are full of domestic details of the Chase household. 
Almost every other day he and Whitman met at what he called “Walt’s 
terrible room,” or at the O’Connor home, or in the army hospitals. One 
of the most interesting reminiscences Trowbridge has left us is his de- 
scription, sent in one of his letters home, of Walt’s primitive living 
quarters. I quote only in part: 


This morning I returned Walt’s call, & have just come from his room. He break- 
fasted when I was there—made his own tea, cut his bread & buttered it witha 
jack-knife, & toasted it on the end of a stick. His cupboard is in one corner of this 
terrible room, & consists of a box nailed up, or braced up (like the little one we 
had, in the woodshed). [The smallest of tin tea-kettles] which he heats on a little 
sheet iron wood-stove; a little can of milk, & one smal! bowl which, together 
with a covered tin cup which he uses as a teapot, & the aforementioned jack- 
knife comprise all his visible house-keeping utensils. I helped him toast his bread 
using the stick, & sharpened for the purpose, while he made his tea. His sugar- 
bowl is a bag of brown paper. His bed was not made; his boots were standing 
around the room; table & trunk were covered with books and newspapers, *and 
the thing which should have been under the bed unfortunately wasn’t. 


Frequent, too, were the visits to the O’Connor home, where on more 
than one occasion the dispute grew noisy, especially if it happened to 
turn on negro suffrage.”* Here, in all probability, Trowbridge first met 





of the wild gander, and the long episode ‘I understand the large heart of heroes,’ in Song of 
Myself, as well as A Boston Ballad, had been marked for excision. Mr. Trowbridge argued 
him into saving all of these. . . . ” Kennedy, p. 153. 

\ The Chase biography, The Ferry Boy and the Financier, written primarily for juveniles, 
was published in Boston in 1864. 

4% Letter dated December 11, 1863. Since the original is in places hard to decipher, the 
words enclosed in brackets are an interpolation based ona later and more expanded account 
in Trowbridge’s autobiography, My Own Story, p. 380. The concluding clause after the 
asterisk is omitted from the autobiography. 

6 “Philosophy, history, religion, literature—authors, ancient and modern language, mu- 
sicand every possible question as to the conduct of the Civil War,—everything wasdiscussed, 
and every side heard.” Ellen M. Calder, “Personal Recollections of Walt Whitman,” 
Atlantic Monthly, xctx (June, 1907), 826. “In 1871 O’Connor and Whitman became 
estranged for several years on the negro suffrage question, Walt taking the ground that the 
negroes were wholly unfit for the ballot, and Mr. O’Connor and others believing that the 
measure was the only one to adopt.” Ibid., p. 834. 
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young John Burroughs, who was to become such an enthusiastic disciple 
of Whitman. One of the memorable talk-fests is described as follows: 


I went last eve., by appointment with Walt Whitman to meet him at the O’Con- 
nors. A young man named Howells was there; Mrs. S. P. Andrews is now stop- 
ping at his house; and I had met him previously two or three times at the 
Lovelands. As he is a firm believer in the “Universology” & Walt & O’Connor 
knew Andrews, I requested that if anybody could tell me what the “big thing” 
is that Pantarch has “got,” to do so. This led to the most terrible onslought on 
Pantarchism. . . . Walt’s opinions of Andrewism tallied precisely with my own, 
and it tickled me clear through to hear him express them in his eccentric way. 
. .. After H. was gone, (a sadder and a wiser man) Walt brewed a whiskey punch, 
& we drank & enjoyed the late evening hours & I related my experiences in New 
York until near midnight. Then Walt and I walked home together.” 


Following these conversations of 1863, Trowbridge returned to Boston 
but continued to help Walt in his hospital work by forwarding packages 
of books and occasional small sums of money. A letter from Whitman 
to Trowbridge made this request: “‘... about the package of books, 
direct them to me (if you should find it convenient to send them) to 
Washington, D. C. 456 Sixth St., North, 3d story back room.’"* Two 
years later Trowbridge wrote to Whitman in part as follows: “...I 
sent you, sometime last summer, by private hands, a copy of Great Ex- 
pectations and two dollars in money, but could never learn that they 
reached you; did they?’ In addition, Trowbridge tried to get Boston 
publishers interested in Leaves of Grass, and more particularly in Drum 
Taps, but was unsuccessful.” On some of his later visits to Washington, 


17 Letter dated December 10, 1863. The Howells here referred to was not W. D. Howells, 
who at this time was in Venice. To a letter of inquiry, Miss Mildred Howells wrote me in 
part (December 6, 1935): ‘He had a cousin, I think, named Thomas Howells who lived in 
Washington, and my grandfather, William Cooper Howells, or my uncle Joseph A. Howells 
might have been in Washington in 1863.” Mrs. Calder has this to say about Pantarchism: 
“The fiercest denunciations that were heard from Whitman were against that which he 
called ‘free love.’ He gave it no quarter, said its chief exponent and disciple, Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, was of the type of Mephistopheles, a man of character without a heart, and there 
were no terms too strong in which to express his opinions of his damnable teachings and 
practices.”—Calder, op. cit., p. 829. For Trowbridge’s own account of this philosophy see 
“A Reminiscence of the Pantarch,” The Independent, tv (February 26, 1903), 497-501. 

18 Letter dated December 27, 1863. 

19 Letter dated January 6, 1865; quoted by Traubel, m1, 292. 

* Mr. Rollo G. Silver sent to the writer (December 14, 1945) a transcript of a Whitman 
letter, in all likelihood to Trowbridge, which contains the following inquiry: “You sent me 
word a year or more ago of some Boston publisher or bookseller, who was willing (or per- 
haps wished) to sell my book—Who was it?” While this letter is directed to ““My dear 
friend,” both external and internal evidence point to Trowbridge as the recipient. On pp. 
98-101 of his book, Walt Whitman and the Civil War, Charles I. Glicksberg includes three of 
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such as those of 1867 and 1868, he renewed contacts with Whitman and 
other Washington friends, as is shown in the following item from his 
notebook: 

Dined with the teachers 349 20th St. & spent the evening at O’Connors. John 
Burroughs and Eldridge present. O’C. told anecdotes of Walt W. One day when 
T. Tilton met him in N. Y. & turned to walk down the street with him & talked 
oracular’- & patronizingly of poetry Walt said as they came to a large beer 
cellar, “Come, my lad, let’s go down and get a glass of beer.’”” When Alcott once 
came to see Walt, Mrs. W. made him a plate dinner, a nice steak for a centre 
piece surrounded by vegetables; but A. put it rather impatiently away, saying, 
“T never eat meat! but will eat a piece of bread,” and gnawed a rusk, greatly to 
Walt’s disgust. 

Dr. Clara Barrus reminds us that, despite general charges of New 
England hostility, we should keep in mind the genuine friendship and 
support shown Whitman, especially in Boston and its environs.” One 
such philanthropic movement was made in 1887 when, at the suggestion 
of Sylvester Baxter™ and William S. Kennedy, New England friends col- 
lected subscriptions up to eight hundred dollars (money which later, 
according to Kennedy, was used “‘by cheerful permission of the con- 
tributors, for other purposes”) with which to build a shack on Timber 
Creek where Whitman had for some time been resorting for several 
months of each year, finding great relief in sun baths and in the general 
quiet of the scene. Three brief letters to Baxter reveal Trowbridge’s in- 
terest in the enterprise. Baxter had not only asked Trowbridge for a 
personal donation, but had urged him to seek others. In response, 
Trowbridge contributed twenty dollars and planned to solicit friends, 
among them Daniel S. Ford, editor of The Youth’s Companion.* That he 





Whitman’s letters to Trowbridge. All three have to do with soldiers in the Washington 
hospitals, and in addition one of them makes reference to Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 
Whitman had asked Trowbridge to prepare a favorable notice for The Saturday Gazette of 
Boston, Shillaber at that time being one of its editors. That Trowbridge was at this period 
much concerned for Whitman’s interest in Boston is further shown by Bliss Perry who 
wrote: “Whitman had already been reading aloud from his Drum Taps Mss. to Trow- 
bridge, who, upon his return to Boston, tried in vain to find a publisher for the volume.” 
Walt Whitman, p. 144. 

1 Notebook item, January 1, 1868. 

22 Whitman and Burroughs, Comrades (Boston and New York, 1933), p. 268. 

%3 Sylvester Baxter (1850-1927), editor, author, publicist, correspondent of the Boston 
Herald and the New York Sun. For Baxter’s own account see “Walt Whitman in Boston,” 
New England Magazine, v1 (August, 1896), 720-721. 

% Reminiscences of Walt Whitman (London, 1896), p. 11. 

% The Trowbridge letters are headed: “Arlington, May 30, 1887”; “Arlington, June 2”; 
“Kennebunkport, Me. [Trowbridge’s summer home], July 10, 1887.” Letters and subscrip- 
tion list are in the Rare Book Department of Boston Public Library. 
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was successful as a promoter is proved by the fact that on the subscription 
list Ford is credited for a donation of twenty-five dollars. 

Trowbridge’s steadfast preference for the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass might not be acceptable to many critics today. In an excellent 
study entitled “The Evolution of Whitman as an Artist,” Killis Camp- 
bell grouped what he considered improvements in Whitman’s successive 
editions under three heads: “They evince a marked gain in taste; they 
show also decided gain in picturesqueness and in comeliness of phrase; 
and they reveal a pronounced gain in the control of verse effects, in 
rhythm and cadence of his lines.” Trowbridge looked more upon in- 
dividual poems than on what Whitman had in mind—their place in a 
still uncompleted whole. That Whitman himself understood and ap- 
preciated Trowbridge’s point of view, however, is clear by his comment 
to Traubel: 


Yet I think I know what Trowbridge means, too. I do not consider his position 
unreasonable; there was an immediateness in the 1855 edition, an incisive direct- 
ness, that was perhaps not repeated in any section of my poems afterwards added 
to the book; a hot, unqualifying temper, an insulting arrogance (to use a few 
strong words) that would not have been natural to the periods that followed.” 


During 1881 Whitman made two trips to Boston, one in April and one 
in August. A most pleasant reunion with Trowbridge took place during 
the April visit. Sylvester Baxter recorded his impressions of the meeting 
in these words: 


The two had not met for a long time, and the talk was largely reminiscent. Whit- 
man said that he was about to give up in discouragement, feeling that perhaps 
there could not be anything in his poetic mission after all, when Tennyson’s mag- 
nificent letter came, almost taking his breath away with its surprising heartiness, 
and filling him with new cheer and courage. “And Tennyson has shown his ad- 
miration for you in no more genuine way than in being directly influenced by you 
in his later style,” said Trowbridge. “Do you think he has?” asked Whitman sim- 
ply. “Most assuredly,” said Trowbridge.* 


As the Whitman cult, more fully established, grew increasingly vocal, 
and the good gray poet began to gather about him the robes of sanctifica- 
tion with Horace Traubel as high priest, Trowbridge grew more critical, 


% American Literature, v1 (November, 1934), 257. On the other hand, since the rather 
recent debunking of Whitman as the “cosmic poet,” there has been a tendency to sub- 
stantiate Trowbridge’s preference for the first edition. Malcolm Cowley writes: “The 
early poems are Whitman’s principal contribution to American and world literature. One 
reads them today with something of the same shock and delight that Emerson felt when 
opening his presentation copy of the first edition.” —“‘Walt Whitman Poet of Democracy,” 
New York Times Book Review, February 27, 1946. 

27 Traubel, 1, 225. % Baxter, p. 716. 
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indicating his disapproval as follows: ‘‘And if in later years I was not so 
near him as formerly, it was because I drew aside from the ever increasing 
press of his followers and preferred remaining an onlooker to keeping 
step with the procession.’”* His reactions to one of the Whitman fellow- 
ship meetings is even more pronounced: 


Readings from Walt by Mr. Peabody, Mrs. Hicks, and addresses by Williams, 
Bucke, and Harned, who read copious extracts from W.’s ms. notes on Oratory, 
the same ideas he advanced on Prospect Hill & which desmayed L. B. M.*° 
Such fulsome laudation of W. causes a strange reaction in my mind and makes 
me wonder if I myself have not overrated him—he has so many crudities and 
puerilities.™ 
Then, too, the charge of Whitman’s hoarding of friendly contributions 
for the purpose of building a family tomb tended to increase Trow- 
bridge’s irritation.” Yet notwithstanding what he considered personal 
weaknesses, he continued to retain a wholesome regard for Whitman’s 
genius,* and, in his later years, enjoyed being looked upon as an au- 
thority on Leaves of Grass, pages of which he knew by heart. He gave 
lectures in and about Boston with Whitman as his theme to various 
clubs and social or literary organizations.™ It is therefore surprising 
that Hamlin Garland, referring to the 1890’s, should write that as far as 
he knew W. S. Kennedy was the only public advocate of Whitman’s book 
in Boston.® 

Trowbridge’s two chief published criticisms of Whitman are his article 
entitled, “Whitman inspired and uninspired; and his ‘eroticism’ ” (to 
which reference has already been made, and which he wrote in 1896 for 


29 “Whitman Inspired and Uninspired,” Conservator, vir (March, 1896), 4. 

% Lewis Baxter Monroe (1825?-79), early friend of Trowbridge, teacher at the Boston 
School of Oratory, author of many school readers and books on speech technique, early 
American disciple of Delsarte. 

31 Notebook item, dated May 30, 1896. Hamlin Garland’s reaction to another meeting of 
this same society is very similar: “Nevertheless, I came away with a bad taste in my mouth. 
There were so many intellectual comeouters present, each one trying to bend Whitman to 
his particular theory of life.” My Friendly Contemporaries (New York, 1932), p. 115. 

» “That such a man should have cared about his tomb, anyway, or have hoarded money 
for it, when he was living on the bounty of others, is something heart-sickening.” (Note- 
book item, June 9, 1892.) 

33 When Mrs. O’Connor, who was preparing an article for the Atlantic Monthly, came to 
look over some of Whitman’s letters in the Trowbridge collection, Trowbridge among 
other remarks wrote the following: “She takes a very sane view of Walt and his work, 
much more like mine than Williams. . . . ”” (Notebook item, July 22, 1903.) 

4 There are several statements in the notebooks similar to the following: “By invita- 
tion of the N. E. Women’s Club, I read my paper on Walt Whitman in Chipman Hall this 
afternoon.” (Item dated February 5, 1900.) 

% Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), p. 130. 
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the Conservator),* and the chapter on Whitman which appears in My 
Own Story.*7 The Conservator sketch (for it is little more than that) has 
to do principally with the controversy over the seventh edition (1881- 
82), or what was termed the first “definitive” edition of Leaves of Grass, 
the one which Osgood and Company, as publishers, had withdrawn from 
the market when, at the refusal of Whitman to make demanded ex- 
cisions, the district attorney of Boston had threatened court action. 
Trowbridge thought Whitman had been over-proud in the controversy, 
since: 

He had already done something of the sort “silently” in previous editions, as 
careful readers of him are aware; and he had authorized W. M. Rossetti to edit 
for the British public a volume of Leaves of Grass selections, from which, it was 
expressly understood, were to be excluded all such passages and allusions as that 
public might find offensive.** 


Like Emerson, Trowbridge disliked such a poem as “A woman waits for 
me,” calling it the “one great blemish in the Fowler and Wells (1856) 
edition.” However he went on to assure his readers that his objections 
concerned treatment, not subject matter: 


Whitman expressed surprise that I, too, should object to the piece—as I did in 
one of our talks—since I had not objected to more passionate manifestations of 
the virile impulse which occurred in some of his other poems. I replied, that it 
was not the subject that I objected to in this instance, but the way of treating it. 
I said: “It is as prosaic in some of its details, as if, in writing a devotional poem, 
you should tell us how carefully you place a cushion under your knees when you 
go into your closet to pray.” As I regarded the poem then, so I regard it now. It 
has no “divine nimbus,” no “flame and ether,” no veiling metaphor, to clothe 
and irradiate it and transfigure its gross animalism. Value it may have as a psy- 
chological exposition, but it has none as poetry, and Whitman might well have 
sacrificed it to the misdirected zeal of the District Attorney.** 


In 1907 Trowbridge celebrated his eightieth anniversary. Among the 
congratulations which poured in upon him was a letter from Bliss Perry, 
then editor of the Atlantic Monthly: 


Heaven bless you and keep you on your feet as long as there is any fun in it. I 
don’t see why one shouldn’t have a first rate time at eighty odd, if one’s con- 
science is not too active. You can look back upon an extraordinary satisfactory 
life of it, and I hope that your best days are still to come. Be assured that no 


% Published in Philadelphia and running from 1890-1919. 

37 Under the caption, “Reminiscences of Walt Whitman,” this chapter appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, txxxrx (Feb. 1902), 163-175, one year prior to the publication of 
the autobiography. 

38 Conservator, vu, 4. 
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editor of the Aélantic has more admired your pure and flowing English than I do, 
and I wish that the magazine had a dozen such contributors to start on its second 
half-century.** 


The adjectives “pure” and “flowing” appropriately describe the style 
of My Own Story, a charming series of reminiscences in which the nar- 
rator, while retaining an informal attitude, does not descend to mere 
chattiness. The contents of the chapter on Whitman take on two general 
characteristics: one dealing with Whitman the man; the other with 
Whitman the writer. 

Trowbridge has left us with some fine vignettes of Whitman, including 
an account of how he first met the poet in a “dingy” Boston printing shop 
and of how greatly he had been impressed with the quiet dignity and 
simple self-assurance of the man. Whitman had picked up a destitute 
boy at his boarding-house and had brought the youth with him in order, 
as he phrased it, to “strengthen him with my magnetism.’ Sometimes 
Trowbridge’s comments are shrewdly critical as when, in referring to a 
lively discussion among Whitman, O’Connor, and himself in Walt’s 
terrible room, he wrote: 


Ordinarily inert and slow of speech, on occasions like this his large and generous 
nature became suffused with a magnificent glow, which gave one some idea of the 
heat and momentum that went into the making of his truly great poems; just as 
his sluggish moods seemed to account for so much of his labored, unleavened 
work. . .. Whitman’s reasoning powers were not remarkable; he did not impress 
me, then or at any time, as a great intellect; but he was original, intuitive, a 
seer, and his immense and genial personality gave an interest to everything he 
said. 

No statement of Trowbridge regarding Whitman has received so 
much attention as his reference to Whitman’s acknowledgment of his 
debt to Emerson: “I was simmering, simmering, Emerson brought me to 
boil.” And yet in the light of a letter to Kennedy, dated February 25, 
1887, in which Whitman made the “positive” statement that he had not 
read Emerson before starting Leaves of Grass, the foregoing declaration 
of Trowbridge may seem to lose weight. But, as Miss Esther Shephard 
has shown,” many of Whitman’s later assertions regarding his life prior 
to 1855 are highly questionable, so much so as to substantiate another 
assertion of Trowbridge to the effect that Whitman was subject to 
lapses of memory. At least we know that Whitman had heard Emerson 
lecture and that an enthusiastic appreciation of one of these lectures had 


%9 In the Trowbridge collection. #@ My Own Story, pp. 361-362. 
4 Tbid., pp. 378-379. # Tbid., p. 367. 
* Walt Whitman's Prose (New York, 1938), Bk. 1, “The Paradox of Walt Whitman.” 
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appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle for December 15, 1847,“ a period during 
which Whitman was editor of this paper. Not content with relying on his 
own memory regarding Whitman’s debt to Emerson, Trowbridge quotes 
parallel passages from both writers, lines so similar in tone and even 
wording as to show more than mere coincidence.” Trowbridge’s whole 
discussion of Whitman’s borrowing from Emerson sounds exceedingly 
convincing, since he took pains to make his reminiscences accurate. 
When he was not sure of a point, he said so. This is more than can be said 
for Whitman, who during his earlier years especially was concerned in 
building up a reputation for originality. 

As regards Whitman the writer, we have already seen how Trowbridge 
disapproved of the stylistic treatment in such a poem as “A woman waits 
for me.” In the later editions of the Leaves, Trowbridge disliked Whit- 
man’s recourse to inversions and inaccurate use of foreign phrases, giving 
several examples to prove his case. In some instances he termed this 
habit ‘a positive offense.” “To my mind,” he added, “it was another 
proof that in matters of taste and judgment he was extremely fallible, 
and capable of doing unwise and wayward things for the sake of a theory 
or a caprice.’”# 

Trowbridge saw a similar weakness in some of Whitman’s prose, as- 
serting that: 


At its worst, his prose is lax and slovenly, or it takes on ruggedness to simulate 
strength, and jars and jolts like a farm wagon on stony roads. Some of his pub- 
lished letters are slipshod in their composition, and in their disregard of capitali- 
zation and punctuation, almost on the verge of illiteracy.” 


Trowbridge had an unusually quick ear for literary form. One of his 
closest earlier friends was Lewis Baxter Monroe, Dean of the School of 
Oratory of Boston University. It was Monroe with whom in 1855 Trow- 
bridge spent his first year abroad, writing the first drafts of his novel, 
Neighbor Jackwood, and it was¥ Monroe who read the manuscript. 
An ardent disciple of Delsarte, Monroe was the editor of a series of very 
successful school readers, in some of which appeared Trowbridge’s 
poems. For a short time Trowbridge took lessons in public speaking from 
his friend. In his notebooks he occasionally passed judgment on speakers 


“ See Cleveland Rodgers and John Buck, eds. The Gathering of the Forces (New York 
and London, 1920), 1, 270. 

“ My Own Story, p. 397. Note the modern substantiation of Trowbridge’s position: “It 
is impossible to reread either the early notebooks or the first edition of Leaves of Grass with- 
out feeling the presence of Emerson everywhere ...”? Mark Van Doren, “Whitman,” 
D. A. B. See also Emory Holloway, The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, 1, 
Introd. Lxxrx. 

“@ My Own Story, p. 397. # Tbid., p. 399. # Tbid., pp. 226-227. 
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anu writers. It was from this background that he drew his criticism of 
the formlessness or diffuseness of writers like Whitman and Clemens, 
both of whom in other respects he admired greatly. 

Though written over forty years ago, Perry’s biography of Whitman 
still holds first rank. One critic recently declared that before it “no one 
in America had even attempted to tell the poet’s life completely and 
impartially.”** But yet no critic has indicated Perry’s debt to Trow- 
bridge. That Perry himself, however, was conscious of this debt is shown 
in the following quotation: 


There was another pile of letters waiting for me, and these were more angry still. 
They were from Traubel, Harned, Platt, and other admirers of Whitman— 
idolators all—who resented as slander some statements in my biography of the 
* poet. Documentary proof was demanded, and I was in a delicate situation. I 
had had my facts from responsible men like Stedman, J. T. Trowbridge, Gilder, 
Talcott Williams, and others who had known Whitman well, but I could not 
expose these friends of mine to the picturesque abuse which Traubel was pour- 
ing upon me in the Conservator, the organ of the “Whitmaniacs.””** 


Although Trowbridge is likely always to be considered more significant 
as a friend and raconteur than as a literary critic of Whitman, neverthe- 
less he does not merit the disregard into which he has fallen. Especially is 
this neglect regrettable in the light of Trowbridge’s genuine services: 
as an early appreciator of Leaves of Grass; as one of the few who re- 
mained aloof from the excesses of the Whitman cult; as a supporter of 
Whitman in word and deed, not only during the difficult days of the 
Civil War, but during the poet’s later physical decline; as a friend who 
persuaded Whitman to retain in his successive editions of the Leaves 
lines, and, in one instance, a whole poem; as a critic who added con- 
siderably to our knowledge and appreciation of Whitman; and finally, 
as one of those “responsible men” upon whom Bliss Perry relied in 
writing his tempered biography. 


MOoNnrTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


4 Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook, p. 40. 
5° And Gladly Teach (Boston and New York, 1935), p. 195. 








EMILE AUGIER AND THE INTRUSION-PLOT 


By Gripper B. Fitcu 


TUDIES of the total work of a dramatic author are likely to be 

mainly in terms of his subject-matter, ideas, portrayal of character, 
and literary style. In analyzing and evaluating these, the critic seeks 
those elements of unity throughout the author’s work which will best 
characterize his art. Less frequently is the same element of unity sought 
in his plots: sometimes, no doubt, the critic considers them a mere 
vehicle for the expression of ideas and the presentation of character, 
although they have certainly had more importance than this to most 
playwrights; more often the critic assumes that each play has its sepa- 
rate plot, and that while certain comparisons can be made and certain 
structural tendencies noted there is no reason to seek basic unity in the 
plots of most dramatists. If by plot we mean the total and frequently 
complex dramatic action, it is of course true that a competent playwright 
does not repeat it from one play to another. But if we seek the plot 
beneath the plot, the type of action on which the writer depends to give 
him the motivation, movement, and climax needed to hold the attention 
of the spectator, we shall find that he well can, and sometimes does, 
create an extensive series of plays on a single pattern of dramatic action 
and that this has revelatory significance for his personality and art. 

One could hardly find a better example of this than Emile Augier. 
No one would classify him among the world’s more versatile dramatists, 
and it is obvious that many of his general ideas and attitudes, the 
milieux with which he deals, and some of his character-types, are suffi- 
ciently repeated to give a considerable degree of unity to his work—a 
unity which he deliberately furthered more than once by the re-in- 
troduction in one play of a character previously used in another.' Yet he 
could not have maintained for three decades the status which the public 
and most critics accorded him, had his plays not continued to show 
variety in theme, ideas, treatment, and characterization. That he was 
able to create this variety is the more to his credit as a craftsman, since 
the principal plot-mechanism of most of his plays, perhaps of as many 
as twenty-two of the twenty-five plays from La Cigué to Les Fourcham- 
bault, is provided by the idea of intrusion.* 

To state this theme in its simplest form, suspending qualifications 
for the moment, the basic action of a typical Augier play is this: Into a 


1 E.g., D’Estrigaud in La Contagion and Lions et Renards. 

2 La Cigué, L’Habit vert, and Philiberte are exceptions, having other types of dramatic 
action. I include plays in which Augier collaborated with another writer, believing that in 
all he had an important part in determining the structure of the play. 
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group there comes an intruder whose presence is resisted by one or more 
persons and accepted by one or more, with resulting conflict, until someone’s 
eyes are opened to the true situation, to the danger, or to a possible solution. 
Different outcomes are possible, but the most frequent is the elimination 
of the intruder. 

The term group is numerically inappropriate in a few plays, since it 
may consist of only two persons,’ but it is usually the family, city, or 
social class to which the intruder does not belong, or is felt not to belong, 
this feeling being of sufficient force to produce dramatic action. The term 
intruder is not necessarily invidious: the protagonist of Un Beau Mariage 
is a fine young man placed by marriage in a false position; Jean de 
Thommeray is a moderately sympathetic intruder into certain Parisian 
circles which are unwholesome in themselves and especially so for him. 
While Pauline and Vernouillet‘ have entered respectable society by 
fraud, Gaston de Presles®§ has simply made honorable entry into a family 
circle whose attitudes are apparently irreconcilable with his. The in- 
truder in Ceinture dorée is not a person at all: it is ill-gotten money, the 
explicit barrier to a happy marriage. The elimination of this money, some 
of which appears on the stage, physically presented as a central character 
should be, constitutes the same type of problem as the elimination of a 
personal intruder in the other plays, and the plot is resolved similarly. 

In Diane the intrusion assumes a very literal form, as the action begins 
with the sudden entry of a woman seeking refuge, pursued by three men. 
An even better example of how this motif pervades Augier’s thought is 
Le Postscriptum, where the proposal of marriage by a landlord to his 
tenant is delicately broached in the form of a notice of eviction: this in 
addition to the plot in which another man, felt to be an intruder, is 
eliminated. 

But if sometimes very literal, the intrusion can also be symbolic: 
In Les Effrontés, Vernouillet is the symbol of a widespread intrusion into 
respectable society. 

In addition to the three plays which are definite exceptions to Augier’s 
typical procedure, there are several in which there are other elements 
of importance in the plot besides the intrusion-theme, especially Le 
Fils de Giboyer and Matire Guérin. Yet the main action of the latter is 
the conflict between two intrusions that seem complementary to the 
father and irreconcilable to the son: Guérin wishes to take possession of 
an estate to which he has neither moral nor ancestral right, giving his son 
entrance to a higher social class; the son sees such action as an absolute 
obstacle to his marriage. 


3 E.g., Un Homme de bien. ‘In Les Lionnes pauvres and Les Effrontés, respectively. 
5 Le Gendre de M. Poirier. 
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Usually at least one person is aware of the intrusion as such from the 
beginning, and at least one other person fails or refuses to see its nature 
and implications. The essential dramatic action, then, results from the 
shifting balance when someone becomes aware of the intrusion, changes 
attitude, and desires expulsion. This then becomes the logical outcome, 
though there may instead be a solution through reconciliation or com- 
promise. 

In Lions et Renards there is a fundamental weakness in the intrusion- 
plot itself, in that the key-character is well aware of what is transpiring 
around her. Catherine is wealthy and as nearly independent as a young 
woman in her environment could be, and though she is not completely 
in control of events, we have difficulty in believing that her happiness is 
seriously menaced. Various reasons have been given for the failure of this 
play,® perhaps all partly valid, but not the least of them is that the author 
was false to the necessary conditions of his own system of construction: 
without more blindness on Catherine’s part the plot lacks the necessary 
tension. 

It is Madame Caverlet which raises most sharply the question of 
whether Augier was a writer who cast social ideas into dramatic form, 
or a playwright primarily concerned with creating a viable play. To a 
critic making the first assumption, as many critics do, this play repre- 
sents an abandonment of, or a relaxation in, Augier’s defense of the 
family: Madame Caverlet is admitted to the temple from which others 
(Olympe, Séraphine) have been repulsed.’ Gaillard de Champris quotes 
the Constitutionnel: “On a envisagé la piéce du Vaudeville comme une 
théorie en faveur du divorce . . . Rien dans la piéce ne justifie le point de 
vue. Le divorce sert & l’action, rien de plus.”’® To this he answers: “Mais 
c'est s’aveugler volontairement et nier |’évidence. Sans doute, nous le 
verrons, l’auteur n’a pas institué de discussion, ni de controverse; aux 
discours d’école il a préferé une action pathétique. Son intention n’en 
reste pas moins claire. . . .””® 

But in view of the structural consistency of this play with the others, is 
it not the Constitutionnel which, though rather extreme in denying any 
social purpose at all, has more nearly the right emphasis? In terms of the 
dramatic action, it is not Madame Caverlet who corresponds to Olympe, 
but Merson. Augier had found a variant of his formula in which the hus- 
band was the intruder, and could utilize it at least once on condition 


6 Viz. G. d’Heylli (ed.), Journal intime de la Comédie Frangaise (1852-1871) (Paris: 
Dentu, 1879), pp. 528-531. 

7P. Morillot, Emile Augier (Grenoble: Gratier, 1901), p. 125. 

8 Le Constitutionnel, Feb. 7, 1876. 

° H. Gaillard de Champris, Emile Augier et la comédie sociale (Paris: Grasset, 1910), 
p. 183. 
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that he make his social views fit his dramaturgy. To say that he did this 
is not to accuse him of insincerity; he had every right to claim that some 
circumstances permitted exceptions to his usual thesis. The fact remains 
that an author does not readily discard a surprising variation of the plot 
he can best handle. 

The question may well be asked—no doubt the attentive reader has 
already asked it in his own mind—whether I have not made a forced use 
of the concept of intrusion to cover situations of marital infidelity, 
mésalliance, and even rivalry for marriage. In any society in which 
social barriers are fairly rigid, and yet decreasingly so, as in the France 
of the mid-nineteenth century, the feeling of intrusion will be evoked by 
each weakening of these barriers, without necessarily having any such 
significance as I attribute to it in the works of Augier. Moreover, so 
broad an interpretation of intrusion would seem to offer little basis for 
distinguishing Augier from the many writers who have used the theme. 
Balzac’s Le Curé de Tours is a masterly study of ejection and persecu- 
tion; Zola, in La Fortune des Rougon, deals with the elimination of an 
entire family group by those who resent their existence and their pres- 
ence. Mauriac’s Thérése Desqueyroux is alternately stifled and rejected 
by her husband and his community. From Musset’s Histoire d’un merle 
blanc, where the bird is expelled from the nest because of his plumage, 
to Maupassant’s A cheval, where the utter outsider is triumphantly in- 
stalled in a resentful household, the forms which such a subject can as- 
sume are only less varied than those of life itself. To consider Augier’s 
own medium: Dumas fils uses almost the same plot-mechanism in Le 
Demi-monde, and certain elements of it in La Question d’argent and La 
Dame aux Camélias. 

I can only reply that what distinguishes Augier is his constant use of 
this one theme as a ressort, and his construction of an entire dramaturgic 
system on it. I know of no other writer who has done this. For him, the 
feeling of intrusion and the actions resulting from it are not merely an 
important element of the environment: they are the one on which the ac- 
tion of his plays depends. The environment of constant social self-defense 
was a reality, and hence he could use the intrusion-plot effectively in 
combination with a fairly realistic study of moeurs. Marriage, in the 
society which he portrayed, was entrance into a family, frequently into a 
new social circle. And Augier constantly emphasizes this aspect of 
marriage,'° no doubt because he saw life in such terms, but also because 
they give the requisite meaning to his plays. 

10 “Guérin: C’est égal, je ne suis pas gentilhomme, mais je rougirais d’entrer dans une 
famille qui me repousse. 

Desroncerets: Tout beau, monsieur Guérin. Ce n’est pas nous qui entrons dans votre 
famille, c’est le colonel qui en sort.” —Mattre Guérin, v, 9. 
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Considering this plot merely as a device, repeated because successful 
or from lack of inventiveness, we could still find it worth noting, for the 
plot has certainly conditioned the subject-matter, and probably, as in 
Madame Caverlet, some of the social attitudes. Should we limit its 
significance to that? The form of a work can serve as well as the explicit 
ideas to reveal the essential character of the author’s thought; if he is a 
workman of any integrity the form which he most frequently employs 
will be one in harmony with his deepest feelings and reactions. If Augier 
finds that his creative thought flows best when he deals with the problem 
of resistance to the intruder, it is because that problem has deep roots in 
his being, consciously or subconsciously. No doubt he finds attraction in 
the stranger, sometimes the most interesting character in his play, some- 
times sympathetic. But in total, Augier’s resistance to such attraction 
seems the stronger impulse. 

There is no reason to question the fact that he was defending marriage 
and the legitimate family. But is this not perhaps the surface, and is his 
defense of marriage not warmest when it is also a defense of endogamy? 
In Le Mariage d’Olympe the explicit thesis of the play, and the only 
admissible justification for its outcome, depends on the past and present 
character of Pauline. At first glance, Geneviéve seems to have been used 
as contrast and as a means of provoking the final pistol-shot. Does she 
not also exist in order that Pauline, whatever her character, may be 
marked as an outsider? When Geneviéve can say of Pauline’s husband: 
“Il y a de par le monde un homme que j’ai été élevée a regarder comme mon 
mari,” Pauline’s fate is really sealed; she has violated the laws of 
endogamy. True, the audience would hardly accept her elimination on 
this basis alone. She must bring her fate upon herself in more unequivocal 
fashion, and that she will do so is the explicit thesis of the play, but once 
this insider-outsider opposition is established in an Augier play we know 
that the outsider will be removed. A tacit condition of the happy ending 
of Le Gendre de M. Poirier is that Antoinette shall never have been in 
love with a cousin. 

To have Augier’s fullest approval, marriage would seem to require 
being within the family, literally or spiritually. Let me quote a few of 
the clearest examples; there are others. 

Cyprienne: Mais je crains d’avoir l’air de me croire sa femme, 


Et mes anciens, mes doux priviléges de sceur 
Ainsi qu’une caresse 4 présent me font peur.” 


Forestier: Paul? 
Camille: Dans votre pensée 
N’ai-je pas de tout temps été sa fiancée?” 


1 Le Mariage d’Olympe, 11, 2. 13 La Jeunesse, 11, 2. 13 Paul Forestier, 1, 6. 
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Antoinette: Quand j’ai été petite fille, je ne comprenais pas que mon pére et ma 
mére ne fussent pas parents; et le mariage m’est resté dans l’esprit 
comme la plus tendre et la plus proche des parentés." 


Franz: J’aime Frédérique. 
Spiegel: Frédérique? Ta cousine? notre enfant?"’ 


Henriette: ... Fanny ne l’aime pas... ils ont grandi ensemble... c’est un 
frére pour elle . . . (A Fanny) Dis-lui donc que tu ne |’aimes pas! 
Fanny: Pourquoi veux-tu que je mente?” 


Making all due allowance for some endogamous tendency in the 
French bourgeoisie, and for an audience that readily approved these 
marriages of foster-brothers and sisters and of first cousins, it is still clear 
that they are much more frequent in Augier than in the society he por- 
trays. His conception of the ideal marriage involves much physical and 
spiritual inbreeding. 

An Augier play, then, is the story of a strongly unified group which is 
entered by someone who does not really belong. Someone in the group 
realizes the danger or, at least, the incongruity. Someone in a key posi- 
tion does not realize it, or has some interest in permitting the situation to 
continue. But at last realization comes, often at the sight of a material 
object: a letter, a dressmaker’s bill, a pearl, a case. A decision results, 
usually preceded by a silence that marks it as difficult. Finally the in- 
truder agrees to accept in part the standards of the group, or, more 
often, departs—to his former life, a new life, a marriage, solitude, Uzés, 
or the next world. 

The variations of the formula are many. We may have the intruder 
entering a family where he does not belong,” or leaving his family to 
enter a society where he does not belong.’* Either may be with or against 
parental desires. There is a considerable variety in the milieu and the 
persons presented. Under all these variations the essential problem of the 
play remains the same: that of dealing with the person who is where he 
does not belong. Many social and moral issues may be involved. One 
could derive from Augier’s plays, as from the Spanish capa y espada 
dramas, a whole code of honor. But the real issue is not that Vernouillet 
is evil or that Pauline is a courtisane; it is that they have crossed bound- 
aries that should be defended." 

Such plots are the product of a mind to which the resistance to what 


“4 Le Gendre de M. Poirier, m, 1. 

% La Pierre de touche, 1, 3. %© Madame Caverlet, 1, 6. 

17 As in L’Aventuriére, Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Mme Caverlet. 

18 Asin La Jeunesse, La Pierre de touche, Jean de Thommeray. 

19 Perhaps this does not wholly apply to Les Lionnes pauvres, yet even there it is the intro- 
duction of evil into the family that is the real problem. 
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was alien, even when attractive, was, if not an obsession, at least a 
matter of profound and constant concern. The society for which he 
wrote shared this concern sufficiently so that he could base on this one 
formula, and the artistic expression which he gave it, a successful dra- 
matic career. Inevitably it dates his plays, for though the conflict of the 
homogeneous with the heterogeneous is an eternal one, its values can 
be fully felt only with reference to a society with which we are familiar. 
An audience of a later age, to which the society that Augier portrayed 
has itself become alien, will inevitably find that the dramatic action, 
though intellectually comprehensible enough, has lost much of its in- 
terest and force. 
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IMAGE AND IDEA IN YEATS’ THE SECOND COMING 
By DoNALD WEEKS 


HERE are poets whose art is an accumulating cluster of images 

that become more and more identified with specific ideas. I believe 
Yeats to have been such a poet, in whom a cluster of images grew in 
significance to produce the great poems of the period from the first World 
War to the second. Generally accepted as one of Yeats’ finest lyrics is 
The Second Coming. I believe that the poem gains in richness by being 
considered in the light of associations that had long preoccupied Yeats, 
and that are frequently found together in his writings: Shelley, and es- 
pecially his Prometheus Unbound; the Great Memory; and the Second 
Coming. 

Yeats came by his admiration of Shelley from his grandfather, who 
“constantly read Shelley,’ and from his father, J. B. Yeats, who used 
to “read out the first speeches of the Prometheus Unbound’ at a time 
when the father’s influence upon the son’s thoughts “was at its height.” 
Yeats had already begun to play the réle of the poet which he sustained 
all his life. He chose as his first model Alastor, “my chief of men and 
longed to share his melancholy, and maybe at last to disappear from 
everybody’s sight as he disappeared drifting in a boat along some slow- 
moving river between great trees.”’ His “mind gave itself to gregarious 
Shelley’s dream of a young man, his hair blanched with sorrow, studying 
philosophy in some lonely tower, or of his old man, mister of all human 
knowledge, hidden from human sight in some shell-strewn cavern on the 
Mediterranean shore.’ Because his father exalted dramatic poetry above 
all other kinds, Yeats began to write play after play in imitation of Shel- 
ley, and of Edmund Spenser. The result was that his poetry became “‘too 
full of the reds and yellows Shelley gathered in Italy,’* a condition which 
Yeats then tried to cure by fasting and sleeping on a board. 

Prometheus Unbound was the first book which Yeats in a mood of ro- 
mance “‘possessed for certain hours or months” as the book he longed 
for. It became for him “my sacred book.” When Yeats was twenty 
(1885), he proposed to the members of the Hermetic Society “that what- 
ever the great poets had affirmed in their finest moments was the nearest 
we could come to an authoritative religion, and that their mythology, 
their spirits of water and wind were but literal truth. I had read Prome- 
theus Unbound with this in mind and wanted help to carry my study 


! Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats (New York: Macmillan, 1943), p. 7. 
* The Autobiography of William Butler Yeats (New York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. 58, 150. 
* Ideas of Good and Evil (New York: Macmillan, 1903), p. 4. 
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through all literature.”* When Yeats wrote in 1900 his essay on the 
Philosophy of Shelley's Poetry, he was spending his fourth summer at 
Coole. The chief poem of this summer was the Shadowy Waters. Yeats 
says in his essay, “I have re-read Prometheus Unbound, which I had 
hoped my fellow-students would have studied as a sacred book, and it 
seems to me to have an even more certain place than I had thought, 
among the sacred books of the world.”* He was then thirty-five. It is a 
psychological cliché to say that any poem so profoundly admired by a 
man growing into a great poet himself has made an ineradicable impres- 
sion. 

In the same essay Yeats tells us when and where he re-read Prometheus 
Unbound: “I have re-read his Prometheus Unbound for the first time for 
many years, in the woods of Drim-da-rod, among the Echte hills, and 
sometimes I have looked towards Slieve-nan-Orr, where the country 
people say the last battle of the world shall be fought till the third day, 
when a priest shall lift a chalice, and the thousands years of peace begin.” 
Here for the first time in Yeats I find the association of Prometheus 
Unbound with the second coming. In her Poets and Dreamers, published 
in the same year as Ideas of Good and Evil, Lady Gregory begins her 
essay on “Mountain Theology” with the same legend: 


Mary Glynn lives under Slieve-nan-Or, the Golden Mountain, where the last 
battle will be fought in the last great war of the world; so that the sides of Gor- 
teveha, a lesser mountain, will stream with blood. But she and her friends are 
not afraid of this; for an old weaver from the north, who knew all things, told 
them long ago that there is a place near Turloughmore where war will never come, 
because St. Columcill used to live there. So they will make use of this knowledge, 
and seek a refuge there, if, indeed, there is room enough for them all.’ 


This essay is not dated, but others in the book are, and none is dated 
later than 1902. It does not seem unreasonable to assume that here was 
a legend which Yeats learned when Lady Gregory took him, for the sake 
of his health and his art, collecting folklore among the neighboring 
cottages. Since Mary Glynn lived about ten miles from Gort, she was 
among the neighbor folk. 

In the Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry Yeats for the first time associates 
Shelley with the idea of the Great Memory, which becomes so important 
in Yeats’ work: “‘He seems in his speculations to have lit on that memory 
of nature the visionaries claim for the foundation of their knowledge.” 
Later in the essay Yeats writes: 


4 Autobiography, pp. 273, 78, 80. 
5 Ideas of Good and Evil, p. 91. 8 Tbid., pp. 110-111. 
7 Poets and Dreamers (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 1903), p. 104. 
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I imagine that, when he wrote his earlier poems, he allowed the subconscious life 
to lay its hands so firmly upon the rudder of his imagination, that he was little 
conscious of the abstract meaning of the images that rose in what seemed the 
idleness of his mind. Any one who has any experience of any mystical state of 
the soul knows how there float up in the mind profound symbols, whose mean- 
ing, if indeed they do not delude one into the dream that they are meaningless, 
one does not perhaps understand for years. Nor I think has any one, who has 
known that experience with any constancy, failed to find some day in some old 
book, or on some old monument, a strange or intricate image, that had floated 
up before him, and grown perhaps dizzy with the sudden conviction that our 
little memories are but a part of some great memory that renews the world and 
men’s thoughts age after age, and that our thoughts are not, as we suppose, the 
deep but a little foam upon the deep. Shelley understood this, as is proved by 
what he says of the eternity of beautiful things and of the influence of the dead, 
but whether he understood that the great memory is also a dwelling house of 
symbols, of images that are living souls, I cannot tell. He had certainly experience 
of all but the most profound of the mystical states, of that union with created 
things which assuredly must precede the soul’s union with the uncreated spirit.* 


Previously Yeats had made an observation on Queen Mab which illus. 
trates this passage and throws light on what happened to Yeats himself, 


The passage where Queen Mab awakes ‘all knowledge of the past,’ and the good 
and evil ‘events of old and wondrous times,’ was no more doubtless than a part 
of the machinery of the poem, but all the machineries of poetry are parts of the 
convictions of antiquity, and readily become again convictions in minds that 
dwell upon them in a spirit of intense idealism.* 


Neither Yeats’ poetry nor his prose shows any special preoccupation 
with Shelley or the Great Memory from 1903 until January 1918, when 
Per Amica Silentia Lunae was published. In a letter to his father, Yeats 
described Per Amica as a “little philosophical book—60 pages in print 
perhaps—‘An alphabet.’ It is in two parts: Anima Hominis and Anima 
Mundi and is a kind of prose backing to my poetry. I shall publish it in 
a new book of verse, side by side, I think. Reviewers find it easier to 
write if they have ideas to write about—ideas like those in my Rever- 
ies.”"© The essays were published with one accompanying poem, Ego 
Dominus Tuus, the ideas in which are pertinent to Anima Hominis. 
The prologue to Per Amica is dated May 11, 1917. The ‘Maurice” 
addressed in it must be Ezra Pound, with whom Yeats lived in Sussex 
during the summer of 1916. Yeats tells how on his return to London 
their conversations had so obsessed him that he had to write the book to 


8 Ideas of Good and Evil, pp. 105, 112-114. ® Ibid., p. 105. 
10 J. B. Yeats, Letters to His Son W. B. Yeats and Others (London: Faber and Faber, 
1944), p. 238. 
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have his say. The importance of Per Amica in the development of Yeats 
is that it shows the beginning of the dominant ideas of the later Vision, 
at this stage still general, still poetic. 

Anima Hominis is dated February 25, 1917. The essay develops the 
ideas of the mask and the opposite. It explains the beginning of what 
is to be one of Yeats’ most persistent images. 


Many years ago I saw, between sleeping and waking a woman of incredible 
beauty shooting an arrow into the sky, and from the moment when I made my 
first guess at her meaning I have thought much of the difference between the 
winding movement of nature and the straight line, which is called in Balzac’s 
Seraphita the “Mark of Man,” but comes closer to my meaning as the mark of 
saint or sage. I think that we who are poets and artists, not being permitted to 
shoot beyond the tangible, must go from desire to weariness and so to desire 
again, and live but for the moment when the vision comes to our weariness like 
terrible lightning, in the humility of the brutes. I do not doubt those heaving 
circles, those winding arcs, whether in one man’s life or in that of an age, are 
mathematical, and that some in the world, or beyond the world, have foreknown 
the event and pricked upon the calendar the life-span of a Christ, a Buddha, a 
Napoleon: .. 4 


In Anima Mundi Yeats tells how he had experimented with dreams 
and visions and had come to believe in a Great Memory. He quotes much 
from Henry More’s Anima Mundi. He cites Shelley, “A good Platonist,” 
as having “set this general soul in the place of God,” and as having said 
wise things about the nature of dreams. Later in the essay Yeats says, 
“When I remember that Shelley calls our minds ‘mirrors of the fire, 
for which all thirst,’ I cannot but ask the question all have asked, 
‘What or who has cracked the mirror?’ I begin to study the only self that 
I can know, myself, and to wind the thread upon the perne again.” 
Yeats had previously used this cracked mirror image in Rosa Alchemica 
(1897). Its appearance in the midst of a mystic experience makes it 
seem relevant at this point. The I of the story accuses Michael Robartes, 
who wants him to become initiated into the Order of the Alchemical 
Rose: 


“You would sweep me away into an indefinite world which fills me with terror: 
and yet a man is a great man just in so far as he can make his mind reflect every- 
thing with indifferent precision like a mirror.”’ I seemed to be perfectly master of 
myself, and went on, but more rapidly “I command you to leave me at once, 
for your ideas and phantasies are but the illusions that creep like maggots into 
civilisations when they begin to decline and into minds when they begin to de- 
cay.”"4 


Per Amica Silentia Lunae (New York: Macmillan, 1918), pp. 45-46. 
12 Tbid., pp. 66, 90. 
3 Early Poems and Stories (New York: Macmillan, 1925), pp. 476-477. 
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The speaker is angry. He is about to rise and strike Robartes with an 
alembic from the table when he is drowned in a wave of peacock feathers, 
a wave that becomes flame and is full of voices. He knows that he has 
struggled for hundreds of years and is now at last conquered. He hears 
a voice over his head crying, “‘ ‘The mirror is broken in two pieces,’ and 
a more distant voice cry with an exultant cry, “The mirror is broken into 
numberless pieces’... ” He swirls up through space, through forms 
caught in the eternal moment, until “All things that had ever lived 
seemed to come and dwell in my heart, and I in theirs...’ He then 
falls through a starry space, awakes, and says to Michael Robartes that 
he will go wherever Robartes wills. Whether the experience of Rosa 
Alchemica was fiction or reality, it seems related to Per Amica exactly 
as such early lyrics of Yeats as those on the rose are related to later 
lyrics like The Second Coming. In Per Amica, after remembering that 
Shelley had called our minds “mirrors of the fire for which all thirst,” 
Yeats goes on to describe personal experiences that suggest the episode 
from Rosa Alchemica and, it seems to me, the philosophy of Prometheus 
in the first act of Prometheus Unbound. 


At certain moments, always unforeseen, I become happy, most commonly 
when at hazard I have opened some book of verse. Sometimes it is my own verse 
when, instead of discovering new technical flaws, I read with all the excitement 
of the first writing. Perhaps I am sitting in some crowded restaurant, the open 
book beside me, or closed, my excitement having over-brimmed the page. I look 
at the strangers near as if I had known them all my life, and it seems strange 
that I cannot speak to them: Everything fills me with affection, I have no longer 
any fears or any needs; I do not even remember that this happy mood must come 
to an end. It seems as if the vehicle had suddenly grown pure and far extended 
and so luminous that one half imagines that the images from Anima Mundi, em- 
bodied there and drunk with that sweetness, would, as some country drunkard 
who had thrown a wisp into his own thatch, burn up time. 

It may be an hour before the mood passes, but latterly I seem to understand 
that I enter upon the moment I cease to hate.* 


As Yeats put the matter in the epigraph to his 1914 volume of poems, 
“In dreams begin responsibilities.” In the epilogue to Per Amica, ad- 
dressed to “Maurice,”’ Yeats quotes Mallarme: “All our age is full of 
the trembling of the veil of the temple.’ “The trembling of the veil” 
was to become not only the title of the second volume of Yeats’ auto- 
biography, but also the serious theme which was to lift to greatness Yeats’ 
next two volumes of poetry, The Wild Swans at Coole (1919) and Michael 
Robartes and the Dancer (1921), in which The Second Coming appeared. 

I do not know precisely when The Second Coming was written. It 


4 Tbid., p. 477. % Per Amica, pp. 91-92. 8 Thid., p. 95. 
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appears in print for the first time in the Nation and Athenaeum for No- 
vember 1920, and in the Dial for the same month. That same autumn 
the poem appeared in the Michael Robartes and the Dancer printed at 
the Cuala Press. The poem which follows The Second Coming, A Prayer 
for My Daughter, is dated June 1919, but there is no way of determining 
the relation of The Second Coming to this date. From internal evidence 
which I shall discuss later, I believe Yeats must first have written the 
poem in the summer of 1918 at Ballinamantane House near Coole and 
Ballylee, or in the summer of 1919 at Ballylee. It is perfectly clear from 
reading the Collected Poems that The Second Coming is one of the group 
of poems which was written out of Yeats’ Vision, several of which, as 
Yeats admitted, are unintelligible without the reader’s knowing Michael 
Robartes and His Friends. 

The story of Yeats’ Vision is well-known: how four days after his 
marriage in October 1917 (Per Amica was written in the spring of that 
year) Yeats discovered his wife to be a medium, how out of the record 
of her communications came the Discoveries of Michael Robartes, which 
he later expanded into A Vision. It was dissatisfaction with what he 
called his earlier “unnatural story of an Arabian traveller”! that led 
Yeats to the exposition called “Great Wheel.” To me, the necessity for 
Yeats’ exposition is clearly foreshadowed by the statement in Per 
Amica Silentia Lunae, “I do not doubt those heaving circles, those wind- 
ing arcs, whether in one man’s life or in that of an age, are mathe- 
matical ....’* “The Great Wheel” is the mathematics of Yeats’ 
vision; it was “finished at Thor Ballylee, 1922, in a time of Civil War,’ 
Mrs. Yeats’ exposition having ended in 1920. The additional books of 
the Vision were finished by 1925. 

“The Great Wheel” is rich in suggestions of Shelley, especially in the 
chapter on the “Twenty-eight Incarnations,” in which Yeats discusses 
the double personalities of many historical figures. Shelley appears under 
phase 17, the Daimonic man. But it is more important to keep in mind 
the theme of the Vision as Michael Robartes puts it in the Stories of 
Michael Robartes and His Friends, ‘“Have I proved that civilizations 
come to an end when they have given all their light like burned-out 
wicks, that ours is near its end?’’® Without elaborating unnecessarily 
Yeats’ exposition of the Great Wheel, I want to point out two state- 
ments which Yeats makes about the Thirteenth Cone. He says: 


The cone which intersects ours is a cone in so far as we think of it as the antith- 
eses to our thesis, but if the time has come for our deliverance it is the phase- 


17 4 Vision (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 19. 
18 Per Amica, p. 46. 19 Vision, p. 184. 2 Tbid., p. 50. 
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less sphere, sometimes called the Thirteenth Sphere, for every lesser cycle con- 
tains within itself a sphere that is, as it were, the reflection or messenger of the 
final deliverance. Within it live all souls that have been set free and every Daimon 
and Ghostly Self; our expanding cone seems to cut through its gyre; spiritual in- 
flux is from its circumference, animate life from its centre. “Eternity also,” says 
Hermes in the Aeslepius dialogue, “though motionless itself, appears to be in 
motion.”’ When Shelley’s Demogorgon—eternity—comes from the centre of the 
earth it may so come because Shelley substituted the earth for such a sphere.” 


There is an interesting footnote to this passage, which I think further 
demonstrates the point I have been making that Prometheus Unbound 
was always available to Yeats’ mind for illustration of an argument: 
“Shelley, who had more philosophy than men thought when I was 
young, probably knew that Parmenides represented reality as a motion- 
less sphere. Mrs. Shelley speaks of the ‘mystic meanings’ of Prometheus 
Unbound as only intelligible to a ‘mind as subtle as his own’.”’ I think 
the appeal of such a statement as Mrs. Shelley’s to Yeats is obvious. 
He took her at her word. 

Later in the Vision Yeats discusses the changes which came from the 
birth of Christ and the changes which will come with the Great Year— 
1927, as Yeats had figured it out. The Great Year must “reverse our era 
and resume past eras in itself; what else it must be no man can say, for 
always at the critical moment the Thirteenth Cone, the sphere, the unique 
intervenes.” Yeats then quotes the five lines of The Second Coming be- 
ginning, “Somewhere in the sands—” 


I hope I have shown that three ideas and their associated images re- 
mained in Yeats’ mind for some thirty years: the Second Coming, the 
Great Memory, and Prometheus Unbound. I feel that these ideas gained 
intensity and complexity as they became part of Yeats’ vision. Now I 
want to suggest the chain of associations that led to The Second Coming. 
I think it is obvious that poems popped from Yeats in emotional excite- 
ment and were then subjected to that technical refinement of which he 
became a great master. What I am giving as possible successive steps 
in the creation of a poem must have been, with Yeats, lightning-swift 
associations that seemed simultaneous. Lest I have given the impression 
that The Second Coming was written while Yeats was working on A 
Vision, I will repeat the statement that Mrs. Yeats’ exposition ended in 
1920. Then Yeats began to examine the fifty some copy-books of auto- 
matic writing preparatory to writing the system. I have already said 
that The Second Coming was first published in November 1920. But in 


4 Jbid., pp. 210-211. 2 Tbid., p. 263. 
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discussing poetry, I believe that when one has shown certain associations 
to be of long standing in the poet’s mind, one may safely use to throw 
light on the poem the same associations in the poet’s writing after the 
creation of the poem. I have at all times assumed the persistence of cer- 
tain ideas and images in Yeats. 

1. I begin with the fact that since his late teens Shelley, and espe- 
cially Prometheus Unbound, had been of great interest to Yeats. 

2. From 1916 at the latest Yeats was increasingly concerned with the 
decline of the west, the trembling of the veil, the Great Year, the Second 
Coming, and the warnings of the end which came to man from the Great 
Memory. I think these ideas gained greater intensity with Mrs. Yeats’ 
exposition of the Great Wheel. 

3. Among the fuses which set a poem off may be its dominant idea, 
its dominant image, or its first image. Since the first paragraph of the 
poem can be explained as having arisen from the first image, I assume 
the falcon to be the beginning of the creation of the poem. There are 
three possibilities here. The simple explanation that Yeats had recently 
seen a falconer and his bird is too simple, and not in accord with the rich- 
ness of associations in Yeats’ work of this period. The second possibility 
goes back to a practice of Yeats. In the Cold Heaven from the 1914 
volume of poems, Responsibilities, Yeats speaks of staring into the 
“cold and rook-delighting heaven” until “imagination and heart were 
driven so wild” that only memories were left. In the third poem after, 
the Magi, Yeats sees the wise men “in the blue depths of the sky.” 
Yeats wrote in Per Amica Silentia Lunae of the desirability of passing 
into a slight trance to allow images and associations free play in one’s 
mind. He himself had cultivated this practice. A poet dreaming on his 
tower, a bird across the sky, the memory of the Magi—here is a possible 
chain of associations. 

The third possibility involves associations with the hawk. In the Cuala 
Press edition of the Wild Swans at Coole (1919) appeared one of Yeats’ 
Noh plays, At the Hawk’s Well. It was the third of a series linked psy- 
chically; the fourth of the series was Calvary. Among the lyrics in the 
Wild Swan is the Hawk, in which the bird also will “not hear the fal- 
coner.” Later in a note to Meditations in Time of Civil War written at 
Thor Ballylee in 1922, Yeats says of the seventh poem: 


I suppose that I must have put hawks into the fourth stanza because I have a 
ring with a hawk and butterfly upon it, to symbolize the straight road of logic, 
and so of mechanism, and the crooked road of intuition: ‘For wisdom is a butter- 
fly and not a gloomy bird of prey.’—1928.™ 


23 Hone, op. cit., p. 362. 
4 The Collected Poems (London: Macmillan, 1935), p. 448. 
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That Yeats was not always consistent in his use of images is clear from 
a note on “Calvary” in Four Plays for Dancers: “Certain birds, espe- 
cially as I see things, such lonely birds as the heron, hawk, eagle, and 
swan, are the natural symbols of subjectivity, especially when floating 
upon the wind alone or alighting upon some pool or river... .”* The 
hawk as symbol of subjectivity seems less relevant to The Second Coming 
than the hawk as symbol of logic. Since the poem moves at once to a 
picture of the age of mechanism, the hawk seems not improbable as 
symbol of logic. But the three possibilities I have suggested are not ex- 
clusive. 

Although I am not saying that these associations happened just so, 
I must insist that in a poet who treasured subtlety as Yeats did, there is 
a clear flickering of similar images from poem to poem in work of the 
same period. 

4. The association of the hawk with mechanism and the phrase, 
“the widening gyre,” may have brought into Yeats’ mind a passage from 
the first act of Prometheus Unbound, with all the implications of The 
Second Coming which that poem has. I refer to the torture of Prometheus 
by the woeful sight of “‘a youth with patient looks nailed to a crucifix” 
(1, 585-586). The Fury taunts Prometheus with this emblem of those 
who endure wrong for man. He tells Prometheus (the italics are mine): 

In each human heart terror survives 
The ruin it has gorged: the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true. 
Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now outworn. 
They dare not devise good for man’s estate, 
And yet they not know that they do not dare. 
The good want power, but to weep barren tears. 
The powerful goodness want; worse need for them. 
> The wide want love; and those who love want wisdom; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill. 
Many are strong and rich, and would be just, 
But live among their suffering fellow-men 
As if none felt; they know not what they do. [1, 618-631] 


In The Second Coming Yeats wrote: 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. [3-8] 


% Four Plays for Dancers (London: Macmillan, 1921), p. 136. 
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I find these passages alike not only in idea but also in rhythm. The 
superiority of Yeats seems demonstrated by the difference between the 
last line of the Shelley and the last line and a half of the Yeats, the pas- 
sionat¢ intensity of the worst having more terror than Shelley’s “they 
know not what they do,” in spite of the allusion here to Jesus’ “Forgive 
them, for—” 

5. If the unbinding of Prometheus can logically give rise to the thought 
of The Second Coming, I think it likely that the idea of The Second Coming 
was reinforced by the sight or memory of “Slieve-nan-Or, the Golden 
Mountain, where the last battle will be fought in the last great war of the 
world.” Since the memory would do as well as the sight, it makes little 
difference whether the poem was written at Ballylee during the summer 
of 1918 or 1919, or in London or Oxford during 1920. 

6. The “vast image out of Spiritus Mundi” came, I think, from the 
last poem in the Wild Swans at Coole. It is the Double Vision of Michael 
4 ‘#tes,a poem which John Aherne wrote Yeats accorded with Robartes 

rams. 


On a grey rock of Cashel I suddenly saw 
A sphinx with woman breast and lion paw, 
A Buddha, hand at rest, 

Hand lifted up that blest... [m, 1-4] 


Later in the Vision Yeats pointed out that he should have said Christ 
not Buddha, since Buddha was a Jupiter Saturn influence and therefore 
bad.* Whether Yeats actually had this double vision I do not know. 
The poem says that he did. 


Although I saw it all in the mind’s eye 
' There can be nothing solider till I die; 

I saw by the moon’s light 

Now at its fifteenth night. [m, 9-12] 


And after that arranged it in a song 
Seeing that I, ignorant for so long, 
Had been rewarded thus 

In Cormac’s ruined house. [m1, 17-20] 


Cormac’s house was the home of the Gaelic gods on the grey rock of 
Cashel. 

But Yeats had had a single vision, the vision of the beast. Yeats 
explains in the introduction to The Resurrection in Wheels and 
Butterflies the origin of this vision: “Had I begun On Baile’s Strand or 
not when I began to imagine, as always at my left side just out of the 


% A Vision, pp. 54, 207-208. 
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range of the sight, a brazen winged beast that I associated with laughing 
ecstatic destruction?” Yeats wrote a footnote to the phrase brazen winged 
beast: ‘Afterwards described in my poem ‘The Second Coming.’ ’’”’ This 
would indicate that Yeats kept the image in mind from about 1904, 
when On Baile’s Strand was first produced, until 1918-19. He seems to 
have dropped in The Second Coming the laughter of the beast. 

Of course the Book of Revelations has associations that might have 
enriched the meaning of the image “out of Spiritus Mundi.” There is 
nothing in Revelations to suggest that the beast was a sphinx. Yeats 
changes the Greek female sphinx to the Egyptian male sphinx, more 
appropriate perhaps to the “sands of the desert.’”’ The beast of Revela- 
tions with its number, 666, has a history related to the Great Year, a 
history which Yeats must have known. 

The image of the rough beast slouching toward Bethlehem with which 
The Second Coming concludes needs no special explanation. It is quite 
plainly an association of the idea of the beast, the Anti-Christ, with 
the birthplace of Jesus. There may be some association with Yeats’ 
earlier poem, The Magi, in which the wise men, “by Calvary’s turbu- 
lence unsatisfied,” hope to find again in Bethlehem the “uncontrollable 
mystery on the bestial floor.” The phrase, “the bestial floor,” suggests 
a kind of uncontrollable mystery different from the Second Coming of 
Christ. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the associations current in a poet’s mind 
at the time of his finest work. The Second Coming belongs to such a period 
in Yeats’ life. Although it is not possible ever to say that associations 
arose only in a certain order, it is possible to describe the ideas and images 
alive in the poet’s mind at the time of the writing of the poem. I hope 
I have done this with The Second Coming. 


Finally, a note on Yeats and Prometheus Unbound. 

Yeats stayed at Coole during Lady Gregory’s last illness. Here in the 
winter of 1931-33 Yeats read again Balzac and Prometheus Unbound, 
“for the third time,” Hone says, a statement which seems meaningless 
to me.”* The reading apparently inspired Yeats to write his essay, Prome- 
theus Unbound, in which Yeats acknowledges that Shelley “and not 
Blake, whom I had studied more and with more approval, had shaped 
my life... .’’ But the shaping was not altogether good: “ . . . and when 
I thought of the tumultuous and often tragic lives of friends or acquaint- 
ances I attributed to his direct or indirect influence their Jacobin frenzies, 


2? Wheels and Butterflies (London: Macmillan, 1934), p. 103. 
°8 Op. cit., p. 455. 
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their brown demons.” Yeats decided that Shelley was nightmare-ridden, 
afraid of death, and therefore not a true mystic, because “his system of 
thought was constructed by his logical faculty to satisfy desire, not a 
symbolical revelation received after suspension of all desire.” Yeats 
concludes his essay with a tribute to Balzac: 


When I was thirteen or fourteen I heard somebody say that he changed men’s 
lives, nor can I think it a coincidence that an epoch founded in such thought as 
Shelley’s ended with an art of solidity and complexity. Me at any rate he saved 
from the pursuit of a beauty that seeming at once absolute and external requires, 
to strike a balance, hatred as absolute.?* 


The reader, while glad that Balzac had such influence, may also agree 
with Yeats that “we are never satisfied with the maturity of those whom 
we have admired in boyhood; and, because we have seen their whole 
circle—even the most successful life is but a segment—we remain to the 
end their harshest critics.’° 


MILs COLLEGE 


29 Essays 1931 to 1936 (Dublin: Cuala Press, 1937), pp. 61-62, 58, 62. 
% Autobiography, p. 211. 
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ENGLISH METRE ONCE MORE 
By Evetyn H. Scoot 


LTHOUGH hundreds of books and articles have been written on the 
subject, there is still no agreement upon the question: What is 
the basis of English metre? There have been three schools of metrics: 
that of a strict count of syllables; that of accent; and that of equal times. 
The latest work which I have found to consider a strict count of syllables 
the sole basis of English metre was published in Heidelberg in 1902.1 But 
both of the other schools have their representatives today. It is my pur- 
pose to raise the question once more, and to throw light upon it from a 
hitherto unexplored source of unusual value, The English School of Lu- 
tenist Song Writers. I hope to show that the theory of equal times marked 
by stress best explains the varying phenomena of modern English verse, 
and especially the inclusion in metrical verse of such extremely irregular 
poems as ‘“‘The Listeners” by De la Mare. And I hope also to clarify 
several metrical terms: the so-called “‘trochaic substitution” in iambic 
metre, the “‘caesura,” and the “run-on line.” 

The Lutenist School consists of about thirty-six volumes, produced 
originally between 1597 and 1632. Most of them have been edited by the 
Reverend Edmund H. Fellowes, who says, in the general Preface to the 
First Series (1920): 


In the present edition two versions of each song are given. In the first the 
melody, or cantus-part, is reproduced together with the lute-tablature exactly as 
it stands in the original editions, and showing the composer’s own barring of the 
music. ... [It] is very important that singers and accompanists who may use 
this edition should understand that the crotchet (or minim) unit remains con- 
stant in value right through each song, whatever may be the variations of rhythm, 
and regardless of such inequalities of bar-lengths as will be found throughout 
these compositions. The rare exceptions to this rule, as, for example, in Dowland’s 
Second Booke, No. 5, are duly noted in each case. The original signatures are re- 
produced in the original version, and it must be remembered that time-signatures 
at the beginning of a piece of Elizabethan music never indicated the number of 
beats in a bar, but merely the relative value of the longer note to the shorter. 
Rhythms of 4/4, 3/4, 3/2, and 6/8, not to mention more complex rhythms, were 
introduced by these composers, and they were indicated by the true accentua- 
tion of the words rather than by any system of time-signatures or barring.? 


1B. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, Chapters in English Printing, Prosody and Punctuation. 
2* John Attey, The First Booke of Ayres of Four Parts, 1622. 
William Barley, A New Booke of Tabliture, 1596. 
* John Bartlett, A Booke of Ayres with a Triplicate of Musicke, 1606. 
* Thomas Campian, Two Bookes of Ayres (probable date 1617). 
“ ——— The Third and Fourth Booke of Ayres (probable date 1618). 
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It will be evident that in this First Series we have the equivalent of 
original sources. In the Second Series, Fellowes has modernized the keys 
and has sometimes changed the minim into the crotchet. But he has 
preserved the other features: the relative time-values of the notes and 
the irregular barring. 

The features which make this collection of songs of such exceptional 
value to a study of the rhythm of the verse have been mentioned in Dr. 
Fellowes’ Preface. The rhythms of the music are dependent upon those 
of the words. If then we can discover how the true reading of the words 
is indicated in the music, it should be possible to demonstrate the metri- 
cal patterns of the verse. And one principle underlies all English metrical 
verse from 1500 to the present. Jacob Schipper gives one hundred and 
fifty years after the Norman Conquest as the approximate beginning of 
modern English metre based on an imitation of Latin and Greek.’ Paul 





* Michael Cavendish, 14 Ayres in Tablitorie, 1598. 
John Cooper (Coperario), Funeral Teares, 1606. 
Songs of Mourning, 1613. 
* William Corkine, Ayres, 1610. 
The Second Booke of Ayres, 1612. 
* John Danyel, Songs for the Lute Viol and Voice, 1606. 
* John Dowland, The First Booke of Songs or Ayres, 1597. 
The Second Booke of Songs or Ayres, 1600. 
——— —— The Third and Last Booke of Songs or Ayres, 1603. 
—— A Pilgrimes Solace, 1612. 
Robert Dowland, A Musical Banquet, 1610. 
* Alfonso Ferrabosco, Ayres, 1609. 
* Thomas Ford, Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, 1607. 
Thomas Greaves, Songes of Sundrie Kindes, 1604. 
Tobias Hume, Musicall Humors, 1605. 
Captain Humes Poetical Musicke, 1607. 
* Robert Jones, The First Booke of Songes and Ayres, 1600. 
The Second Booke of Songes and Ayres, 1601. 
——— —— Ultimum Vale, or Third Book of Ayres, 1608. 
——— ——— A Musical Dreame, or The Fourth Booke of Ayres, 1609. 
——- —— The Muses Garden of Delights, or Fifth Booke of Ayres, 1610. 
George Mason and John Earsden, The Ayres That Were Sung and Played at Brougham 
Castle, 1618. 
John Maynard, The XII Wonders of the World, 1611 
* Thomas Morley, First Booke of Ayres, 1600. 
* Francis Pilkington, The First Booke of Songes or Ayres, 1605S. 
Walter Porter, Madrigales and Ayres, 1632. 
* Philip Rosseter, A Booke of Ayres, 1601. 
Those starred have been edited with music. Note that Barley (1596) is the earliest, John 
Dowland next, and Porter (1632) the last, but that the movement is practically over with 
Campian (1618). 
3A History of English Versification (Oxford, 1910), p. 126. 
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Verrier believes the laws of English metre to have been the same from 
the time of Puttenham to his own.‘ Sidney Lanier refuses to except even 
Anglo-Saxon verse from his theory of metre.’ Most writers, even those 
who confine their discussion to a single author or a single period, assume 
that one principle underlies all English metrical verse. If therefore it is 
possible to show what is the basis of the metre of the English School of 
Lutenist Song Writers, we may feel justified in calling it the basis of 
modern English metre. 

First it will be necessary to discover how the true reading of the verse 
is indicated by the music. 

Like all vocal] music of its period, this music has no form or rhythm of 
its own. The point must be emphasized, for the modern reader is ac- 
customed to songs in which the words are often merely convenient 
vocables with the melody usually more important than the text. Some- 
times even the natural accent of the words is violated. For example, in 
“O Rest in the Lord” from Elijah by Mendelssohn, in the phrase, ‘“‘wait 
patiently for Him,” -/y has a longer note than any of the other syllables. 
And in the phrase, “commit thy way unto Him,” -to receives the princi- 
pal accent of the measure. This aria is also a good example of the domi- 
nance of music over words. The line, “‘O Rest in the Lord, wait patiently 
for Him, and He shall give thee thy heart’s desires,” is repeated im- 
mediately, and then is repeated and extended at the close. It is obvious 
that these repetitions are due chiefly to the exigencies of musical form, 
and that the music would be equally pleasing if played on a violin. Simi- 
larly, in “God so loved the world” from Stainer’s Crucifixion, lines and 
parts of lines are repeated in order that the melody may fill out the 
regular four- and eight-bar phrases. It is even customary to fit words 
more or less happily to familiar instrumental music. An example is the 
combination of the hymn, “Abide with me,’”’ and Mendelssohn’s song 
without words sometimes called ‘‘Consolation.” This instance is one 
which provokes violations of accent. The first word, “Abide,” receives 
the principal accent on its first syllable. A survey of any hymnal will 
provide frequent examples in which music written for a first stanza fits 
badly one or more later stanzas. The lutenist song, on the contrary, is 
like speech with definite pitch. There is seldom any repetition of a melodic 
line. When there is, it is because of similarity between parts of the stanza. 
An example is John Dowland, Third Booke, xiv. Careful examination of 
the music will show the exact repetition of lines one and two in lines three 
and four, in spite of the difference in barring. It should be noted that 


* Essai sur les Principes dela Métrique Anglaise (Pans, 1909), 1, 189. 
5 The Science of English Verse (New York, 1911), pp. 141-182. 
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there is a definite parallelism in the verse, especially between lines two 
and four. Lines five and six state a conclusion drawn from the first four. 
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Then face-weil, tnen fane-well O fane-well ! welcome my love ! welcome my love 


But, though the six-line stanza is a favorite of the lutenists, such treat- 
ment of it is by no means regular. A more typical air is Dowland’s 
Third Booke, xvii. In this song there is no repetition. 
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She had no lei-sace, she had neo lei-sune no leissune left te mane hen true 


As these two songs suggest, the music is very simple, presenting with 
few exceptions one note for one syllable. The lute-song was at first a 
simplified madrigal, and later a solo-song, sometimes with an alternative 
part-song arrangement. The madrigal was sung @ capella. Unlike the 
modern part-song, it was never printed in score and contained no bar- 
lines. The singers had to rely upon an accurate sense of the time-value of 
the minim unit, and upon their understanding of the verse accent.® In 


® Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers (Oxford, 1921), pp. 66, 121-123. 
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the lutenist airs, which were soon adapted and then composed for solo 
voice with lute accompaniment, bars were inserted at intervals for the 
convenience of the accompanist. They are simply a graphic device, 
which bears no relation to accent or measure.’ In some songs in the 
Morley volume the bars are so far apart that one thinks at first there are 
none at all. In the first song, for example, they are eight, ten, and twelve 
minims apart. In the first air of the Rosseter book they are two, four, 
and six minims apart; in the third air, four, six, and eight; in the ninth, 
three, six, and twelve. In Attey’s second air, they are three, four, and 
six crotchets apart. It will be observed that not only are the bars placed 
at some distance from each other, but there is no regularity in the spac- 
ing. The bar, it must be insisted, did not indicate either time or 
accent. 

Since the bar-lines did not indicate accent, and since the music was 
intended to follow the rhythm of the verse, it may be asked, how this 
was effected? What in the music corresponded to accent in the verse? 
Most often, greater length. However, this greater length might be modi- 
fied by relatively higher pitch,® or more rarely by approach by leap. 

Cadences, like bar-lines, occur irregularly, and they correspond to 
pauses in the verse: full cadences to a heavy pause, light ones to light 
pauses. Run-on lines are marked by complete absence of cadence. 

It may be asked: What assurance is there that the lutenist composer 
knew the “true accentuation”’ of the verse and would be guided by it? 
At no other time until very recently has the relation between composer 
and poet been so intimate. Campian wrote both the words and the music 
of his airs. It is thought that the words in Rosseter’s book may be his 
own.® Hume and Dowland are known to have written verse, though it is 
not known whether they are the authors of the words in their song 
books. One of John Dowland’s poems has until recently been attributed 
to Donne.!® Jones says in the introduction to his First Booke that the 
verses are by friends who asked him to set them to music. John Danyel 
(sic) was the brother of Samuel Daniel, some of whose poems he uses in 
his book of airs. Ferrabosco worked with Ben Jonson in the composition 
of court masques, and some of the songs in Ferrabosco’s book are the 
result of that collaboration. There are other instances in which poet and 
composer were dependents of the same Court working together on court 


7 Fellowes, Preface to First Series (1920). 

® Miles M. Kastendieck, England’s Musical Poet, Thomas Campian (New York, 1938), 
p. 135. 

® Kastendieck, pp. 68 f. Also Ralph W. Berringer, “Thomas Campian’s Share in ‘A Booke 
of Ayres’,” PMLA, tvim (Dec., 1943), 948. 

10H. J. C. Grierson, ed., The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), 1, 432. 
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entertainments. Besides the books of airs, Campian composed several 
masques." 

The dependence of the music on the words may be illustrated by the 
similarity of the treatment of the same words by different composers: 
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Beauty sat ba-thing by a stheam whens 


Another example is a refrain which occurs in two poems by Campian.” 


Campian~ Ressetaen. xvi. 













Bat a little higher bat a lit-tle higher) bata litle higher 
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higher “bata Iit-tle highek Thence, thane, 0 there lies Cu-pid's fine. 


It will be evident then that a study of the music should reveal the true 
reading of the verse, and hence the metrica] patterns of the poems. 

In the evidence to be drawn from the lutenists I shall, for the most 
part, confine myself to setting the note-values beneath the words, unless 
an accent produced by pitch or by leap modifies that indicated by dura- 
tion alone. 


1 Kastendieck, pp. 68 f. et passim for Campian and Rosseter; J. Pulver, A Biographical 
Dictionary of Old English Music (London, 1927) for Barley, J. Danyel, J. Dowland, 
J. Cooper (Coperario), T. Campian, A. Ferrabosco, J. Jones, T. Hume; DNB for Raleigh, 
S. Daniel, Earl of Pembroke, T. Campian, Ben Jonson; F. Howes, William Byrd (New 
York, 1928), p. 148; H. Davey, History of English Music (London, 1921), p. 79. 

12 T. Campian, “Mistress, since you so much desire,” Songs from Rosseter’s Booke of 
Ayres, xvi, and T. Campian, “Beauty, since you so much desire,” Fourth Booke of Ayres, 
xxu. Though the titles suggest that these are the same poem, there are several differences 
in stanza one and the second stanza is entirely different. But the refrains are the same. 
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For greater clarity I may anticipate the arguments to follow, by say- 
ing that I find myself in agreement, not only with those who consider 
verse rhythm to depend upon equal times marked by accent, but more 
especially with those who place the principal stress always at the be- 
ginning of a foot. I classify feet as either duple or triple, but consider 
that a dissyllabic foot may belong to either type. The so-called ‘“‘reversed 
foot” or “‘trochaic substitution” in ‘iambic metre’’ I believe to be in 
reality a trisyllabic foot, and the regular “iambic foot” at the beginning 
of a line to be either an anacrusis or a syncopation. The caesura I feel 
to be a pause or hold which occupies part of the normal time of a foot, 
and is not necessarily present wherever there is punctuation. And I 
believe the run-on-line to be dependent not upon absence of punctuation 
nor upon close grammatical] relationship, but upon the meeting of the 
end of one line and the beginning of the next within one time-unit, or 
foot. In other words the run-on-line is not merely a visual or a syntactical, 
but a genuinely rhythmical feature, and moulds two lines into one com- 
pound line. 
II 

The older of the two current theories of metre, that a fixed number of 
accents is the sole basis, seems to have been first announced by Coleridge 
as justification for the liberties of Christabel. He held that there can be 
considerable variation in the number of unaccented syllables from line to 
line, and that they may even be omitted, as in line three of Christabel. 
Schipper derives modern English metre from imitation of classic metre 
in which accent has been substituted for quantity." Others who base 
their theory solely upon accent are Edith Hamer,“ Gay W. Allen," 
and James H. Smith."* Some adherents of this theory accept the neces- 
sity of fairly rigid count of syllables. Among them are John Livingston 
Lowes,” Lafcadio Hearn,'* Chard P. Smith,'® and Clement Wood.”° 





Notice the realism involved in the gradual stepping up of the word higher at each repetition 
in accordance with the words a little. Also note the fact that there, which refers to higher, 
stands at the same pitch with it. This realism is a prevailing feature of the airs. Other ex- 
amples are: “Then sink, sink, sink, sink, Despair,”” Dowland, Fourth Booke, xix; “Climb, 
O heart, climb to thy rest,” Pilkington, First Booke, xiii; “Cupid doth hover up and down,” 
Dowland, Third Booke, ii; “But down, down, down, down, I fall down and arise,” Dowland, 
Second Booke, iii; “At length I mounted up,” Bartlett, A Book of Ayres, xiii; “The black- 
bird whistled,” ibid., xix-xxi; “Sink down, proud thoughts,” Corkine, First Booke, 1; 
“Drop not, mine eyes,”” Danyel, Songs for the Lute and Viol, ix-xi. 

4 History, pp. 9-10. “4 The Metres of English Verse (New York, 1930). 

1 American Prosody (New York, 1935). % The Reading of Poetry (Boston, 1939). 
‘7 Convention and Revolt in Poetry (Boston, 1930), p. 230. 

™§ Lectures on Prosody (Japan, 1929), p. 59. 

'% Pattern and Variation in Poetry (New York, 1932), pp. 159-160. 

% Poet’s Handbook (New York, 1940), p. 140 ef passim. 
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Robert Bridges* admits an “extra-metrical” syllable only after the 
caesura. But none of these prosodists bases his theory upon a count of 
syllables. Some imply, or even acknowledge, the presence of a time- 
element, but consider it subordinate to accent. Among them are Bridges, 
Schipper, F. B. Gummere,” Felix Schelling, R. M. Alden,™ and P. F. 
Baum.* 

According to the accentual theory, rhythm depends upon the occur- 
rence of a fixed number of stressed syllables in each line establishing a 
pattern. “‘Accent,” says Gummere, “‘is the chief factor in modern verse.’” 
According to Baum, “the essential thing in our perception of rhythm is 
the experience or recognition of groups, these groups being themselves 
distinguished and set off by accents and time.’’? The type of line is 
defined by the number of light syllables which accompany each stress 
and by whether they precede or follow it in the foot. The classical names 
for feet are used, with accent substituted for length. Thus an “iamb” 
contains one unaccented syllable followed by an accented one. Most 
metrists of this group recognize “inversion,’’ that is, the substitution of 
a trochaic for an iambic foot. Bridges finds it “‘most common in the first 
foot, next in the third and fourth, very rare in the second, and most 
rare in the fifth.””** Schipper admits it only in the first foot and after the 
caesura.”® Alden limits the substitution to “three out of five with the 
final foot iambic; or two out of five, if the fifth foot is inverted.’’ He ad- 
mits a pyrrhic also “in any position; the limit is three out of five, with 
the other feet preferably spondees.’*° Schipper does not recognize a 
spondee, since one syilable of a word is always more strongly accented.* 
The limit of trisyllabic substitution, according to Alden, is three out of 
five feet. Gummere* recognizes the following licences in iambic meas- 
ure: (1) the presence or absence of a light syllable before the first stress; 
(2) the presence or absence of a light syllable after the last stress (double 
or single ending); (3) an occasional licence in the distribution of light 
syllables within the line; (4) a rhythmic pause. He speaks of “‘an extra 
syllable” as ‘frequent before a pause.”™ Bridges considers the extra 
syllable common, especially before the caesural pause, and hence as not 
resented elsewhere.* This is the epic caesura, as defined by Schipper.* 


*1 Milton’s Prosody (Oxford, 1921), p. 7. 

22 Handbook of Poetics (Boston, 1913). 

3 Ed., Elizabethan Lyrics (Boston, 1895). 

4 English Verse: Specimens Illustrating its Principles and History (New York, 1903). 
°6 The Principles of English Versification (Cambridge, Mass., 1922). 


°° Handbook, p. 139. 27 Principles, p. 22. 28 Milton’s Prosody, p. 40. 
°9 History, p. 141. 3° English Verse, p. 60. 31 History, pp. 7, 126. 

32 English Verse, p. 60. % Handbook, p. 20S. 4 Tbid., p. 221. 

38 Milton’s Prosody, pp. 5-8. % History, p. 132. 
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But the use of the term “extra” or “extra-metrical”’ by all of these writers 
implies that the syllable is not really part of the line. Lafcadio Hearn*” 
states definitely that ‘‘the extra syllable within the line does not count.” 
Gummere* recognizes two types of primary accent, “word-accent” 
and “‘verse-accent,”’ and two of secondary, “syntactical” and “rhetorical.” 
These four, under slightly different names, are also recognized by 
Schipper.** 

Let us turn now to the evidence. 

The reader should understand that the notes set beneath the syllables 
do not represent mechanically accurate times, even when sung, and that 
their values do not indicate the tempo at which the lines are to be sung or 
spoken. The Elizabethan frequently wrote a minim where a modern 
composer would use a crotchet, and any one familiar with music at all is 
aware that a minim at one metronome mark will be faster than a crotchet 
at another. The notes do, however, represent the approximate temporal 
proportions of the syllables to one another, whether they were sung or 
spoken, which is all that is necessary jor our purpose. 

If the accentual theory of metre outlined above were to be borne out 
by these airs, we should expect to find: (1) each line would be divided into 
equal times corresponding to the accentual feet, each marked at the 
beginning or end by accent, and each containing one or more light 
syllables, according to the type of foot; (2) no accented syllable, then, 
could occur in the middle of a foot, except perhaps in the last foot of an 
iambic line with feminine ending, nor could there be more than one 
accented syllable in the foot, except for the spondee; (3) “extra’’ syl- 
lables would occur only before the caesura or at the end of the line; (4) 
pauses could replace light syllables, but not accented ones; and (5) 
“reversed”’ feet would occur.*® 


37 Lectures, p. 22. 38 Handbook, p. 205. % History, pp. 5-8. 

“ Enid Hamer, Metres of English Poetry, p. 9, says: “There are four base feet, generally 
recognized and now in common use. The two which proceed from light to heavy syllables 
and are called rising feet are 

The iambus _ | 

The anapest __ | 
The two which proceed from heavy to light and are called falling feet are 

The trochee |_ 

The dactyl |__ 
Besides admitting one or more of the other three as modulations, each of these base feet is 
capable of being replaced by certain feet which are not themselves used as bases.’”’ On page 
10 she discusses the monosyllabic foot, on page 11 the pyrrhic and the spondee, and on 
page 12 two compound feet, ionic and minor ~~ | | and choriambus | ~~]. These last are not, 
of course, feet in the usual accentual definition, and many texts (those of Gummere and 
Bridges, for example) do not acknowledge their existence in English metre. Schipper (p. 11) 
considers the use of such terms justifiable only in discussing professed imitations of classica] 
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Let us examine a number of lines. In John Dowland’s Fourth Booke, 


v, 9: 
I wooed her, I loved her, and none but her admire 


the position of the accents will not, I think, be disputed.” It will be 
noted, moreover, that in this five-foot line there are twelve syllables. 
Divided according to accentual scansion, the foot-divisions are as follows: 


- Yd ~~ - ~- ~ 4 ~ 4 ~ #F 
I wooed | her, I loved | her, and none | but her | admire. 


According to accentualists like Gummere and Baum, the divisions in- 
dicated above should be approximately equal in time. As found in the 
music, the line is as follows: 


(1) I wooed her, I loved her, and none but her admire. 
Cdk ith Ot hd Dds 





It will be observed that the line is divided into four, not five, equal times 
of three minims each. But these do not correspond to the accentual 
“‘feet.”” Moreover, the times between the accents are not even approxi- 
mately equal. The first is three minims, the third two. If we accept this 
time division, it becomes apparent that in the first two units the accent 
comes between the two light syllables, and that the third contains two 
accents, one lighter than the other. 
In the same volume (xix, conclusion) occurs the following line: 





' mal ve , an Ww 4 
The golden mean that constant spirit bears. 


Accentually it is made up of five perfectly regular ‘‘iambic”’ feet. In the 
music it is arranged: 


(2) The golden mean that constant spirit bears. 


id d. J, - J, a | d. Jy 








metres. However, Brewster Ghiselin finds paeonic measures, not only in Swinburne, who 
experimented with Greek metres, but in Shelley, Poe, D. H. Lawrence, Hopkins, Bridges, 
and Robinson Jeffers. See ““Paeonic Measures in English Verse,” MLN, tv (May, 1942), 
336-341. 

“t This line could be scanned accentually as an adaptation of the classic amphibrach. 
Most accentualists, however, ignore or deny the existence of such feet. Hamer is one of the 
few who accept them fully. She would no doubt read the line as follows: 


I wooed her, | I loved her, | and none | but her | admire 
This, as the music shows, comes much nearer than conventional scansion to the way the 
poet read it. 
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The common divisor here is very evidently three minims again. But here 
the time-divisions once more do not correspond to those between accents. 
One division of time occurs in the middle of a syllable, -stant in constant. 
The accentual “feet” contain, the first two and a half minims, the second 
two and a half, the third three, the fourth three and a half, and the fifth 
three and a half. This is a very considerable discrepancy between the 
shortest foot and the longest. In two of the units the accent comes be- 
tween two light syllables, and in the rest at the beginning. In the last, 
the place of one light syllable is compensated by a “hold.” 

In the next example I shall quote the music in order to show the plac- 
ing of the accent in the first unit. The line, from Pilkington’s First Booke, 
iv, 1, reads: 





we 1Ff if on a " 
Alas, fair face, why doth that smoothed brow. 


It appears to be a perfectly regular “‘iambic’’ line, except for a possible 
reversed third foot. Musically the line stands: 











A-~ las, fain face, why doth that smooth -ecl brew 
The measure is again three minims with one division occurring in the 
middle of the syllable that. The divisions according to “feet” would give, 
in the first two minims, in the second, third, and fourth three, and in the 
fourth four. The accent in the first time-unit comes on the middle syllable 
according to the law that a note approached by leap will be accented. 
The third syllable will also receive accent by leap, but it is followed by 
a long note. All three syllables are thus accented. In the fourth “foot” 
no syllable receives real accent. 
In Pilkington’s First Booke (xiv, 1) there is the line: 





' ini Ww lw Lil 1 
Thanks, gentle moon, for thy obscured light. 


It is a “five-foot iambic” line with a “reversed’’ first foot, according to 
the accentualists. According to the composer, it is a line of four units, in 
which the first contains three syllables, the second two, the third four, 
and the fourth one: 


(4) Thanks, gentle moon, for thy obscured light® 
PR PRES 





* T shall have more to say later about the “reversed” foot, but call attention at this point 
to the fact that it appears to be not an altered accent, but an extra syllable. 
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To divide the line according to the accentualists would give the first 

“foot” one and one half minims, the second two, the third and fourth one 

each, and the fifth two and one half. This is again a striking discrepancy. 
Still another interesting line from Pilkington is xvii, 4: 


I do love thee as my lambs. 


This would be scanned either 


, ee, Oe 
I do love thee as my lambs 


or 
I do love thee as my lambs.* 


The second is, it seems to me, a more natural reading, but it has the dis- 
advantage, as Sonnenschein would say,“ of “leaving out in the cold” 
two syllables. It might be considered “iambic with an anapestic sub- 
stitution in the first foot. Musically the line is treated as follows: 


(5) I do love thee as my lambs. 


wy errs 





Here are three equal time divisions in which every syllable has a place: 
But they do not correspond with the accentual divisions. Moreover, in 
the first unit the accent is not on the first or last syllable, but on the third 
out of four. Notice that Jove is not only the first long note, but is higher 
than any other until lambs. 





I de love thee a5 ™y lambs 


Thee receives accent by leap, which is modified by the length of the note 
which follows. As receives its somewhat disproportionate time partly be- 
cause of the combination of consonants, s and m, but partly because of 
logical stress, as demanded by the sense of the succeeding line: ‘“‘Are be- 
loved by their dams.” 


4 It would be also quite possible to read it: 


wwe A wee & 
I do love thee as my lambs. 
But whenever more than two unaccented syllables come in succession, a secondary accent 
tends to appear. This isa well-known phenomenon in polysyllabic words. Verrier considers 
that the prevalence of binary rhythms is due to its simplicity, and to the fact that they oc- 
cur most widely in nature, in breathing, in walking, in various labors (11, 57, 97, et passim). 
This tendency will naturally be reinforced if the metrical pattern has been duple. 
“ E. H. Sonnenschein, What Is Rhythm? (Oxford, 1925), p. 104. 
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In this connection it will be of interest to examine a line twice set, 
by its poet, Campian, in 1617, and earlier by Ferrabosco, in 1609: 
PSF SF we 
Young and simple though I am, 
This appears to be “‘trochaic tetrameter” with the last light syllable 
lacking, as so often happens in this type of line. In Ferrabosco® we find 
it thus: 


Young and simple though I am. 


i iy ey a? ar ae FB 





and in Campian* 


(7) Young and simple though I am 


JSF AN) Jd 


It is both interesting and instructive to find two composers independently 
setting the same words to the same note-values, and exactly the same 
rhythmic divisions, particularly when one of the musicians is the poet 
and the other the first to set the words to music, or at least to publish 
them. 
Campian wrote two songs (or two quite different versions of the same 

song) closing with the same refrain: 

But a little higher, 

There, O there lies Cupid’s fire. 





One of them is number xvi of the Campian-Rosseter volume of 1601 and 
the other number xxii of Booke Four of ca. 1618. The musical treatment of 
the lines is practically identical.‘ 

Another line which illustrates the principle that the word-accent does 
not bound the time-unit is found in Campian-Rosseter, 1, 1: 


(8) My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love. 


ie ee ee 2 





Still another is m1, 3, of the same volume: 


e~ 4 ~ ew ~ eu ewe 7 
Nature | art dis | daineth; her | beauty | is her | own. | 
or 
Nature | art dis | daineth; | her beau- | ty is | her own. | 
depending upon whether one chooses to scan it as “trochaic” with an 


* A. Ferrabosco, Ayres, vim, 1. * T. Campian, First Booke, tx, 1. 
‘7 See ante, note 12, for music. 
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“extra-metrical” syllable and an incomplete last foot, or as ‘“‘iambic’’ 

with the first three feet “reversed.’”’ The actual pronunciation of this 

line, since the stresses fall on the same syllables, is the same.** The 

line is set as follows: 

(9) Nature art disdaineth; her beauty is her own. 
eseseese todo, 

The foregoing discussion has shown, I believe, that the contemporary 
musicians, who in some instances (Campian, Dowland, Rosseter) were 
poets also, did not read verse in such a way that the rhythm can be ade- 
quately represented by the use of accentual metres adapted from classical 
quantitative verse. The rhythm indicated by the music is always a more 
complex phenomenon than can be so described. 

Moreover, in the introductory paragraph of this paper I said that any 
satisfactory theory of metre must cover even very irregular poems, which 
are generally included in anthologies as metrical rather than free verse. 
A very familiar example is ““The Listeners” by Walter de la Mare. It 
will be found entire at the end of this paper. An examination of it will 
at once dispose of any possibility that a count of syllables is adhered to, 
since the lines vary from seven to fourteen syllables in length. According 
to the accentual theory, every line must have a fixed number of accents, 
and must conform to a chosen pattern. R. L. Mégroz has analyzed this 
poem accentually, seeing in it a pattern of three accents to the line and 
a variable number of light syllables.“ Most of the lines can be so read 
reasonably well, but the line, “And how the silence surged softly back- 
ward,” must, it seems to me, have at least four. Thus the regularity of 
the accentual pattern is broken. I shall discuss Mégroz’s analysis more 
in detail in connection with my own. But it may be said here that accent 
alone does not account for the acceptance of “‘The Listeners” as metrical 
and regular verse. 

Ill 


The second of the current theories of English metre is based upon 
“‘measures”’ or “periods” of equal duration, of which the reader is made 


48 It is probably such lines as these that have led some metrists to say that there is no 
real distinction between “rising” and “falling” metre. Allen (p. xxvi) considers the foot- 
division to be “often arbitrary.” Clement Wood (pp. 133-135) questions whether, since 
“jamb” and “trochee” are so readily interchangeable, the distinction has any real value. 
Verrier (1, 186-198), devotes some pages to proof that there is no such thing as “rising 
metre.” However, A. S. Hurst and John McKay say that their experiments show that “the 
average anapest is longer than the dactyl, and the average iambus is longer than the 
trochee,” and that the relative length of the syllables is different. (See Experiments in Time 
Relations of Poetic Metres (Toronto, 1900], p. 167.) 

4° Walter de la Mare (London, 1924), pp. 252-261. 
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aware by accent, quantity, or recurring pattern. Lanier defines a poem 
as “composed of such sounds and silences (or of the signs, or of the concep- 
tions of such sounds and silences) as can be coordinated by the ear.’ It is 
made possible, according to him, by the habit of speech of the English- 
speaking peoples, which is such that the durations of the words “make 
those exact coordinations which result in the perception of primary 
rhythm.” Primary rhythm is a conception resulting from the recurrence 
of a similar unit at equal or simply proportionate periods of time. 
Thus, “time is the essential basis of rhythm.” But our system of fixea 
word accents organizes these primary rhythms into patterns of ‘‘sec- 
ondary rhythm.” This secondary rhythm is what metrists usually 
refer to as rhythm simply. “Accent can effect nothing, except in ar- 
ranging materials already rhythmic through some temporal recur- 
rence.” ‘Any bar, it will be observed, is always exactly equal to any 
other bar, and the ear’s attention is rigorously called to this equal- 
ity by the recurrence of accent at the same part of the bar.” “When 
a poet puts forth his verse in print, he indicates the manner of grovp- 
ing the verse-sounds for secondary rhythm by arranging words whose 
accent is known in such a manner that the ordinary pronunciation- 
accent falls where the rhythmic accent is intended to fall.’’®° 

A few variants of these basic principles should be mentioned. Harriet 
Monroe seems to consider accent of minor importance.*' Sonnenschein™ 
makes rhythm depend “not upon accent, but upon the duration of the 
foot.” Charlton M. Lewis® is influenced by a count of syllables. Verrier, 
too, classifies feet according to the number of syllables, as a convenience, 
but considers the conventional foot only an approximation of the real 
time unit.“ Other metrists believe that the equal times are marked by 
the recurrence of “‘groups”’ or “patterns.’”” Among them are Baum, Son- 
nenschein, W. Thomson,® Egerton Smith,” Cary F. Jacob,®’ and Edith 
Rickert.** Verrier agrees with Lanier in dividing a line into equal times 
marked by stress. A foot he defines as “une division du temps, une simple 
durée, dont le commencement et la fin sont signalés par un phenoméne 
linguistique, c’est-a-dire, par un sensible accroissement d’intensité.’’®* 
Where he differs not only from Lanier, whose stress may fall at the be- 
ginning or the end of a foot, but from most other metrists of this group, 
is that he believes the “temps marqué”’ to fall upon the vowel of the 


© Science of English Verse, pp. 34, 63, 65, 73, 82, 110. 

5 Poets and Their Art (New York, 1932), pp. 290-291. 

&° What Is Rhythm?, p. 105. ® Principles of English Verse (New York, 1906). 
% Essai, 1, 158-159. 5 The Rhythm of Speech (Glasgow, 1923). 

% The Principles of English Metre (Oxford, 1923). 

5’ The Foundation and Nature of Verse (New York, 1918). 

8 New Methods for the Study of Literature (Chicago, 1927). ® Essai, 1, 146. 
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strong syllable, and includes within the measure the consonant or conso- 
nants preceding the strong vowel of the next. T. S. Omond, who, like 
Verrier, begins every bar with the stress, ends it with the last weak syl- 
lable before the following accented one. Omond believes that “‘periodi- 
city is the essential quality, accentuation its usual but not invariable 
exponent.’’*! Lanier and Omond represent the two typical variants of 
the theory of the foot held by this group. 

Since equal times are believed to be the basis of metre, the question 
naturally arises: What is the duration of a foot? Or, to put the question 
in musical terms, what would be the time-signature of a poem? The me- 
trists of this group disagree. According to Omond ‘“‘we have two leading 
types of verse, in one of which the time-span or unit represents the normal 
time of two syllables, in the other, three. This initial distinction corre- 
sponds to the musical division of time into duple and triple.” According 
to him, then, a trisyllabic foot would always occupy a ber of triple time, 
a dissyllabic foot a bar of duple. On the other hand, Egerton Smith and, 
to judge by her scansions, Harriet Monroe® consider the dissyllabic foot 
triple. Lanier classifies all English metre as three-rhythm or four-rhythm, 
the former being dissyllabic, the latter trisyllabic, and his scansions con- 
form in general to the accentual pattern.“ Verrier, in scanning feet 
musically, gives the dissyllabic foot usually as |}?|. But he views this 
as only an approximation and admits great variability in the relative 
times of syllables, so that there may be dissyllabic feet of “binary” 
form.® 

Omond discusses this question as it bears on the “‘heroic line”: “Five 
periods make a ‘heroic’ line. Its time-structure and normal accentuation 


may be represented thus: 
7 7 7 , ? 


No particular length is represented by the symbol —, and any other 

symbol would do as well. But the symbols must be of uniform length with 

one another.® If music precedent be preferred, the notation would run: 
Yd 7 7 ? 7 


This has the disadvantage of not showing five periods, and so far is less 
true to fact. But the charm of English metre consists, not in arranging 
syllables to correspond precisely with this scheme, either as regards time 
or as regards stress, but in so disposing of them that they shall constantly 


60 Jbid., 1, 158. 6 4 Study of Metre (London, 1903), p. 24. 

8 Tbid., p. 49. % Principles, p. 13; Poets and Their Art, pp. 293-295, 298, 300. 

* Science of English Verse, p. 127. % Fssai, 1, 160-161. 

% This statement seems to make dissyllabic metre, at least in the “heroic line,” genuinely 
duple. 
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vary from this pattern, yet never disturb our perception of uniformity.’ 
Verrier, dealing with this problem of the incomplete last foot, considers 
it to be filled, and thus equalized, by a silence.® 

Since Omond has discussed the “‘heroic’”’ line, let us begin our examina- 
tion of the lutenists with some lines which give the appearance of con- 
formity to that pattern. For example let us take Jones, Third Booke, ix, 1: 





Blame not my cheeks, though pale with love they be. 


By accentual scansion, this is a line of “iambic pentameter,” with the 
first foot possibly trochaic, depending upon the taste of the reader. It 
is thus divided by the composer: 
(10) Blame not my cheeks, though pale with love they be. 

re J 4 - d 3 d, ag: D % 





This closely corresponds with the second of Omond’s patterns. The me- 
tre, moreover, is duple. Campian, the author of the words, treats them 
in triple time, thus:* 


(11) Blame not my cheeks, though pale with love they be. 
ddd J. d d d ,o J o*, 


Another line of similar kind occurs in John Dowland’s Fourth Booke, xv, 1: 





(12) When David's life by Saul was often sought 
re rey Seow! 


This shows the line divided into six equal parts. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to note that Harriet Monroe scans the heroic line, both in 
the sonnet and in Shakespeare’s blank verse, in six, not in fine units. 
However, in her scansion, the sixth unit is always a measure of rest, 
even when there occurs what is commonly called a run-on line.”° 

87 Omond, p. 65. 8 Essai, 1, 156. 

6° Campian-Rosseter, xiv, 1. Note, however, that the authorship of the words in this part 


of the text is in dispute. See note 9. 
7 Poets and Their Art, pp. 293-295. Typical lines are: 











Whether | ’tis no- bler | in the mjnd to suffer s7| 
FELICE TLSIBB § ILEL 
The slings | and arrows | of | outrag- | eous fortune | s?| 
| b&b PL tt L-bL 








It will be observed that the periods, or bars, are not by any means all of them equivalents 
of conventional accentual iambic feet. 
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In the Campian-Rosseter volume, xx, 6, there is a line in which the 
first part is made up largely of heavy syllables: 


From that smoothe tongue, whose music hell can move. 
It seems obvious that the “foot” smoothe tongue takes more time to pro- 


nounce than -ic hell. The composer, who may also be the poet, has set it 
thus to music: 


(13) From that smoothe tongue, whose music hell can move. 
Rd” 2, 125 t J : J j a d, L 2 d y cy 





The time is made up of seven equal divisions coinciding only in part with 
the “feet” as the line might be scanned by a conventional metrist, and 
not at all with the form of an heroic line. Thomas McDonagh” accounts 
for this phenomenon by saying that “the lines (of a poem) are equal 
in time, but vary internally, ebbing and flowing according to pressure 
of weight.”’ R. W. Short supports this view that Campian measured his 
verse by lines rather than by feet.” In this connection it is interesting 
that Harlan Hatcher has found that Browning’s blank verse may have 
as many as fifteen or as few as nine syllables, as many as ten heavily 
stressed syllables, or as few as two, without disturbing the normal time 
of the line.” Verrier would explain lines like Browning’s by an accelera- 
tion of tempo in the feet containing the extra syllables.” 

A few examples of verse other than “heroic” may be cited. Campian- 
Rosseter, i, 1: 


(14) My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love. 
tad dg ddd dd 





Here all the measures are triple, but only half are dissyllabic. 
Rosseter, iii, 3: 


(15) Nature art disdaineth; her beauty is her own. 








o d Ce 2 0 dodo, 





In this illustration dissyllabic verse is given triple music. 
First Booke, xiv, 1: 
(16) Thanks, gentle moon, for thy obscured light 

a d dd: J, d J J Je, 





™ Thomas Campian and the Art of English Poetry (London, 1913), p. 49. 

™ “The Metrical Theory and Practice of Campian,” PMLA, urx (Dec., 1944), 1008. 
™ The Versification of Robert Browsing (Columbus, 1928), p. 41. 

™4 Essai, 1, 189. 
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Here the metre is dissyllabic and duple. John Danyel, Songes, xvi, 6: 


(17) Are but the empty reports 
Cm ao) 





In this illustration trisyllabic metre is given duple music. 

It is apparent, then, from the evidence of the lutenists, that the metri- 
cal line is divided into equal measures whose principal stress is at the 
beginning of the bar, and that the time is duple or triple, not according 
to the number of syliables in a measure, but according to their nature. 


IV 


It will have been observed that in examples 10 and 16 the first syllable 
of what would be conventionally called an “iambic” line is accented. 
This phenomenon is usually described either as a “reversed” foot or 
accent, or as “trochaic substitution.” To the accentualist it naturally 
presents no serious problem, particularly if he considers time of little 
or no importance, for it neither increases nor diminishes the number of 
stressed syllables. But to any metrist who considers equal times between 
stresses basic to metre, it must create a difficulty. It inevitably means 
that two syllables intervene between accents instead of one, and that if 
all the unstressed syllables in the line are of approximately equal value, 
the time between accents is lengthened thus: 


27 [Fa [Fe | 





Sonnenschein considers that “‘the rhythm depends not upon the accent» 
but upon the duration of the foot,” which is unchanged.” “The foot 
proper’’ he says elsewhere “is the measure (in arithmetical sense) of the 
total number of units of time in a line of verse, not of the interval between 
rhythmical accents.”’ On the other hand Verrier asks: “comment !’oreille 
peut-elle percevoir que le temps marqué revient a intervalles égaux si 
on le met tantét en téte du pied, tant6t 4 la queue? .. . le rythme est 
détruit.””* Lanier treats this type of line in one of two ways: 





j i Pec. 
7i—al{f | 
This my | mean taste 
or 
ee Fg Boge G 
Who would | believe we " 
% What Is Rhythm?, pp. 105 and 111. % Essai, 1, 190. 


™ Science, pp. 217, 194. 
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The bar over the notes indicates that the two quarter-notes receive the 
same time as the normal three eighths of the bar. The first of the above 
scansions eliminates the difficulty of time, but the second does not. And 
the second is as typical a line as the first. Moreover, as Verrier points 
out,’® such a scansion mixes two types of rhythm, and sometimes, as in 
the following, results in a marked inequality of feet within the line: 


Claiming | her prom- | ise. Is | it a year? | she asked. 
He prefers to scan the line 


Claiming her | promise. | Is it a | year? she | ask’d 


In other words, he treats this type of line as one beginning with a trisy]- 
labic foot. We shall have more to say of this kind of scansion later. 
Lanier objected to this sort of barring, because it changed the type of 
foot from iambic to trochaic, and made each line begin anew with an 
anacrusis.’* Sonnenschein objects to it also, as leaving the first syllable 
“out in the cold.”’®° 

Let us see what light the lutenists shed upon the question of “‘trochaic 
substitution.” But as preparation, let us examine a few lines which, 
according to Sonnenschein and Lanier, begin with the anacrusis, and 
hence might leave a syllable “out in the cold.” The first I have chosen 
is from a song by John Dowland, printed in Robert Dowland’s A 
Musical Banquet, viii, 2: 


~ ae ae ee ce 
He | dwelt in | shady | unfre- | quented | places. 


As scanned by metrists like Omond or Verrier, the first syllable is cer- 
tainly “out in the cold.” But as scanned by Lanier or Sonnenschein, 


He dwelt | in sha- | dy un- | frequent- | ed pla- | ces 


the last syllable is outside the bar. This type of line is fairly frequent in 
either “iambic” or “‘trochaic” verse. In the former it would be a line 
with “feminine” or “‘double” ending, in the latter one with anacrusis. 
As Verrier has remarked, anacrusis is perfectly optional in English 
verse. The fact that, as it stands, one could not determine whether 
the line is from a poem of iambic or trochaic verse, is a strong support 
for the contention of Verrier, already quoted, that there is no such thing 
as “rising” metre. As Dowland reads the line, no syllable is left outside 
the bar: 


(18) He dwelt in shady unfrequented places. 
6) Ok bh iD HD 





78 Essai, 1, 221. 19 Science, p. 231. 
8° What Is Rhythm?, p. 105. ® Essai, 1, 196, 198, 
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Other examples are: John Dowland, Fourth Booke, xix, conclusion: 


(19) The | golden | mean that | constant | spirit | bears. 


a het & a 


4 


, 2-9 9d. o, 





The same book, v, 9: 


(20) I | wooed her, I | loved her, and | none but | her ad- | mire 


. Id ds d ds J d J J J &, 
Pilkington, First Booke, iv, 1: 





(21) A- | las, fair | face, why | doth that | smoothed | brow** 
d @ d, 2 d, Find = o d, 4° vee 


The same book, viii, 4: 





(22) I do | love thee | as my | lambs 
re } a d Fy ie d » ey 





All of these examples, though the time-units begin with a stress, show the 

anacrusis as part of the first measure. There are, of course, instances in 

which the anacrusis is not part of the first measure of the line. I shall 

discuss them under the run-on line. But two examples may be given by 

way of anticipation here: 

Pilkington, First Booke, x, 6,7, 8, 9, 10: 

(23) (6) Nor | for the | want of | friends or | goods (7) Make I | moan 
ide whedi ah scab) Wii, 23h ed 


(8) Though a- | lone (9) Thus I | groan (10) By soul’s | anguish 
J oer 43d. do ao 2, 


1 








Campian, Fourth Booke, iv, 1, 2: 
(24) (1) Veil, Love, mine eyes. O hide from me (2) The plagues 
SSF es LH KOH" NG 


4 a. ™ 





that charge the curious mind. 


Wiser, ae) 


In all the foregoing examples the “anacrusis’”’ is found to be within 





* I have given at example 3 the music for this line, which shows the accent by leap at 
les. 
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either the first bar of the line or the last bar of the preceding one. It is 
never “out in the cold” or “extra-metrical.” Barring always before the 
stress cannot therefore be objected to as excluding a syllable from the 
regular time of the line. 

When we turn to the “reversed foot’’ or “trochaic substitution” we 
find that the first foot becomes merely trisyllabic with the stress in its 
normal position at the beginning. Ford, Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, x, 1 
would be conventionally scanned: 


’ 


p-—~we we~ 0 ~ 2 we fp 
How shall | I then | describe | my love | 
The composer, however, treats it as follows: 


(25) How shall I then describe my love 
SPL LS 
J. Dowland, Third Booke, ix, 1: 
(26) What if I never speed 
JPhI4 of 
Bartlett, Booke of Ayres, iii, 3: 


(27) Too well I find her vows to prove 
et Fe Sale Na ae ag 8 





No. 27 is one of the instances mentioned earlier which have been trouble- 
some to metrists because the “‘trochaic substitution” depends upon the 
taste of the reader. However, the time of the three syllables would remain 
the same and they would all belong to the same measure. This would 
then be an example of syncopation, which I shall discuss later. Ferra- 
bosco, Ayres, ii, 1: 


(28) Come home, my troubled thoughts, stay and retire 


a2 Jos o& dds 4d 


No. 28 shows both the optional “‘trochaic substitution” in the first foot, 
and an undoubted one within the line after the caesura, a point at which 
metrists have found both it and the ‘“‘extra-metrical”’ syllable to be most 
frequent. In the poem, “Beauty sat bathing by a stream,” Pilkington 
and Jones set the first line to identical rhythms. Pilkington’s, which I 
quote, is in his First Booke, xviii, and Jones’ in his Third Booke, ii: 


(29) Beau,’ sat bathing by a stream 


2d) Idd, 
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Ford, Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, ii, 7: 


(30) Yielding least fruit where most is sown 
24 d, 2 d, 2 dd, Pact j 


It should be observed that No. 30 is in triple time, as is also No. 31 from 
Campian-Rosseter, xiv, 1: 
(31) Blame not my cheeks, though pale with love they be. 

SE ea ere ae ne 


L 








This type of first foot, then, is possible in both duple and triple measures, 
though it is evidently more frequent in duple. And it is evident that the 
lutenists confirm Verrier’s belief that the ‘“‘trochaic substitution’’ is 
merely a trisyllabic foot in a normally dissyllabic line. Moreover, they 
agree with the experiments of Hurst and McKay, which have shown 
that the trochee is, on the whole, shorter than the iamb.™ Thus a genuine 
substitution would overthrow the rhythm of the line.® 

Among the above examples are some in which the position of the 
word-stress in the first foot depends upon the taste of the reader, and 
some in which it definitely does not coincide with metrical accent. In 
other words, we have examples of ‘“‘syncopation,’’ a phenomenon long 
recognized in music. It has also been recognized by metrists, among 
them Omond, Sonnenschein, Baum, and Egerton Smith. Both Lanier and 
Miss Monroe scan the “reversed foot’’ as a syncopation.® Syncopation 
may come within the line also and may, as in music, involve the holding 
over of a syllable from one bar to another. For example, there is John 
Dowland, Fourth Booke, conclusion: 


(32) The golden méan that constant spirit bears 
et ae ery * 





It shows both types of syncopation in one line. John Dowland, Second 
Booke, ii, 1: 





(33) Flow, my tears, fall from your springs 
2h ¢»4 4 e@, 
% Essai, 1, 189-190. See note 48. 


* George Stewart finds himself torn between the reading we have found, which, he says 
“harmonizes also with the effect upon the ear,” and the fact that the so-called substitution 
has been freely admitted by such poets as Pope, who adhered to a fixed syllabic standard. 
See Modern Metrical Technique (New York, 1922), p. 28 f. 

8 See notes 70 and 77. 
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Attey, Ayres, xiv, 7-8: 
(34) (7) Who hath vouchsafed from on high (8) To visit us that were 
sod J dP IDL DAPI 


forlorn 





2 3%, 
V 


We come now to the caesura and other pauses within the line. Pause at 
the end of the line we shall discuss in connection with the “‘run-on line.” 
The caesura is an inheritance from the classical metres, and seems to 
have been recognized in long lines, in blank verse, for example, whether 
or not there was a pause sufficient to be recognized by punctuation.*’ 
According to Alden, Spenser was the first to return to Chaucer’s freedom 
in placing it or in omitting it entirely.** Schipper calls the caesura a 
“pause” or “break,” and considers it necessary whenever a line con- 
tains “more feet than the ear may without difficulty apprehend as a 
rhythmic whole.’’*®® Apparently it has also been considered necessary to 
break the line for the sake of taking breath, for Verrier refutes the idea, 
believing that even a line of six or seven feet may quite easily be spoken 
in a single breath. He considers pause optional, and believes the caesura 
to be marked by a half cadence. Its origin he traces to the music which 
originally accompanied poetry.*® Both Gummere and Stewart distinguish 
between a caesura and a metrical pause.*' Baum seems to consider the 
caesura as “emotional” or “elocutionary” and as corresponding to the 
“hold” rather than to the “rest” in music.” G. H. J. Northcraft defines 
more clearly than anyone else the possible distinction between metrical 
and rhetorical pause by saying that the metrical pause is always in other 
lines filled by syllables. For example: 


Kentish Sir | Byng | stood for his | king | 
Bidding the | crop-headed | Parliament | swing, And | 


Lanier’s scansions, however, indicate that he identifies pause with 
caesura.* 


3 . o e ” . o Be 
7a i | | ed [EEG ek | i 
Who would | believe | me | O peril- | ous months 
87 Bridges, p. 43. 88 English Verse, p. 17. 89 History, p. 11. 
% Essai, 1, 212. * Gummere, p. 146, and Stewart, p. 65. 
% Principles, pp. 62 f. °3 How to Write Verse (London, 1904), p. 32. 


* Lanier, pp. 194, 197. 
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I believe that an examination of the lutenists will show that they con- 
sider the caesura an essential part of the metrical line. It may take the 
form of either a “rest” or a “hold.” Among examples of the hold are: 
Campian-Rosseter, iii, 3: 


(35) Nature art disdaineth; her beauty is her own. 
So J o J or .° a °o d °o d 


2 °°. 


J. Dowland, First Booke, xi, 1: 


(36) Come away, come, sweet love, the golden morning breaks 


TST Sara wee eae 


Campian-Rosseter, x, 1: 


j 





(37) Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet 


ers ee ee Be 





Among examples of the rest, or pause, are: John Dowland, Fourth Booke, 
v, 9: 


(38) I wooed her, I loved her, and none but her admire 
oS GT aa ie Bie a 
Pilkington, First Booke, xviii, 3: 
(39) The winds blew calm, the birds did sing 
Pd dp bed hb de 











Campian, Fourth Booke, iv, 1: 


(40) Veil, Love, mine eyes. O hide from me ~— — 


Ti oe Se ae 


Ferrabosco, Ayres, ii, 1: 








(41) Come home, my troubled thoughts, stay and retire 


oF 2 Jd d, yo, edd J 4d. 


There may be a caesural hold without punctuation, as in Ford, Musicke 


of Sundrie Kindes, ii, 7: 


(42) Yielding least fruit where most is sown 


OG hh ak peing. 
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And there may be punctuation without a caesura, as in Cavendish, xii, 
Rs 


(43) Wandering in this place, as in a wilderness 
eed eed aE 2. 


It is apparent, then, that the lutenists are in agreement with those who, 
like Lanier, consider the caesura to occupy part of the time of the line, 
and hence not to be merely a matter of the reader’s taste. 


VI 


We turn now to the final question: What is a run-on line? All metrists 
divide lines into two kinds, end-stopped and run-on. But often they take 
the terms for granted. For example, M. A. Bayfield, though he counts 
the number of Shakespeare’s which he considers end-stopped or run-on, 
nowhere defines the terms. * Some writers define by implication. Brander 
Matthews, in analyzing Browning’s Cavalier lyric, “Kentish Sir Byng,” 
and Tennyson’s “Break, break, break,” says: “Syllables that may seem 
to be suppressed in one line, sometimes appear in another. At the end of 
Tennyson’s third line we find wuéter, which gives the line a short syllable 
too much, but at the beginning of the fourth line we find that there is a 
short syllable too little. Perhaps the rhythm has been carried over from 
one line to the next.” He also speaks of Poe’s “To Annie” as six lines 
to the eye, but only three to the ear. Some writers consider the run-on 
line to be determined by lack of punctuation. Rickert, for example, 
dismisses the subject in a footnote: ‘In the usual sense, lines without 
any kind of punctuation at the end.’’*” Allen defines the run-on line solely 
on the basis of punctuation, but in a discussion of Whittier’s octosyllabics 
he distinguishes two kinds, “technical enjambement’’ dependent upon 
punctuation, and “actual enjambement” dependent upon reading. 
Lanier recognizes end-stopping to be a question of either punctuation or 
logic. The run-on line he defines thus: “The close connection between the 
last word of each line and the first word of the next inevitably ‘runs’ the 
line ‘on’.” Earlier, in discussing blank verse, he says that “‘a large num- 
ber of sound-groups printed as lines in blank verse, are really not lines 
to the ear at all.” This is the same distinction Matthews made in Poe. 
Lanier goes on to speak of such lines as having acquired the name of 
run-on lines. He feels that their free use, as in Shakespeare’s late verse, 
is “an escape from metre.”’®* Verrier supports this view and considers the 


% A Study of Shakespeare's Versification (Cambridge, 1920). 
% A Study of Versification (Boston, 1911), p. 24. 87 New Methods, p. 179. 
%8 American Prosody, pp. 132 f. % Science, pp. 198-199, 89, 91. 
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opening lines of Paradise Lost as anticipating the free rhythms of Whit- 
man. However, he distinguishes this pauseless continuation from what he 
calls simple enjambement, ‘‘qui répartit un membre de phrase entre deux 
vers, mais qui n’oblige point par le méme a supprimer la pause finale.’”!° 
Similarly, Baum considers a line or verse to be distinguished ‘“‘phoneti- 
cally by the usual pause at the end of the line.’”*' Some metrists consider 
that every line is followed by a pause, even if the line is run-on. We have 
already seen that Harriet Monroe scans the heroic line as a six-measure 
line, the last measure of which is a rest. Verrier considers that the artistic 
effect of enjambement is due to the presence of the pause, where in prose 
one would read on without a stop.'” Omond states what Matthews and 
Lanier imply, that “true enjambement” occurs “only when beginnings 
and endings of lines meet in one period.’*™ It is this view which the 
lutenists support. 
The following are typical run-on lines: 
John Dowland, Second Booke, ii, 2, 3: 


(44) (2) No nights are dark enough for those (3) That in despair 
ad IIA Sd Added 
Pilkington, First Booke, vii, 5, 6: 
(45) (5) If I no danger dreaded (6) It was to win your favor 
@JIF 3133 4 24333 Jd. d 
John Dowland, Third Booke, iv, 4, 6: 
(46) (5)... ev’ry one desires (6) Still the... 
gid dd IDS 
The same book, vii, 1, 2: 
(47) (1) .. . thou didst find (2) A woman with a constant mind 
ae 


| a nd a eed | 














Additional examples are preceding numbers (23), (24), and (34). 

From the foregoing illustrations it appears that, while a run-on line 
may be one in which the meaning and grammatical structure connect 
the end of it with the beginning of the next, as in (47), one may occur 
when the first line is complete, as in (43). Nor does the fact that two 
accented syllables come together, as in (46), prevent the running on of 
the line. Moreover, we can find examples of close grammatical connec- 
tion in which the lines are not run-on: 


100 Essai, 1, 182, 209. 10 Principles, p. 52. 
102 Essai, 1, 176. 103 Study of Metre, p. 113. 
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Campian, First Booke, vi, 5, 6: 


(48) (5)... made you one (6) Of the chosen nations 
24d Js dddd 


Pilkington, First Booke, xv, 1, 2: 





(49) (1) I sigh as sure to wear the fruit (2) Of the willow tree 
fret: er ne itt i aaa at ba wpa 


It appears, then, that, while syntactical connection frequently ac- 
companies the run-on line and may conduce to it, the run-on line occurs 
whenever the first syllable or syllables of the second line are needed to complete 
the time of the last measure of the preceding, whether there is any close 
logical link between the lines or not. In other words, the lutenists con- 
firm the contention of Omond, Lanier, and Verrier, that every true line 
is followed by a pause, that a run-on line is not a linked pair of lines, but 
one extended line, and that their too frequent occurrence, especially with- 
out rime, would tend to destroy the metrical pattern. 


vil 


In the foregoing study of the English School of Lutenist Song Writers 
I have attempted to show that a system of metrical analysis based upon 
equal times marked by an accent at the beginning of each period, best 
explains their metre, and such phenomena in them as “‘inverted feet,” 
the caesura, the run-on line, and the presence of “feminine endings” in 
“rising”? metre and anacrusis in ‘“‘falling.’’ Since all English metrical 
verse since 1500 is based upon the same principle, this theory likewise 
best explains modern English metre. As a final test I propose to show 
that only such a theory accounts satisfactorily for the fact that poems 
like De la Mare’s “The Listeners,” which depart widely from a regular 
pattern as determined by a syllable count or by accent, are nevertheless 
accepted by readers as metrical, and not free verse. 

I have already pointed out that a count of syllables is unsatisfactory, 
since even the long lines vary from nine to fourteen syllables in length. 
And I have already remarked that the accentual analysis of the poem 
by Mégroz seems to me unsatisfactory. In each line, according to him, 
regardless of the number of syllables, there are but three stresses.’ 
But it seems to me that in the following lines, if nowhere else, this scheme 
breaks down: 


, , , , 
(1) And his:horse in the silence | champed the | grasses 


104 Walter dela Mare, pp. 252-261. 
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, , , , 

(2) Fell:echoing through the | shadowiness of the still | house 
, , , 

(3) And:how the | silence surged softly | backward 


I cannot see how in these lines four stresses can be avoided without 
obscuring the meaning. Mégroz, however, analyzes the first of these lines 
with accents on horse, champed, and grass. I could more easily omit the 
stress on champed than on si-. 

Another accentual analysis is that of Enid Hamer, who does not, how- 
ever, analyze the whole poem. She treats it as an example of ‘“‘paeonic 
verse,”’ the typical foot being |xx’x|. But out of the lines analyzed, only 
a third of the measures conform to this pattern. The pattern is one not 
commonly found in English verse, and the departures from regularity 
are very wide: |’x|, |x’x|, |’x’x|, |xx’xx|, |x’ ’x|, |xx’xxx|, |’x’’|. It 
seems to me unlikely that on such a basis, the poem would be felt to be 
metrical. 

These analyses represent both schools of accentual scansion, both 
those who, like Hamer, distinguish between “rising” and “falling” metre, 
and those who, like Mégroz, divide the feet always before the accent. 

In preparing my own analysis of the poem on the basis of equal times, 
as found in the lutenists, I first read the poem aloud, marking what 
seemed to me to be the note-values below the syllables, and rests below 
the pauses. I then asked another person to read the poem to me, and 
marked the time in the same way. After finding the readings in sub- 
stantial agreement, I analyzed my notes and rests to discover the time- 
unit, and indicated the divisions. 

Each measure is marked below by the bar, except where there is 
syncopation. In those measures the bar-line is indicated above by the 
apostrophe and below by a bar through the music. The approximate 
value of each syllable and each rest is marked. It will be observed that 
there are two measures to each line, except where there is an anacrusis 
which belongs to the time of the preceding line. The lines divide into 
groups of sixteen measures. There is no running on from one of these 
groups to the other. A metrical pulse is felt at the beginning of each 
measure, but the word-accent does not necessarily come at the same 
point, though it does so in twenty-one out of thirty-two units, a larger 
proportion of regularity than found in either of the accentual scansions. 
Moreover, it will be seen that the measure is what would be called by a 
musician 4/4 time. In such a bar the unit is the crotchet, and there is a 
secondary accent on the third beat as well as a primary on the first. 
These secondary accents take care of the words which gave us difficulty 
in Mégroz’s scansion. 
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These lines also illustrate very well the difference between “‘anacrusis”’ 
and “enjambement.” Between lines two and three there is a divided 
measure. But the secondary accent is marked by a pause. This is ‘‘ana- 
crusis.’”’ Between lines three and four there is also a divided measure, 
but no pause. The first two syllables of line four are continuous with the 
last one of line three. This is “enjambement.”’ Line one ends with a com- 
plete measure, but is not followed by a pause on or after a syllable. It is 
therefore continuous with line two, and they form in reality a single long 
line. It will be noticed that this structure is uniform throughout. There 
is never a real pause at the end of an odd line, but always one at the end 
of an even line. There is a complete pause at the end of lines 8, 12, and 
16. The poem will be seen to belong to the ballad type discussed by 
Stewart, with dipodic instead of short feet. All lines are of the same length 
in spite of the appearance of the printed poem. In other words, time- 
scansion reveals what the reader instinctively feels, that here is a master- 
piece of metrical melody.’ 


1% Baum, pp. 59 f., quotes the results of some readings of verse recorded in hundredths 
of a second, and points out that, in spite of the apparent irregularity of the time-values of 
the various syllables, the value of the light syllable is on the average about half that of 
the heavy one. I should like to point out in addition that, in spite of these irregularities, 
the reading confirms my theory of the division of the measure and of the run-on line. The 
measure has approximately .75-.85 seconds in the earlier lines and approximately .60 in 
the later ones. The divisions occur generally, but not always, before a stressed syllable, 
and the light syllable at the beginning of lines one and nine belongs to the first foot, while 
that in line three belongs to the preceding pause and forms an “anacrusis” of the whole 
foot. The run-on line 5-6 shows the first syllable of six as belonging to the last half of the 
last foot of five. An attempt to divide at the conventional foot-division, _, | __, |, etc., 
produces a much greater irregularity in time-values and makes the end-pauses impossible to 
account for within the metre. It will be observed that the time is duple, and that the heavy 
syllable is approximately equal in most measures to the other two. Trisyllabic metre is thus 
not necessarily triple in time: 

I bring fresh showers for the thirst- ing flowers 
25.35 .15 .8(.15) .15 15 .3 2 .6(.2) 


From the seas and the streams; 
a 18 42 15 15 .62  (.75) 


I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
i? he ee Se FF ee hee te 


In their noon- day dreams. 
18.2. £22 7 (6) 


From my wings are shak- en the dews that wa- ken 
2 OR Mb Be & 1348546 4: 2s DH. .8 


The sweet buds ev- ery one 
Al & S&S H Fh 3c 
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Here follows the analysis of ‘“‘The Listeners” 
“Is there anybody there?” said the Traveler, 


PP IFFT ED... 2,8 2-22 


Knocking on the moonlit | door: 


27 OF O45 .d- 


champed the grasses 
re a © 


And his | horse in the silence 


SE se Pe me hr 





Of the | forest’s ferny | floor: 


2 dean in ie ay 


And a | bird flew up | out of the turret, 
ok TS Bee FS we 


A- | bove the Traveler’s | head: 
rs 2 Rie, ae 


And he | smote upon the door again a | second time: 


Pris rrp sereiar’ 





When rocked to rest on their moth- er’s breast 
18 47 22 «4 (.2) .18 2°52 8B WwW ~# 


As she danc- es a- bout the sun 
2 ie Ges Bap gt | eS ae et 


I wield the flail of the lash- ing hail 
BRA SEES S&S 


And whit- en the green plains un- der 
2 ; oe Le ae (a a ee ee 


And then a- gain I dis- solve in rain 
RBZRBAS BST BS te 


And laugh as I pass in thun- der. 
a 4% 8:15 DS 8 2 2 


“Two facts emerge from these statistics at once: (1) that in about ninety per cent of the 
feet the ~, or unstressed element, is shorter than the 7, or stressed element, or, in other 
words, stress and syllable-length nearly always coincide; and (2) that while there is very 
great variation in the absolute lengths of short syllables and long syllables, the proportion 
of their average lengths is about 2:4.” 

108 Walter de la Mare, Collected Poems (1941). By permission of Henry Holt and Co. 
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“Is there anybody there?” he said. 


PP) PPR LY Jd 


But no one descend- | ed to the Traveler; | 


nee PEE PERL he: 0 


No head from the leaf-fringed | sill 
b ace Tee Te SS ee ds 


Leaned | over and looked into his | grey eyes, 
J =e BGS ee! eae Re 


Where he | stood perplexed and | still. 
| a A te a Ae SR RE 


But only a host of | phantom listeners 


Faeee st Aw hS 


That | dwelt in the lone house | then, 
: ae eS ome ee aoe 


Stood | listening in the quiet of the | moonlight 


SAS PRPS SFI T* 3 2 


To that | voice from the world of | men. | 
j= 


A Bt GS! a ae’ SE 


Stood thronging the faint | moonbeams on the | dark stair, 


Sap ge ge ae oe ae ae ee hg 


That goes | down to the empty | hall, 


rt. Pate ee 


Hearkening in an air stirred and | shaken 


IL PFE FE | See eS Be 


By the lonely | Traveler’s call. 
F isdidradehi bo bE .3 


And he felt in his heart their | strangeness, 


TST Te ' os CH HF 2 
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Their 71 stillness answering his | cry 
i a ee) em 


While his | horse moved, cropping the | dark turf, 
FFE Pi seid a a ae ae 


’Neath the | starred and leafy | sky; | 


oe FP LF je 


For he suddenly smote on the | door, even 


ree SF STS 0 F 


Louder, | and lifted his | head — 
J. f 7 P ). f J 


“Tell them I | came, and no one 


Pe Se Pek: 5 


That I “¥ my word,” he re said. 


pian ie ee 


Never the least stir | made the listeners, 


wee O's £2 E 


Though every word he eo 


P-$68@ALf 


Fell | echoing through the shadowiness of the | still house 


BP 4. &- EFLTEAS ha 


From the | one man left a- “4 i oe 


ae i ae oe 


Ay, they heard his 
say + F 


And the sound of 
ree F 





answered, 


oo a 











foot upon the stirrup, | 


J FP FP 


iron on stone, 


ae @ 








surged softly | backward, 
7 2IP RP 


And how the silence 


rere 
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When the plunging | hoofs were gone. | 
ese STA TN 


By all these tests, then, metrical analysis by means of equal times 
marked at the beginning by stress has proved itself the most satisfactory 
for the great variety within a formal pattern which is to be found in all 
English metrical verse. 
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